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U.  S.  NAVAL  DRTACflL'.EIiT  IN  TURKISH  WATEIiS,  1919-1921^ 


Turkey  entered  the  World  War  of  3.91U-1918  on  the  side  of  the  Central 
Po?»ers  in  the  fall  of  191U,  and  tubs  the  last  nation  to  make  peace  with  the 
Allies o  The  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the  British  in  liesopotaitia,  Arabia, 
Palestine,  and  Syria  and  the  surrender  of  Bulgaria  on  the  western  border  of 
Turkey  forced  her  to  an  amistice  on  board  the  British  battleship 
Agameninon  at  the  island  of  Mudros  on  October  30,  19l8o  As  soon  as  the  mine 
'  fields  ware  cleared  sway.  Allied  forces  occupied  the  forts  on  the  Dai*danell0S 
and  the  Bocpoxnis,  and  on  November  10  the  first  British  deetroj^r  reached 


Constantinople^  Three  days  later  a  large  squadron  of  British,  French,  Italian, 
and  Greek  warships  anchored  off  that  place*  Thus  the  Allies  cam©  into  possession 
of  the  Straits  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  highway  which 
had  been  a  source  of  international  rivalry  and  warfare  for  centuries*  Rounding 
out  her  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Ottoman  ijimpire.  Great  Britain  now  marched 
into  the  Mosul  oil  fields  in  northern  Ifesopotamia  and,  after  tho  collapse  of 
the  Russians  on  the  Caucasus  frontier,  into  .Baku,  taking  over  the  railroad 
from  that  place  to  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea,  No  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
effect  a  military  occupation  of  Anatolia,  the  only  portion  of  the  old  Ottoman 
Bapire  left  to  the  T^arks* 

Tha  Allies  also  soc^rred  control  of  Russian  ports  on  the  northern  shore 
of  tho  Black  Sea  at  the  end  of  1918*  After  fighting  unsuccessfully  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  Russia  had  succumbed  to  an  internal  revolution  which 
placed  the  Bolsheviks  in  power  in  Kovetaber  191 7  o  This  got'erixaent  was  not 
recognised  by  the  Allies  nor  by ’the  United  States.  They  negotiated  a  separate 
treaty  with  the  victorious  Germans  at  Brest— Litovsk  in  March  1910  by  which  ^ 
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was  deprived  of  Ukr^inU  in  South  Russia  and  the  Armenian  provinesp 
of  liars,  Ardahan,  and  Batum  ±n  th^?  Caucasus.  Pomerly  Turkish ^  tha  kTmmiPXi 
provincse  vrar©  occupied  by  tdie  Turxs  but  wore  lost  in  November  1916  to  the 
British  who  moved  out  in  the  follu^ng  year'*  Ths  armistice  of  November  11  ^ 

1918  be-twsen  the  Allies  anci  Gena-ny  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  Germaii 
forces  frcai  all  Black  Soa  portSj  Following  th^s  occupatioii  of  Gonsvantinople^ 
the  Alliad  f}.eet  croesod  tha  B'ack  Sea  and  aecui'ed  control  of  tho  Russian  porta, 
which  ware  uasd  as  bases  of  si  pply  for  Alliad  aid  to  ths  «irhtte  Russian  ar?rle3  of 
GoneraluS  Dejiikin  arid  Wr^ingel  In  their  efforts  to  overthrov?  the  Bolshev^-kSo  ,  1 
The  Allies  set  themeelvfs  up  in  power  at  Constantinople  to  snforoo  t're  ^ 
tsrme  of  the  araiutice  and  to  win  whatever  economic  advantages  they  could  fz-osEi  I 
theii’  positiono  Vies  Admiral  A.  S,  Gough -CalthOi^e^  who  ae  cemm^nder  of  the 
Allied  f!J-eot  in  the  easter;i  Mediterranean  had  negotla^ied  the  armistice  of  !*udros.. 
became  the  SrS.tish  High  C^aaiaisoionery  taking  up;  hie  residence  at  the  British 
iiiabassyv  Vice  Adrdral  Diet  reprosented  the  French,  and  other  High  Commissioner? 
were  appointed  the  Italians  and  Greeks.  Together  the  Allied  rspresoritativea 
fomsd  the  Allied  High  ConenisBinn,  on  which  the  United  States  liad  no  laesibor.. 

Both  the  Bx-itifT-h  and  ths  Fronch  had  assistant  High  Corsmiosionsrsc  British  and 


French  gariors-ls  ccsKiarvded  the  troop®  garj'.lsoning  ths  fortifications;  In  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosporus »  ConstantifiOple  itself  occupied  by  military 
forces  employed  a?*  embassy  guarua  and  as  a  depot  for  the  Sosporuii-  garrisonse 
'fhe  old  Tuj^sh  -government  remedned  in  eiistence  under  the  S.uitsn,  but  It  took 
evdera  frera  the  High  Ca^aalssion,  particularly  from  tha  British  in  regard 

to  Constantinople  and  the  StraitSc  In  Asiatic  Tiirkey,  however,  the  voice;  of 
tao  Govf'rnnient  had  13,ttle  efr>>ct  and  disorder  became  rsmpcint.  The  sanS.tary 
aimini Stratton  of  Ccnstantinoplfi  was  tskfm  over  by  the  Allied  High  Commls^icn 
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which  effcctfe{i  rsucii  improveaient  in  conditions  prior  to  its  relinqutshmeiit 
of  control  to  th«  Turkish  National  Government  in  November  1922 1. 

After  years  of  war  the  Near  East  was  in  a  deplorable  situation.  Trans¬ 
portation  and  comtiunl cation  had  broken  down  or  practically  broken  down  everywhei'e. 
Food  and  clothing  were  greatly  in  need  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  in  Eouth  Russia, 
Black  bread  ccKnposed  partly  of  sawdust  and  straw  was  being  sold  at  exorb5.tant 
prices  in  Constentinoplo.  Off  in  the  interior  the  peasants  had  stores  of  wheat 
on  hand,  but  th.ey  ^.jould  not  sell  it  because  they  could  not  get  the  clothing  and 
equijxDsnt  they  needed*  The  armistice  did  not  bring  peace  to  this  region,  for 
fighting  went  on  throughout  most  of  the  Near  East  between  different  factions  or 
races  or  between  the  Allied  forces  and  the  people  they  were  attempting  to  subdue. 
Conditions  became  worse  before  they  got  better.  Yet  the  armistice  was  not  long 
signed  before  Americans  began  trending  into  the  Levant  and  South  Russia, 

The' United  States  had  no  part  in  the  defeat  and  occupation  of  Tiirkey,  which 
was  largely  a  British  show,  a  fact  which  resulted  in  the  British  assuming  the 
upper  hand  in  the  Allied  occupation  of  Constantinople.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
betTieen  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  April  1917 >  Turkey  under  German 
pri?i5sure  severed  diplomatic  relations  vdth  the  United  States,  but  war  was  not 
declared  between  the  two  countries.  The  considerable  investment  of  Arnsricans 
in  missionary,  educational,  philanthropic,  and  comrisreial  enterprises  in  Turkey 
apparently  influenced  the  decision  of  tlie  United  States  Government  in  this 
connection.  The  U,  S.  S.  Scorpion,  a  converted  yacht  purchased  for  use  during 
the  Spanish  ^ar  in  1693  which  had  been  the  American  stationnalre  at  Constantinople 
for  a  manber  of  years,  was  interned  in  1917.  On  Novcjmber  9,  1918  the  Scorpion 


was  permitted  to  raise  its  flag  and  began  to  receive  military  equijanent  which 
had  been  reciovod  by  the  Turks,  A  relief  crew  arrived  on  board  the  U,  S.  S.  Nahma 


on  Decscber  16,  and  two  days  later  Commander  Elmer  W,  Tod  relioved  Lieut „ 

Herbert  S<,  Babbitt  in  command  of  the  Scorpion^  ; 

Tlie  question  of  a  United  States  representative  at  Confstantinople  was  taken 
up  in  Washington  after  the  armistice.  It  was  decided  not  to  reestablish  diplo-  ill 
»atic  relations  with  Turkey  iiruaediately,  so  early  in  December  T*r.  Lewis  Heck, 
the  foraor  Turkish  Secretary  of  the  American  Qubassy  at  Constantinople,  was 
ordered  to  return  there  as  United  States  Cconiosioner.  The  Swedish  Legation 
was  to  continue  to  handle  our  diplomatic  affairs „  In  practice  Mr.  Heck  carried 
on  much  business  hv  word  of  mouth,  formal  written  coiam’junications  being  handled 
by  the  Swedish  Legation^  Agreeing  to  the  dssiros  of  the  State  Department,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  directed  Admiral  William  S.  Benson,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
OparatiCiXS,  then  in  London  to  detail  an  officer  of  rank  from  personnel  abroad 
to  duty  in  Consi^aiitlncpls,  where  a  station  ship  wait  to  be  maintained.  Mr.  Heck 
reached  the  city  on  the  Golden  Kom  on  December  2?,  1918  and  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  American  Eiabassy.  The  naval  officer  selectt^d  for  the  post  at  Constantinople 
by  Admiral  Banaon  and  Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  Force  Gommandor  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Forces  Operating  in  European  t'aters,  whose  headquarters  was  at  London,  was  Rear 
Admiral  Mark  Lambert  Bristol,  a  veteran  of  thirty«six  years’  service  in  the 
Navy.  Duxdng  the  war  ha  had  served  on  convoy  duty  iii  command  of  the  U.  S.  S, 

North  Garoiirie  until  placed  in  command  of  Naval  Baae  2?  at  Plymouth,  England  on 
October  2ii,  1918 o  lie  later  had  additional  duty  as  U-.  S.  representative  on  the 
Allied  CcDffiiseion  in  Bal^ium  to  enforce  naval  tsrmp  of  the  axTaistice  with  Germany 
Pursuant  tc  orders  of  Deceaber  30,  1918,  he  proceeueu  to  London  and  received 
instructions  frea  Aduiiral  Sims.  In  Paris  a  few  day?  later  he  conferred  with 
the  American  officials  assembled  there  for  the  peace  ecnferencs,  including 
Admiral  Benson,  Secretary  of  Stata  Robert  Lansing,  Herbert  Hoover  of  the  Food 
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AdministraUon,  Ed^rard  N.  Hurley  of  the  U,  S.  Shipping  Board,  and  President 
WilsoHo  He  was  told  to  represent  the  United  Stat-ee  Oovemment  in  looking 
after  American  interests  and  to  do  what  was  rignto  On  January  8,  1919  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  Senior  Uo  Sc  Naval  Officer,  Turkey  in  cosmiand  of  the  waters 
east  of  longitude  21®,  which  included  all  of  Greece,  except  Corfu,  and  the 
region  to  the  east.  Prom  Paris  he  travelled  via  Rome  to  Taranto,  where  he 
boarded  the  U.  S.  S.  Schley  on  January  2h  for  the  voyage  to  Constantinople. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Detachment  in  Turkish  raters  cane  into  existence  on 
January  28  when  Rear  Admiral  Bristol  raised  his  flag  on  the  Scorpion.  During 
the  first  few  days  visits  of  ceronony  were  exchanged  with  the  High  Commissioners 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  and  the  commanding  naval  officers  of  those  countries 
and  Italy  and  Greece.  Bristol  got  the  impression  from  Admiral  Calthorpe  that 
he  considered  himself  in  the  oosition  of  chief  authority  in  the  occupying  forces. 
Relations  with  the  Allied  officials  and  vrith  those  of  Turkey  were  thereafter 
handled  by  Admiral  Bristol  as  Senior  Representative  of  the  United  States.  The 
U.  S,  Ccxamissioner,  fir.  Heck,  handled  the  ordinary  diplomatic  and  consular 
natters.  Cordial  relations  were  immediately  established  between  the  two  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Admiral  being  a  much  older  man  becoming  the  senior.  Heck 
departed  for  the  United  States  in  April  1919  and  was  succeeded  as  Acting 
Canaiesioner  by  Gabriel  Die  Ravndai  who  had  recently  resiaaed  the  post  of  Consul 
General  he  neld  before  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey. 

Admiral  Bristol  concerned  himself  with  natters  pertaining  to  the  armistice, 
military  and  naval  affairs,  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  and 
with  the  representatives  of  all  other  countries. 

The  accommodations  on  board  the  Scorpion  were  quite  inadequate  for  business 
and  entertairmont  purposes  so  it  was  necessary  to  establish  headqu£nrters  on 
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shore.,  On  his  ofRn  aathority  Admiral  Bristol  moved  into  the  American  Ehibassy, 
where  the  Uo  S.  Cosamissioner  was  already  located  and  which  also  provided  office 
space  for  Howard  Heins,  the  representative  of  the  U«  S»  Food  Administrationo 
As  ccaninnnication  by  cable  was  limited  and  expensive,  a  radio  station  was  set 
up  in  the  Hknbassy  by  means  of  idiich  continuous  and  confidential  coramunication 
•5^8  had  with  t!ie  naval  vessels  operating  in  the  command  and  with  Washingtono 
The  naval  ccsmmunication  office  served  all  American  activities  in  the  area, 
including  relief  organizations  and  business  concerns.  A  newspaper  containing 
intelligence  received  by  radio  was  distributed  in  mimeographed  form  among 
American  organizations  and  became  so  much  in  d®aand  even  among  foreigners  that 
the  edition  had  to  be  enlarged. 

Other  naval  activities  at  Constantinople  were  housed  elsewhere.  A  naval 
supply  base  established  in  a  leased  building  on  the  water  front.  A  dental 
office  was  housed  in  a  small  frame  building  constructed  for  its  accommodation 
by  the  British  naval  authorities.  The  port  office  was  located  at  first  on 
board  the  Scorpion  and  later  in  a  building  occupied  hy  other  Allied  port 
officers.  A  station  ship,  usually  the  Scorpion,  was  always  kept  in  the 
Bosporus  moored  to  the  quay  and  connected  by  telephone  with  the  Bmbassyo  A 
tank  for  fuel  oil  storage  was  rented  from  the  Standard  Oil  Corapanyo  Good 
facilities  were  available  in  private  shipyards  for  the  repair  and  overhaxiling 
of  the  vessels  in  the  detachmento  The  detachment,  however,  ran  an  engineering 
machine  shopo  A  naval  dispensaiy  was  operated  to  care  for  ships*  crews  on 
leave  in  Constantinople.  Medical  cases  which  could  not  be  properly  cared  for 
on  board  ship  were  taken  to  the  American  Hospital,  where  special  wards  were 
attended  by  naval  medical  officers.  Admiral  Bristol  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  this  hospital. 
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To  assist  him  in  hio  varied  activities.  Admiral  Bristol  build  up  during 
his  first  year  in  Constantinople  a  staff  of  naval  officers  each  of  iihoa  had 
definite  duties  to  perform.  He  brought  with  him  on  the  Schley  Lieut,  Comdro 
Ernest  V,  Stebbins.  Other  officers  who  arrived  during  February  and  March 
included  Lieut,  Comdrs,  George  H,  Tisdale,  and  Hamilton  V,  Bryan,  Lt,  (.1,  g,) 
Robert  S,  Dimn,  Lt,  William  R,  Stewart,  and  Ensigns  Samuel  J«  Patti  son,  and 
Charles  B,  Carroll c  But  he  found  it  difficult  during  1919  to  obtain  all  the 
help  he  neededj  he  worrjl.ed  along  knowing  that  he  was  not  doing  the  work  as 
well  as  he  should.  At  the  beginning  he  used  the  officer  material  that  was  on 
hand;  not  long  after  his  arrival  he  appointed  the  captain  of  the  Scorpion, 
port  officer  because  it  was  necessary  to  have  this  position  filled  immediately 
to  handle  the  ships  arriving  from  the  United  States  with  relief  cargoes.  Early 
in  1920  he  described  his  staff  as  follows; 


Uo  The  offices  of  the  Senior  U.  S,  Naval  Officer,  Turkey  are 
located  in  the  American  Embassy.  This  office  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  and  necessary  rten;  Operations  Officer;  Flag  Secre¬ 
tary;  Flag  Lieutenant;  Communications;  Intelligence  service.  Op¬ 
erations  of  force,  policy  of  ship  movements,  general  fuel  sit¬ 
uation  with  future  needs  are  handled  by  Operations  Officer,  This 
same  officer  is  United  States  representative  on  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Governments  for  the  Regulation  of  Trade 
in  Turkey  and  also  assistant  to  the  Senior  U»  S,  Naval  Officer, 

Turkey  for  Shipping  Board  and  Iterchant  affairs.  He  is  senior  aide 
on  the  Staff,  The  Flag  Secretary  has  charge  of  all  general  sec¬ 
retarial  work  both  for  Naval  and  for  High  Commissioner  duties.  He 
has  charge  of  officer  personnel  and  general  supervision  of  the  com¬ 
munication  clerical  record  and  distributicm  as  well  as  Navy  per¬ 
sonnel  in  all  offices  at  the  Embassy, 

The  Flag  Lieutenant  has  charge  of  transportation  by  automobiles, 
rail,  steamer  or  other  means;  in  charge  of  all  Communication  trans¬ 
mission  and  receiving  systems;  has  charge  of  government  autcsao- 
biles;  general  Flag  Lieutenant  duties. 
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The  Communication  Office,  as  its  name  implies,  has  all  out¬ 
going  and  incoming  communication  ^rk  to  handleo  The  C<wimunica- 
tion  Officer  with  his  coranissioned  and  enlisted  personnel  handles 
all  official  work  and  also  all  Red  Cross,  Near  East  Relief,  Food 
Administration  and  commercial  worko  Military  occupation  of  the 
country  has  necessitated  that  messages  be  given  an  official  stamp 
to  ’’get  through”  and  commercial  work  was  practically  stopped  until 
we  began  handling  ito 

The  Intelligence  Service  is  self-explanatory^  Its  principal 
and  most  important  woric  is  that  of  watching,  reporting  and  follow¬ 
ing  tho  political  doings  of  our  Allies  as  well  as  the  various  other 
nations  in  the  Near  Easto  The  Russian  situation  also  holds  this 
ser»/iC3  owing  to  the  necessity  of  forever  watching  the  trend  of 
Bolshevism  with  regard  its  effect  on  the  political  and  the  ec- 
oncsnic  conditions  of  this  whole  countryo 

In  addition,  to  handle  supplies  and  provisions,  as  well  as  pay 
accounts,  a  supply  office  had  be  established  ashore.  This  of¬ 
fice  maintains  provisions,  clothing,  N,S.A,  stores  and  canteen  sup- 
pHes  for  the  force.  All  Supply  Officer  work  for  ships  without 
such  officers  is  dons  by  this  office.  For  destroyers,  subchasers. 

Eagle  boats  and  ships  Trithout  supply  officers,  this  office  main¬ 
tains  a  canteen,  clothing  and  ®aall  store  issue  rocmi,  F’ublic  bills, 
fuel  bills,  fresh  provision  contracts,  purchasing  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  and  such  are  handled  by  this  office, 

nie  statlonship  handles  actual  ship  operations,  berthing,  keeps 
the  station  boats,  is  radio  traffic  ship,  is  in  charge  of  enlisted 
personnel,  handles  all  ship  repairs  and  docking,  furnishes  extra 
help  and  mechanics  when  needed  and,  in  general,  is  practically  a 
tender  to  the  other  ships , 

The  U,  S.  Naval  Port  Officer,  irtio  is  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  UoSoSo  SCORPION,  is  the  U®  S®  representative  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Allied  Port  Officers— he  is  present  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  keeps  the  Senior  U.  S.,  Naval  Officer,  Turkey  informed  of  the 
policy,  orders  and  desires  of  the  Allied  Port  Officials  tp  permit 
Navy  to  cooperate  with  them  since  we  are  not  a  party  to  the 
Armistice  with  Turkey,  In  connection  with  the  Port  Office  is  an 
officer  known  as  Naval  Transport  Officer.  This  officer  has  to  do 
with  boarding  United  States  merchant  ships,  arranging  their  clear¬ 
ance,  berthing,  aiding  th^  in  every  possible  manner  towards  ex¬ 
pediting  loading  and  unloading  in  conjunction  with  agents;  follow¬ 
ing  up  work  of  various  agents  and,  in  fact,  under  guidance  of 
.Senior  U,  S.  Naval  Officer,  Turkey  he  does  everything  possible  to 
aid  American  Shipping  and  /uaerican  Merchants  in  obtaining  a  fair 
deal  in  the  Near  F:ast  where  graft,  profiteering,  discrimination 
and  every  known  hindrance  to  trade  is  allowed  to  flourish  unchecked® 


The  Staff  Ifsdlcal  Officer  attends  all  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Sanitary  Comzniaaion  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  cooperates 
■with  this  Commission  in  every  way  possible*  The  Den-tal  Snrgeon 
for  the  force  has  an  office  on  shore  because  there  is  no  otiip  that 
has  a  proper  place  for  his  workj  also^  owing  to  small  amount  of  time 
spent  In  this  port  by  destroyers,  the  Dental  Surgeon,  with  hie 
portable  outfit,  makes  trips  on  them  to  carry  out  dental  work  on 
themo 


An  officer  on  Bristol’s  staff  also  supervised  a  pemnanent  shore  patrol, 
which  was  maintained  in  Constantinople  to  police  the  liberty  men  from  American 
warships o 

As  Senior  U.  S.  Representative  in  Turkey  Admiral  Bristol  was  the  head  of 
all  the  American  agents  in  Cons^tantinople  and  performed  duties  which  ■were  diplo¬ 
matic  in  charactero  Agreeable  ■working  relations  were  established  with  Mr*  Heck 
and  Mr*  Heinz,  Admiral  Bristol  being  constantly  consulted  in  regard  to  their 
problems o  Documents  relating  to  American  policy  in  the  Near  East  were  referred 
to  hiia  for  his  opinion*  For  a  tliD.8,  until  the  appointment  of  a  director. 

Admiral  Bristol  represented  the  U*  S*  Shipping  Board  in  connection  “wi/th  operations 
of  its  ships  in  the  district,  and  afterwards  he  took  up  matters  for  it  -with  the 
Allied  autiioritieso  To  successfully  combat  the  competition  of  the  Eui'Opean 
nations,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  Allied  High  Commission,  it  ms 
realized  that  a  smoothly  running  machine  iras  necessaryo 

The  foremost  task  handled  by  the  American  officials  in  Cons^bantinople  in 
1919-1920  was  the  administration  of  American  relief*  This  had  to  be  undertaken 
immediately,  for  naval  cargo  ships  began  arriving  in  Febiniary  1919  o  The 
American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  Bast,  more  coomonly  known  as  the  Near 
East  Relief,  originally  organized  in  1915  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
oppressed  Armenians  and  Syrians,  began  pouring  in  supplies  purchased  from 
cont'ributiono  taken  up  in  the  United  States*  Its  managing  director,  l^ajor 
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Davis  Go  Arnold,  was  located  at  Constantinople o  An  appropriation  of  ^100,000,000 
was  made  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  February  2U,  1919  for  the  relief  of  the 
non-en«cy  countries  of  Europe  but  not  excluding  the  Armenians,  Syrians,  Greeks, 
and  other  Christian  and  Jewish  population  of  Asia  I’inor*  Under  the  terms  of 
this  act  the  President  appointed  Herbert  Hoover  Director  General  of  the  American 
Relief  Adoilnistration  and  authorized  the  anployment  of  the  Food  A<ininistration 
Grain  Corporation  to  purchase,  transport,  and  distribute  foodstuffs  and  supplies 
to  countries  requiring  relief.  The  Constantinople  office  under  Heinz  controlled 
activities  of  the  A,  R.  A.  in  Turkey,  Roumania,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and 
the  Caucasus o  Hundreds  of  agents  of  these  orgariizations  began  working  throughout 
the  Near  East  and  South  Russia,  The  American  Red  Cross,  a  branch  of  which  had 
been  established  in  Turkey  in  1911,  opened  a  headquarters  for  southeastern 
Europe  in  Constantinople  in  January  1920  and  engaged  in  relief  activities  among 
Russian  refugees  in  Constantinople,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  South  Russiao  Proti, 
an  isls^nd  of  tha  Prinkipo  group,  was  used  by  the  Red  Cross  in  the  operations 
carried  on  at  Constantinople o  Large  nuabero  of  American  missionaries  who 
retumod  to  the  region  after  the  war  worked  with  these  agencies,  besides  carrying' 
on  their  missions  and  schools. 

The  Navy  rendered  various  -kinds  of  assistance  to  the  relief  agencies. 

Admiral  Bristol  made  all  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Allied  authorities. 

Ho  designated  naval  officers  to  serve  as  port  officers  at  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
Derindje,  and  Constanza,  Roumania  to  handle  relief  cargoes.  As  far  as  it  was 
available,  transportation  was  furnished  to  employees  of  the  agencies  to  ports 
visited  by  naval  vessels.  The  ships  also  carried  mail  for  all  American 
interests  and  supplied  radio  communication ,  r>5,000,000  in  gold  received  from 

the  government  of  Bulgaria  for  American  flour  supplied  by  the  Grain  Corporation 
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was  deposited  on  board  destroyers  at  Constantinople  and  in  the  fall  of  1919 
transported  on  board  the  U,  S.  S.  Laub  to  New  Yorko 

The  same  assistance  was  given  to  American  business  concerns  operating  in 
the  Near  Basto  The  most  active  of  these  was  apparently  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York^  which  had  an  office  in  Constantinople  and  branches  in  Turkey 
the  Balkan  States.  Numerous  other  companies  established  offices  after  the 
reopening  of  the  region  to  commercial  activity o  A  naval  officer  represented 
the  United  States  on  the  Associated  Govemnents*  Advisory  Trade  Committee, 
seeking  to  promote  fair  competitive  practices  among  businessmen.  Gold  used  to 
pay  for  products  exported  to  the  United  States,  particularly  tobacco,  was  trans¬ 
ported  in  naval  vessels,  the  commanders  of  which  under  the  laws  and  regulations 
were  entitled  to  collect  a  sjiall  commission  for  this  service «  Transportation 
was  furnished  to  the  eaployees  of  commercial  companies  at  the  email  charge  of 
$1  a  day. 

The  Navy  Department  received  from  both  the  relief  agencies  and  the  business 
concerns  many  letters  of  appreciation  touching  the  services  rendered  by  Admiral 
Bristol,  his  staff,  and  his  destroyer  comanders .  The  good  will  that  was  built 
up  among  and  by  Americans  in  the  Near  East  was  reflected  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Tuxicish  government  towards  the  United  States,  which  was  usually  more 
favorable  than  that  exhibited  towards  the  European  coimtrieso 

During  the  first  part  of  1919  the  naval  detachment  comprised  three  converted 
yachts,  the  Scorpion,  the  Noma,  and  the  Nahma,  and  subchasers  nos.  82,  128,  129, 
and  21$,  The  subchasers  were  active  in  the  beginning  in  Grecian  waters  in  con¬ 
nection  with  relief  operations,  particularly  at  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens. 

After  the  arrlvsl  of  four  destroyers  in  May  the  operations  of  the  detachment 
were  more  extensive.  Their  arrival  was  soon  followed  by  the  detachment  of  the 
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aiii'  th©  sc?r;2  of  the  subchasers  <, 

Corse ^STi  felt  by  the  Havy  Dspartaent  as  to  Bristol’s  st.atu8  in  Constantinople 
Im  to  &i:-  Isprovenient  in  his  oosition.  At  the  tide  of  his  appointanent  there  iras 
doisbt  as  to  the  achdeabllity  of  the  designation  of  a  flag  officer^  but  Secrotary 
of  tho  v^ossphus  Daniels  overr-uled  Benson  on  this  point.  There  ^as  also  a 
question  to  *eRtat  the  Adsir^l’s  relation  to  tho  State  Department  representative , 
Deck  5  mjuld  bi  .  The  exact  capacity  of  the  latter  was  cemmunicated  to  hiss  by 
the  State  Dopartsicnt  on  Ja*ru=.ry  21,  1919  in  a  telegram  which  directed  that  he 
was  to  have  no  diplo^iStlc  relations  ^Ith  thfi  Turkish  goveriiEient,  that  iie  should 
maintain  frisndly  relations  with  the  Allied  representatives  and  cooperate  with 
thr;^n,  that  rde  chi^jf  mission  was  to  keep  the  Stats  Department  informed  about 
conditions  In  Tt?r!vcy^  and  that  Admiral  Bristol  on  his  arrival  ?ms  to  take  pre¬ 
cedence  over  hisio  Achiral  Benson  continued  to  feel  that  two  representatives 
tmriet32;?£fAry  and  res(®m8ndGd  in  February  that  Admiral  Bristol  be  detachedo 
E^3.y  ir?  th?3  follofdng  month  Secretary  Daniels  ^  after  a  consultation  with  Acting 
S?icret&Y/  of  Stato  Frank  L„  Polk^  decided  that  Bristol  should  i^.ain  in 
Constartinoplec  Heek  returned  to  the  United  States  in  April  because  of 

ill  health  ans  i*8 placed  a  month  later  by  arx  acting  cojumissioner,  ?.;ro  Go  Bio 

Ravndal,  the  consul  general o 

Further  clarlficabior?  of  the  situation  followed.  In  dealing  with  the 
r^presentstlr/Gs  of  the  Allies  in  Constantinople  Bristol  found  that  he  was  placed 
at  a  disedvarttage  bscause  his  position  as  Senior  U.  S.  Representative  was  not 
as  exalted  as  that-  cf  High  Commissioner  which  was  held  by  thesB.  Throiigh  per¬ 
sistence  Adialrai  Bristol  succeeded  In  largely  overccsjning  this  hindrancs,  but 
in  Julj  he  finally  ccnmtmicated  the  diffioilty  to  Admix-al  Benson  and  Admiral 
Harry  S.  Knapps  had  succeeded  Admiral  Bims  as  Force  C<a3mandsr^  U.  S.  Naval 
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Forces  Operating  in  Siiropaan  Waters ^  express Ing  the  opinion  that  if  the  State 
Department  had  done  the  right  thing  by  him  ho  could  have  accomplished  more* 

Both  of  these  officers  agreed  that  his  position  ought  to  b©  clarifiedo  It 
also  became  apparent  in  Y/ashington  that  friction  had  developed  between  Bristol 
and  Ravndal  because  of  their  ill -defined  relations «  Benson  was  in  communication 
TTith  the  State  Department  in  August,  and  on  the  12th  a  cor.Tniission  as  High 
Cooiai ssioner  signed  by  the  President  was  issued  to  Bristol c  In  communicating 
this  action  to  the  Admiral,  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  stated  that  Wr.  Ravndal 
and  other  consular  representatives  of  the  United  States  would  be  directed  to 
report^  to  him  and  place  themselves  under  his  direction.  As  High  Commissioner, 
Bristol  was  resoonsible  to  the  State  Deoartment  and  was  to  receive  instructions 
frera  it  ^ich  were  to  be  communicated  through  the  Department  in  order  to  keep 
it  properly  advised.  As  Senior  U,  S,  Naval  Officer  Present,  Turkey  he  continued, 
under  the  Force  Commander  of  the  U,  S,  Naval  Forces  Operating  in  Suropear* 

Waters,  who  was  to  bo  tiie  raedium  of  communication  between  Bristol  and  the  Navy 
Department  and  between  the  American  Peace  CcEumission  at  Paris,  to  run  the  naval 
detachment. 

Although  he  had  bean  performing  the  duties  before,  the  official  bestowal 
upon  Bristol  of  the  rank  of  High  Conraissioner  enabled  him  in  conjunction  with 
his  naval  command  to  function  more  effectively.  Receipt  of  the  coomission  was 
foilowad  by  an  annomicement  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  received.  At  ti»is 
tln)6  the  connection  of  the  Swedish  Legation  with  American  affairs  ceased.  The 
apix?int^Bent  concentrated  in  the  Admiral  full  responsibility  for  safeguarding 
all  American  interests.  Since  he  had  control  of  the  warsliips  of  the  United 
States  in  those  waters,  his  Imowledge  of  the  political  conditions  enabled  him 
to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  have  them  in  the  right  place  at 
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the  right  time*  Through  the  American  consuls  at  Smyrna,  Bagdad,  Beirut, 
Joru8al?»a,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Saasun,  who  were  designated  by  the  State 
Department  as  the  delegates  of  the  High  Commissioner,  and  through  other 
Americans  -  official  and  unofficial  -  stationed  in  or  travelling  in  the  region. 
Admiral  Bristol  was  able  to  keep  well  informed  of  occurrences  in  the  interior  - 
probably  better  informed  than  the  other  foreign  representatives  who  had  less 
extensive  means  of  ccaanunlcation,  Americans  passing  through  Constantinople 
were  always  welccsned  at  the  Embassy,  where  the  Admiral  made  himself  accessible, 
although  it  increased  the  problems  on  his  hands.  Subsequently  a  delegate  was 
also  stationed  at  Angora  (Ankara)  which  became  the  new  capital  of  Turkey  under 
the  Nationalists « 

After  his  appointment  as  High  CcHnmissioner,  Admiral  Bristol  maintained 
Vx>th  a  diplomatic  and  a  naval  staff  in  the  American  Embassy,  To  the  former 
several  secretaries,  a  commercial  attache,  and  a  military  attache  were  attached, 
A  counsellor  was  later  added  to  this  staff,  Separate  files  wore  kept  for  the 
two  staffs,  so  that  in  case  the  Admiral  should  be  relieved  of  his  diplomatic 
post  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  and  the  Embassy  files  could  be  left 
intact.  In  1920  the  consular  section  of  the  High  Commission  was  removed  from 
the  Ssbassy,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  remainder  of  the  staff  which  had  become 
cromied. 

The  investment  in  Admiral  Bristol  of  a  dual  responsibility  increased  his 
■nork  and  caused  him  to  request  in  the  spring  of  1920  authority  to  designate 
one  of  the  officers  operating  under  his  command  as  chief  of  staff  tp  handle 
the  details  of  administering  the  naval  vessels.  This  request  was  denied  in 
that  year,  but  on  April  1^,  1921  Capt,  Lyman  A,  Gotten  reported  for  duty  as 
chief  of  staff.  Somewhat  less  than  a  year  afterwards  he  was  succeeded  by 
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C^jpto  Ax'tiiur  J,  Hepburn,  ^lo  retained  the  post  until  it  -aras  discontinued  in 
the  spring  ot  i92Uc  The  chief  of  staff  took  oyer  the  duties  of  planning  the 
use  of  destroyers  and  issuing  raovenient  orders^ inspecting  and  relieving  them; 
adjusting  difficulties  Into  which  sailors  got  which  usually  caused  controversy 
with  foreign  representatives  and  which  required  an  officer  of  rank  to  straighten 
out;  and  handling  correspondence  concernj.ng  routine  matters  with  the  Navy 
Ps  parturients 

The  settlement  with  Turkey  was  taken  up  by  the  Allied  peace  conference 
at  r-arl.s  in  1919-1920,  but  it  got  nowhero  because  of  events  in  Turkey,  which 
were  partly  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  confcrance.  Secret  agreeroento 
made  during  the  war  anong  the  Allies  provided  for  the  partitioning  of  the 
dcciai-ns  of  the  old  Ottoman  Kmixire,  During  s  temporary  withdrawal  of  the 
Italians  frjm  the  peace  conference  the  Greeks  pressed  a  claim  to  Asia  :'dnor, 
and  with  the  authoriz;ation  of  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  thej^  prepared  to 
occupy  Smymao  Forces  from  British,  French,  Italian,  and  Greek  warships 
occupietd  the  harbor  forts  on  ll!ay  ll^;  those  were  later  turned  over  to  tJie 
Orseks,  who  occupied  the  city  on  the  following  day»  By  order  of  President 
V5ilson,  wiio  was  a  meaber  of  the  Allied  Supreme  Council,  the  United  States 
battleship  Arigona,  Capt,  J.  II.  Dayton  ccomanding,  and  the  destroyers  Oyer, 
Gregory,  Luce,  and  Hadley  reached  Smyrna  on  May  11.  Roar  Admiral  Brl.stol 
had  i*eachod  there  the  day  before  on  the  return  from  a  trip  to  Beirut  in  the 
Nahma.  The  captain  and  the  admiral  conferred,  and  on  the  12th,  pursuant 
tc  orders  from  Vice  Admiral  Knapp,  Bristol  steamed  away  for  Constantinople 
accompanied  by  the  Luce,  the  Gregory  and  the  Stribling  which  had  been  at 
Smyrna  on  special  duty.  At  tlie  tine  of  the  occupation  of  Smyrna  the  Arizona 
landed  a  legation  guard  of  twenty  men  which  remained  on  shore  until  May  28. 
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Tbe  Arl2.ona  escorted  o/  the  Barney  and  the  Ifage3’i?ood  left  Sniyma  on  Jtine  9 
for  Constantinople,  where  it  re^Rained  only  a  short,  time  before  rstximing  to 
the  United  States.  Adiiiral  Bri.stol  regarded  the  Greek  occupation  as  .impolitic 
and  onnecesoary  and  reported  that  Airverican  participation,  limited  though  it 
was,  had  a  damaging  effect  on  our  influence  Trith  the  Turks.  Less  willingly 
the  A13/Ie3  .finally  consented  in  llarch  1920  to  the  Greek  occupation  of  eastern 
Thrace.  The  harsh  ruethods  employed  by  the  Greeks  led  to  the  appointment  in 
August  1919  of  an  International  Conuriission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Greek  Occupation 
of  Smyrna  of  which  Admiral  Bristol  was  United  States  member  and  president,  but 
nothi'.'ig  was  done  with  Its  reoort.  In  dispatches  to  tbs  United  States  the 
Admiral  advised  against  the  dismembement  of  Turkey  as  this  would  create  a 
new  Balkan  situatSonj  instead  he  believed  the  solution  of  the  U®ar  East  problem 
lay  in  the  developsiient  of  good  government  for  all  races,  freedesn  of  religion, 
and  imiver.5al  education.  He  was  friendly  to  the  Nationalists  because  he 
believed  they  would  provide  these  things.  The  withdrawal  of  the  United  ftatee 
firom  the  peace  conference,  in  which  i^resident  Vsilson  had  succeeded  in  getting 
recognition  of  the  mandate  principle,  was  the  signal  for  the  Kuropean  countries 
to  attempt  the  execution  of  their  secret  agreaments.  Accordingly  French  forces 
replaced  the  British  in  S  rla  and  northwest  thereof  in  Cilicia  in  the  fall  of 
1919.  The  Treaty  of  Sevres  of  August  10,  1920  reduced  Turkey  to  the  limits 
of  Anatolia^ 

While  the  Allies  were  disposing  of  the  affairs  of  Turkey  at  ?aris,  the 
Turks  were  effectuating  their  own  plans.  Led  oy  aii  officer,  F^stapha 

Kanal,  the  liatlonalistvS  held  meetings  at  Erzerw  and  Civas  in  the  summer  of 
1919  and  secured  co.ntrol  of  tae  Parliai.ient  which  met  at  Constantinople  in  the 
winter  of  3.919-1920o  The  Parliaiuent  adopted  a  national  pact  declaring  for 
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the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Turkey.  The  answer  of  the  Allies  to  this 
was  to  cause  the  Sultan  to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  to  occupy  Constantinople 
with  military  forces  on  T.arch  1$,  1920,  and  to  arrest  as  many  Nationalist 
leaders  as  could  be  found.  This  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  Nationalists 
to  set  up  their  own  government  under  Tustapha  Kesnal  at  Angora  in  Anatolia. 

early  summer  Nationalist  armies  were  in  the  field  to  drive  the  Greeks  from 
Smyrna,  the  French  from  Cilicia,  and  the  Hritish  from  Ismid.  The  national 
pact  and  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  were  quite  opposed  in  terms.  The  Turics  chose 
war  to  submission. 

A  further  problem  in  the  Hear  Eastern  situation  was  the  qi^estion  of 
Armenia,  whoso  people  had  been  oppressed  by  the  Turks  for  many  years.  There 
was  considerable  sentiment  in  the  United  States  for  the  establishaent  of  an 
independent  Armenia.  Adiairal  Bristol  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Caucasus 
early  in  the  summer  of  1919  strongly  convinced  that  the  republics  which  had 
been  set  up  there  during  the  war  should  remain  part  of  Tuiicey  and  that  from 
the  national  point  of  view  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Armenia.  An  American 
arjy  officer.  Colonel  Haskell,  was  aopointcd  Allied  High  Commissioner  to 
Anaenia  that  summer.  This  was  an  entering  wedge,  believed  the  Admiral,  for 
an  American  mandate  over  Armenia,  which  would  get  the  United  States  involved 
politically  in  the  situation  in  the  Near  East.  To  keep  open  communication 
with  Colonel  Haskell,  a  radio  traffic  ship  was  stationed  at  Batum  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Bea.  The  advance  of  the  Bolsheviks  forced  the 
evacuation  of  the  personnel  of  the  High  Conimission  and  the  Near  East  Relief 
frosa  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus  in  l!ay  1920,  This  was  effected  by  the  U.  S.  S. 
i^ittsburgh,  flagship  of  Vice  Adrairal  Harry  S.  Knapp,  then  on  a  cruise  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  destroyer  Cole.  Following  an  agreement  with  the  Bolsheviks, 
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the  Turk’s  in  ihn  fall  of  1920  raoccupisd  Amenia, 

t)n  tho  nor'vhern  Ehoro  of  th©  Bl&ck  Sea  the  stragf-^ls  oetween  the  nhite 
Russian's  and  the  Boi.?.hevik8  went  on  until  the  end  of  1920,  After  Uie  defeat 
of  the  fo'i’^aor  urid^r  (General.  Denikin  at  the  end  of  1919  snd  his  flight  to 
Constantinople 5  the  coasia*^  was  taken  over  by  General  Vsrangei.  Apparently  at 
the  suggsatlcn  of  Adairal  Bristol,  Hoar  Acfenlral  IJewton  A.  t'cCully,  U,  S*  No 
and  a  party  of  officsre  and  enlisted  men  of  the  TJ.  S,  Navy 5  including  Lt,  Ccsidro 
iL  Koehlc:?,  wore  sent  into  South  Russia  early  in  1920  on  a  special  mission 

for  the  Dapartment  for  th«?  purpose  of  keeping  the  govemsient  infomod  of 

davelopjisnts  ibat  reg-ion.  Transportation  was  furnished  the  mission  by  vessels 
cf  Brlatol*$  dotaeb'^ent,  and  a  destroyer  was  stationed  on  the  coast  cf  South 
Hussisi  to  It,  !!ail  and  radio  ccsraunication  was  continuously  maintained 

witn  AdzniraJ.  lcCully«  It,  Goadro  Hamilton  ¥,  Bryan  was  detached  by  Admirra 
Bristol  to  nerve  as  McCi’liy's  agent  at  Odassa;  ha  was  also  to  keep  Bristol 
inforaod  of  happenings,  ffnen  Censral  V<irsng8l*s  dofeat  threatened  in  the  Crimea 
is\  ?so*ve&ib>2r  1920 ^  the  U,  S,  S,  Overton  was  at  Sevastopol,  Upon  receiving  a 
measaw?  frc?a  mcC^illy,  Admiral  Bristol  sent  the  destroyers  John  D,  Sd:wardg^ 
Hmip>rri?ys ,  Fox,  ajid  f/hippls  frcoi  other  places  in  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Crimea 
for  poaolble  use  in  evacuation.  These  vessels  and  the  St,  Louis  and  the 
Long,  which  were  sent  upon  receiving  news  of  the  continued  advance  of  the 
Bolsheviks,  took  part  with  ^he  American  steamships  Farsby  and  Navahoe  in  the 
evacuation  of  &13  Americana  authorized  by  !^cCully,  From  Odessa,  Sevastopol, 
and  hovoroseisk  were  evacuated,  besides  HcCuily^s  party,  the  American  consuls, 
and  their  ai'chives;  representatives  of  the  American  Red  Gross  and  the 
Y,  l,R  C.  A„;  relief  workers;  /jasrican  citizens;  and  Russian  refugees.  Large 


nimibsrs  of  Russia u  soldiers  and  civilian  refugees,  who  coiild  expect  no  mercy 
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from  the  Bolsheviks,  were  moved  out  on  Russian  rarshi pa  and  merchant  ships » 
Follo'wing  the  evacuation,  the  II «  S*  Navy  under  the  imn^ediate  supervision  of 
Lt,  Ccmdr,  Bryan  assisted  in  caring  for  over  1CX),000  Russian  refugees  on 
board  eighty  Russian  ships  in  the  harbor  at  Constantinople «  By  the  end  of 
the  year  nany  of  these  pitiable  people  had  been  transported  to  the  'foamier 
climate  of  Biserte,  TurJ-s,  where  the  warships  which  were  part  of  the  old 
imperial  Russian  Navy  were  laid  up  for  years « 

Frcsa  its  base  in  Constantinople  the  vessels  of  the  detachment  were  dis¬ 
patched  throughout  the  station  to  cope  with  the  conditions  which  developed 
following  the  armistice  and  the  occupation  of  Turkey.  After  June  1919,  when 
the  detaciiment  had  been  increased  to  a  strength  which  permitted  the  establish- 
Dont  of  regular  patrolling,  destroyers  ware  distributed  on  the  coasts  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  (Rersina  and  Beirut),  Couth  Russia  (Sevastopol),  Caucasus 
(Batusa),  the  north  coast  of  Asia  flinor  (iSansun),  while  sub-chasers  covered 
the  Gulf  of  Ismid  and  the  south  coast  of  tiie  Cea  of  f/armora  (!'udanla) » 

Another  destroyer  was  maintained  at  Constanta  or  Varna  on  the  wostem  coast 
of  the  Black  Csa  as  a  radio  relay  ship  to  coomunicate  with  Europe  and  the 
United  States  and  vdth  the  vessels  operating  in  the  Black  Cea«  These  vessels 
were  relieved  parj,odically  by  the  different  ships  changing  stations,  a  practice 
rddch  gave  the  mon  an  opportunity  to  visit  new  places  and  thus  kept  up  their 
morale.  A  reinfo rcesnent  consisting  of  the  destroyers  Dupont,  Tattnall ,  Cole, 
and  Diddle  reached  Constantinople  in  August  1919-  The  vessels  assigned  to 
the  detachment  remained  with  it  only  a  few  months  when  they  were  ordered  to 
some  other  station  according  to  the  system  then  followed  by  the  Navy  Department, 
In  the  suiamer  of  1920  the  naval  force  in  the  Near  East  was  increased  to  a 
total  of  twelve  destroyers.  Present  in  October  were  the  Chattanooga,  Scorpion, 
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nina  destroyers,  and  two  sub-cJiasers,  wiiile  the  ^>t«  Louis  and  three  more 
destroyers  were  on  the  Tray  to  Constantinople*  The  St»  Louis  arri'^ed  on 
October  19  and  served  with  the  detacliment  for  almost  a  year,  nearly  half  of 
the  period,  under  the  ctxnmand  of  Capt.  Viilliam  D.  Leal^iy*  Early  in  1921  after 
the  Bolsheviks  had  successfully  liquidated  the  White  Russians  from  South 
Russia  the  Navy  Department  wanted  to  reduce  the  naval  force  in  the  Near  East, 
but  the  State  Dopartsaent  did  not  feel  it  was  the  psychological  moment  for  a 
rechiction  since  conditions  there  were  still  confused  and  ttie  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Allies  was  about  to  meet. 

In  the  fall  of  1921  vessels  of  the  detachment  resumed  visits  to  Russian 
Black  Sea  ports  when  the  American  Relief  Administration  again  went  to  the 
assistance  of  starving  Russians,  A  severe  drought  ruined  the  crops  in  the 
Volga  region  and  in  the  districts  to  the  east,  causing  a  disastrous  famine 
which  finally  forced  the  Soviet  to  appeal  for  help  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  According  to  an  agreement  of  August  20,  1921  between  the  Soviet 
government  and  the  American  Relief  Administration,  the  distribution  of  the 
foodstuffs  and  other  relief  supplies  was  to  be  handled  by  the  A.  R.  A,,  so 
200  Americans  were  placed  in  charge  of  districts  into  which  the  famine  zone 
was  divided.  Colonel  T/illiara  N,  Haskell  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  which  distributed  in  all  ^3,000,0(X)  worth  of  relief  supplies.  As  in 
the  period  in-aiedlately  following  the  war,  the  assistance  of  vessels  of  the 
detachment  operating  under  Admiral  Bristol  was  afforded  for  transportation, 
mail,  and  communication  purposes.  Because  the  United  States  had  not  recognized 
the  Soviet  goverriinent,  the  State  Department  opined  that  as  a  general  rule 
American  naval  vessels  should  not  appear  in  Soviet  ports,  but  suggested  that 
in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  relief  workers  could  be  transported  in 
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naval  vesaexso  In  September  tha  U,  S.  S.  Qilmar  carried  A«  R.  A.  workers  to 
Novorossiak  to  investigate  facilities  there  for  handling  relief  supplies, 
and  similar  investigations  were  made  at  Odessa,  Theodosia,  and  Sevastopol, 

The  subsequent  arrival  of  tha  first  relief  cargo  was  received  by  tha  Soviets 
with  cordial ity.  Relief  shipments  began  late  in  1921,  reached  a  peak  in 
July  1922  f?nd  gradually  declined  thereafter.  Throughout  this  period  destroyers 
of  tha  detachment  made  regular  tours  of  the  Black  Sea,  touching  at  Varna, 
Constansa,  Odessa,  Theodosia,  Novorossisk,  Batum,  Trebizond,  and  Samsun,  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  the  vessels  engaged  on  this  duty  included  the 

Overton,  Sturtevant,  and  Williamson,  and  after  July  the  Bulmer, 
2^^  Lawrence,  Litchfield,  Parrott,  and  Simpson,  In  tha  Caucasus  the 
supplies  were  distributed  by  the  Hear  East  Relief  which  was  still  active  in 
that  region.  The  A,  R,  A,  ceased  its  operations  in  Septsnber  and  in  conse— 
q?ionc3  the  visits  by  naval  vessels  were  discontimied  in  November,  Not  until 
1933  did  the  Onited  States  assume  relations  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  following  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Democratic  Pi^sident  since 
the  77orld  F/ar, 

The  Greek  occupation  of  Sinyma  resulted  in  a  full  scale  war  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  ^ich  tha  former  succeeded  during  1920-1921  in  conquering 
a  considerable  part  of  Anatolia.  Failing  in  their  attempt  to  capture  Angora 
in  the  summer  of  1921,  the  Greeks  were  thereafter  forced  to  retreat  gradually 
to  the  coast,  Not  long  afterwards  the  French,  weary  of  waging  a  difficult  war 
and  jealous  of  the  British,  made  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  the  Tui^s, 
withdrew  from  Cilicia  and  changed  the  northern  border  of  Syria  in  favor  of 
Turkey,  In  August  1922  the  Turks  undertook  an  offensive  against  the  Greeks, 
routed  them,  drove  many  into  the  sea,  and  captured  the  rest. 
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Tlie  d8st4royBrs  serving  under  Admiral  Bristol  were  kept  so  occupied 
during  much  of  1922  in  connection  with  Russian  relief  activities  that  visits 
could  be  made  only  at  irregular  intervals  to  Mediterranean  ports.  Through 
contacts  at  Mersina  and  Beirut  and  from  other  sources  the  Admiral  kept  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  Graco-Turkish  war.  American  warships  were  not  visiting 
Greek  ports  any  more  since  the  United  States  had  not  recognised  the  return  of 
King  Constantine  to  the  throne  of  Greece.  Destroyer  Division  39,  comprising 
^ssill,  Lawrence,  Litchfield ^  McLelsh,  Parrott,  and  Simpson, 
reached  the  station  at  the  end  of  June,  permitting  the  return  to  the  United 
States  In  July  of  the  Childa,  Fox,  McFarland,  Overton,  Reuben  James,  Sands, 
SturtQvant,  and  Wllliaason. 

Apprised  of  the  likelihood  of  a  serious  situation  developing  at  Smyrna 
towarxis  which  Greek  soldiers  and  refugees  were  fleeing.  Admiral  Bristol 
ordered  the  Litchfield  and  the  Simpson  to  that  port  early  in  September  1922 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  Lawrence  with  relief  workers,  supplies,  his 
chief  of  staff.  Captain  Hepburn,  on  board.  Through  the  Adrdrsl*s  efforts 
a  disaster  relief  consnitteo  was  formed  by  American  relief  and  benevolent 
institutions  in  Constantinople,  and  a  representative  with  a  medical  unit  was 
sent  to  Smyrna.  American  sailors  were  landed  at  Smyrna  on  September  6  to 
protect  American  lives  and  property.  The  Turkish  army  entered  Uie  city  on 
the  9th,  and  tiirough  ^at  Bristol  regarded  as  insufficient  policing  allowed 
a  disastrous  fire  to  begin  on  September  13.  Under  the  coffimand  of  Captain 
Kepbum  the  awacuatioa  of  Americans  fi^  the  stricken  city  was  undertaken 
the  navta  forces.  They  were  removed  to  Athens  on  board  the  Simpson  and  a 
Shipping  Board  vessel. 
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There  remained  the  tremendous  job  of  evacijatiiig  250.CK50  Greek  rcf^igees, 
who  during  the  course  of  the  fire  were  hei’dod  onto  the  quay  by  American 
sailors c  These  people  could  not  be  left  there,  for  their  homes  had  been 
destroyed  by  retreating  Greek- soldiers  and  the  Turks  wanted  th€5s  cute  After 
cord'erencos  by  Allied  naval  officers  present,  initiated  by  Captain  Kepbum, 
it  ms  decided  that  tlie  only  solution  was  evacuationo  Through  negotiations 
•by  Captain  Hepbum,  who  as  an  American  naval  officer  was  less  unpopular  with 
the  Turks  than  the  naval  officers  of  the  European  powers  who  were  also  on 
hand  to  rasiove  their  nationsils,  arrangeTasnts  ware  made  with  Turkish  authorities 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  refugees,  and  peimission  was  obtained  for  using 
Greek  vessels  which  were  available  at  nearby  island  ports  for  this  purpesoo 
Thi!:i<?e  were  operated  under  the  direction  of  American  nava3.  officers,  senior  of 
•»hoEi  after  SopteEiber  16  was  Comdr,  Halsey  I’owell  of  the  Edsall »  In  addition 
to  the  destroyers  already  mentioned,  the  Edsall,  Parrott,  and  i'cl/eish  shared 
the  task  of  evacuation,  guarding  American  institutions,  and  meintaifdng  a 
shore  pa'brol*  Tlieir  activities  extended  to  other  jx^rts  of  Asia  Minor  in 
«hich  refugees  wei-e  also  crowded  and  continued  for  weeks »  The  migration  of 
the  Creeks  and  Am^fuians  from  Asia  Winor  was  one  of  the  greatest  folk  move¬ 
ments  in  the  world's  histoiy^  The  sustenarice  of  several  hundred  thousand 
peopl®  while  crowded  in  ports  awaiting  transportation  to  Greece  and  thereafter 
until  they  could  bo  absorbed  into  the  life  of  that  country  presented  a  relief 
problem  ’sdiich  was  participated  In  by  the  Near  East  Relief ,  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  U*  S.  Navjr^ 

Spurred  by  their  vic^xjrios,  the  Turks  marched  on  Constantinople  with  the 
object  of  r&co'vering  eastern  Thrace  from  the  GreskSo  Despite  the  fact  that 
they  wore  now  sivanding  alone,  the  British  brought  in  large  r©inforc®nerits  and 


announced  their  intention  to  defend  the  Straits,  which  had  been  declared  a 
neutral  aone  in  •Uia  Allied  proclamation  of  neutrality  of  May  1921 e  Peaceful 
3!athod8  pretrailed,  hcyswer,  and  an  armistice  was  signed  at  l^hidanla  on 
October  11,  1922,  following  which  Thrace  was  restored  to  the  Turks  as  far  as 
the  Maritsa  Idvor,  and  a  call  was  issued  for  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Lausanne 
to  establish  peace  frith  Turkey*  Refet  Pasha,  the  Turkish  general  designated 
to  taits  oTer  Ttirace,  stopped  in  Constantinople  on  the  way,  remained  a  month, 
and  took  o^er  its  government  frc^a  the  Allies,  The  Sultan  was  imnediately 
deposed,  and  a  year  later  Turkey  became  a  republic  with  Mustapha  Kemal  as 
the  first  presidents 

After  the  fall  of  SoQrma  the  American  naval  detachment  in  Turkish  waters 
T&s  atrengbhenedj  Admiral.  Bristol  had  some  fear  that  a  similar 

catastrophe  might  happen  at  Constantinople,  and  recoramandcd  reinforcements o 
Destroyer  Division  liO,  consisting  of  the  Bainbrldge,  Pox,  Gilmer,  Hatfield, 
Hopkins,  and  Kane,  .and  Division  iil,  consisting  of  the  Barry,  Goff,  King, 
EicFarland,  Overton,  and  Sturtevant,  left  Hampton  Hoads  on  October  2  and 
reached  Constantinople  on  the  22nd^  Two  destroyer  tenders,  the  Bridge  and 
the  Denebola,  followed*  ?.ith  twenty  destroyers  in  the  detachment  Admiral 
Bristol  was  able  to  keep  an  adequate  reserve  at  Constantinople  and  to  have 
regular  visits  made  at  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  Anatolia,  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  the  Turkish  Black  Sea  ports,  and  Piraeus,  Greece* 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Department  Adrrdral  Brtstol  attended  the 
first  session  of  the  Lausanne  conference  from  November  26,  1922  to  February  U, 
1923 j  Ills  collsague.e  were  Richard  V}„  Child,  Ambassador  to  Italy,  and  Joseph  C» 
Cror.j?,  Minister  to  Switserlandc  Although  they  were  only  ” observers,”  they 
took  c  prcaiinsrit  parii  in  the  proceedings o  During  th©  Admiral's  absence  from 
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Ccnstantinopla,  Frederic  R«  Dolbearo,  first  secretary  of  the  Aiatsric&n  Emhaissy 
et  Barlin^  e.ctad  ajs  Hi^jh  CdEE^iiseiorier^  Captain  Hapbum  took  coaacand  of 

the  nnvsX  detaclsnento  Vic©  Admiral  Andrew  T*  Long,  who  had  become  commander 
o.f  the  b,  S.  Haval.  Forces,  Europe  in  z\ugustj,  arrived  at  Constantinople  on 
the  Pittsb'orgh  before  Bristol*©  departure  and  remained  stationed  at  that  place 
.uitll  fAay  1.92 3 o  All  the  riestoyors  then  under  his  ccEsnand  -^rs  serving  in 
th?i  Near  Easto  Numerous  foreign  'srsrships  were  a3.so  moored  in  the  Bosporus, 
for  the  sltuj».tlort  ms  still  tense,  Ackii'al  Long  issued  o£*ders  in  December 
for  the  evacuation  of  Americans  and  American  forcfis  from  Constantinople  in 
case  of  an  eaergencyo  Together  with  Captain  Hepburn  he  was  conculted  by 
Dolbeare  concerning  matters  &ffectir.g  American  interests « 

the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  of  July  2ii,  1923  and  svjpplmmtary  conventions 
at  last  offccted  a  peace  settlement  trlth  Turkey,  Territorially  she  fared 
soTiOichat  better  thm'^  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  securing  ©as tarn  Thrace  and 
a  confina;?.tlon  of  the  Syrian  frontfver  agi'sed  upon  with  France  in  1921 , 
Jfeso^jo'tamla  (lra«^),  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine  were  recognised  as  inde» 
pendent  of  Turkey,  while  Libya,  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  Cyprus  were  renouncedo 
An  e^cchange  of  populations  was  agreed  upon  between  Greece  and  Turkey  by  which 
the  evb^ects  of  the  one  in  the  other  we^re  to  be  resTioved,  The  United  States 
WAS  not  a  party  to  this  treaty  because  It  had  not  been  at  war  with  Turkey, 
buu  after  it.i  negotiation  it  could  do  nothing  except  make  a  treaty  on  the 
Hime  tarns,.  Fulfilling  instructions  from  Secretaiy  of  State  Hughes,  who 
believed  it  best  for  <yax^  j-elations  with  T^irkey  to  be  regularised,  Joseph  Co 
Grew  signed  the  Turcc-^imeri  can  treaty  01'  Lausanne  on  August  6,  1923  o 
^''nroughout  most  of  tlie  negotiations  at  lausanne  the  force  of  twenty 
American  destroyers  was  mai.ntained  In  Turld.sh  waters,  although,  as  the 
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Chisf  of  ^sval  Operations  pointed  out,  the  maintenance  of  so  many  there  was 
a  serious  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  home  fleet o  Nevertheless,  the 
discretion  of  the  officer  in  ccsmraand  of  the  station  and  the  opinion  of  the 
State  Doportoont  was  allowed  to  govern  the  size  of  the  force,  as  in  previous 
yearso  Admiral  Long  reported  the  situation  still  delicate  at  the  end  of 
November  1922  and.  likely  to  bsccaie  serious  if  a  break  should  occur  in  the 
conference  at  Lausanne «  The  , conference  did  break  up  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  and  Adial.ral  Bristol  returned  to  Constantinople,  but  negotiations 
were  resumed  at  Lausanne  in  April.,  the  Admiral  not  returning o  With  the 
approval  of  the  State  Department  six  destroyers  including  the  Bainbridge, 
Hopkins,  Kane,  McFarltand,  Overton,  and  Sturtevant  were  sent  homo  in  May,  and 
another  group  of  six  comprising  the  Barry,  Fox,  Giliaer,  Goff,  Hatfield,  and 
King  departed  in  Julyo  In  the  former  month  the  Pittsburgh  also  left  to  visit 
other  European  ports »  Remaining  thereafter  were  eight  destroyers,  the 
Scorpion,  the  Bridge,  and  the  DenebolUo  Since  the  Turco-American  treaty 
was  still  being  negotiated  and  since  the  Allies  had  not  yet  evacuated  a 
Constantinople,  these  vessels  were  maintained  on  the  station  for  a  while 
longaro 

Constantinople  was  to  be  restored  to  Turkey,  the  Straits  were  to  be 
demilitariaed  and  opened  to  all  nations,  according  to  the  Lausanne  con¬ 
ventions;  The  evacuation  of  Constantinople  began  on  August  U,  1923,  the 
day  following  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne  by  the  T’jrkish  Grand  National  Assembly  at  Angora,  and  was  completed 
without  disturbance  on  October  2  upon  the  departure  of  General  Harrington, 
the  Allied  coonandor-in-chief ,  and  the  last  of  the  Allied  troops*  Before 
the  completion  of  the  Allied  withdrawal.  Dr.  Adnan  Bey,  the  representative 
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in  Constantinople  of  the  Turkish  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  indicated  to 
Admiral  Bristol  that  it  was  expected  that  the  American  naval  vessels  vfould 
be  sent  away«  At  the  end  of  the  Allied  occupation  only  the  Scorpion, 

Denebola,  the  Litchfield,  and  Lawrence  were  at  Constantinople,  the  other 
destroyers  having  been  sent  cruising  in  the  Aegean  in  order  to  avoid  any 
embarrassment  their  presence  might  have  causedo  On  October  U,  two  days 
before  the  Turks  wore  to  enter  the  city,  the  last  of  the  vessels  were  ordered 
away,  the  two  destroyers  being  sent  to  report  to  the  Commander,  Naval  Forces, 
Kuropeo 

Thar€)after,  out  of  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  Turks,  our  naval 
activities  at  Constantinople  ware  greatly  reduced Following  a  recoffiman- 
dation  consnunicated  by  Admiral  Bristol  towards  the  end  of  October  that  the 
use  of  the  naval  base  at  Constantinople  be  discontinued,  a  conference  occurred 
between  representatives  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  State  Department  in 
which  it  was  decided  that  a  detachment  of  six  destroyers,  a  subchaser,  and 
the  Scorpion  would  be  continued  in  the  region  as  the  U.  S«  Naval  Detachment, 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  that  the  situation  would  be  reviewed  in  six  months  o 
In  desiring  the  continuance  of  naval  vessels  in  1:he  eastern  Mediterranean 
the  State  Department  was  Influenced  by  conditions  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the 
mandated  territories.  The  U.  S.  Naval  Detachment,  Eastern  Ffedlterranean 
was  established  as  such  on  November  6.  The  naval  supply  base  at  Constantinople 
was  discontinued,  the  surplus  stores  being  transported  to  the  United  States 
on  the  Bridge  and  the  Denebola.  The  building  was  retained,  however,  for 
storing  spare  parts  belonging  to  the  Scorpion,  which  was  to  be  retained  for 
the  use  of  the  Admiral,  for  garage  purposes,  for  the  Detachment  post  office, 
and  for  office  supplies.  By  the  spring  of  192U  political  conditions  in  the 
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N0ar  East  had  quieted  down,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  detachment 
commarider,  the  remaining  destroyers,  consisting  of  the  Bulmer,  Sdsall , 
iL^cLeish,  HcCormick,  Parrott,  and  Simpson,  were  transferred  to  the  Commander, 
Naval  Forces,  Europe  on  Hay  6*  Admiral  Bristol’s  naval  staff  was  reduced 
before  long  to  three  aides.  Captain  Hepburn  had  recently  been  detached  as 
the  chief  of  staff,  and  the  assistant  chief  of  staff,  Lt.  Coodr,  Thomas  C, 
Kinkaid,  continued  only  until  the  summer. 

For  over  three  years  longer  Admiral  Bristol  remained  at  Constantinople 
as  U,  S,  High  Commissioner,  performing  diplomatic  duties.  Had  the  treaty 
with  Turkey  of  1923  been  ratified,  he  would  have  been  replaced  by  an  ambas¬ 
sador,  In  Decesmber  1923  the  Admiral  negotiated  an  agreement  with  Turkey 
for  t!ie  settlement  of  claims.  In  1925  the  State  Department  was  willing  to 
part  with  his  services,  but  President  Coolidge  requested  him  to  continue, 
believing  that  his  influence  and  experience  would  be  helpful  to  American 
interests.  Later  that  year  he  made  his  only  visit  to  the  United  States  while 
serving  it  in  Constantinople,  Vice  Admiral  Roger  Welles  during  a  visit  to 
that  place  in  1926  found  Admiral  Bristol  to  be  popular  among  both  the  foreign 
representatives  and  the  Turkish  officials  and  exercising  among  the  latter  an 
influence  second  to  none.  In  August’ 1926  Lt,  Comdr,  Webb  Trammell,  who  had 
been  an  aide  to  the  Admiral  for  two  years,  was  assigned  to  his  diplomatic 
staff  as  naval  attache  to  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania,  Under  instructions 
from  the  State  Department  Admiral  Bristol  arranged  in  February  192?  for  the 
exchange  of  notes  providing  for  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  At  last  he  was  relieved  from  his  post  at 
Constantinople  in  the  following  month  and  allowed  to  complete  his  naval 
career  in  an  appropriate  manner.  The  assignment  t^ich  he  had  STcpected  to 
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endure  for  only  a  few  montha  had  been  lengthened  by  conditions  in  the  Near 
East  to  a  period  of  over  eight  years  o  His  successor  in  Turkey  was  Ambassador 
Joseph  C,  GreWo 

Bristol* 8  subsequent  career  in  the  Navy  included  two  impojrbant  assign¬ 
ments  c  From  1927  to  1929  he  was  commandsr'-in-chief  of  the  U,  So  Asiatic 
Fleet  with  the  rank  of  admiral  and  the  Pittsburgh  as  flagship.  For  the  next 
throe  years  he  dealt  with  hlgtier  naval  problems  as  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  General  Board,  After  his  retirement  in  1932  ha  engaged  in  private 
business  in  TVashington  unt3.1  his  death  in  1939  o 

Of  Admiral  Bristol’s  services  Secretary  of  State ^  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
wrote s  ^Th©  success  and  achievements  of  Admiral  Bristol  in  representing 
American  interests  in  Turkey  through  a  long  and  dJ-fficult  period  have  been 
oignal  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  confirm  what  must  already  be  well 
known  to  your  Depaiiaaent,  namely  that  the  distingiiished  naval  officer  has 
served  as  a  diplomat  with  eqiml  distinction,” 
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The  United  States  Navy  established  a  considerable 
number  of  Naval  Port  Officers  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  during  and  immediately  after  the  First  World  War. 
With  the  prospect  that  this  practice  may  be  repeated, 
it  is  planned  to  prepare  for  this  series  analyses  of  the 
problems  faced  by  those  earlier  port  officers,  in  the 
belief  that  their  e:qperience  may  be  of  some  assistance 
to  those  who  assume  similar  responsibilities  a  quarter 
century  later.  While  certain  problems  were  common  to 
all  port  officers,  wherever  stationed,  there  were  many 
special  situations  peculiar  to  particular  ports.  Con¬ 
ditions,  naturally,  would  not  be  identical  at  Murmansk, 
VlachsDstok,  Spalato  and  Bordeaux,  This  first  port  offi¬ 
cers  study  deals  with  conditions  at  western  French  ports 
handling  a  constant  stream  of  traffic  to  and  from  the 
United  States}  it  is  expected  that  the  series  will  later 
present  the  story  of  a  few  other  ports  where  conditions 
were  somewhat  different. 
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'  U.  S.  Naval  Port  Officers  in  the  Bordeaux  Region 
;  1917-1919 


For  the  use  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  American  naval  forces,  it  was 
necessary  to  acqtiire  and  develop  extensive  port  facili¬ 
ties  in  France  in  1917,  Ports  suitable  for  troop  trans¬ 
ports,  cargo  vessels,  and  naval  patrol  and  escort  vessels 
had  to  be  found, so  that  the  United  States  could  get  its 
men  and  material  to  the  front  and  make  its  might  felt  in 
the  struggle  against  Germany,  During  the  preceding  years 
of  the  war,  the  British  had  preempted  the  French  Channel 
ports  and  the  railroads  leading  from  them  to  the  front¬ 
lines  also  utilized  for  military  operations — so  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  use  the  of 
Biscay  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  Besides  being 
more  remote  from  the  front,  a  fact  i^ch  increased  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties,  most  of  these  ports  were  not  of 
sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  largest  ships  and  were 
poorly  supplied  with  berths  and  facilities. 

Since  Bordeaux  was  the  largest  commercial  port  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  third  largest  in  the  country, 
ranking  after  Le  Havre  and  Marseilles,  it  was  natural  for 
it  to  become  an  American  base.  It  was  also  natural  for 
local  interests  to  seek  to  attain  this  desirable  end, 
and  they  did  by  instigating  a  report  by  a  French  military 
commission  which  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  sta¬ 
tion  for  patrol  vessels  at  be  Verdon,  the  use  of  Pauillac 
for  discharging  cargoes,  troops,  and  animals,  and  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  at  Bassens,  An  inspection 
of  the  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Franco  was  made  upon 
orders  issued  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  a 
joint  Franco— American  commission.  It  reported  that  the 
early  debarkation  of  American  troops  should  take  place 
at  St,  Nazaire,  but  it  indicated  that  La  Rochelle  and 
Bordeaux  would  have  to  be  used.  Extensive  improvements 
i  in  the  way  of  docks  and  railroad  facilities  were  recom- 
j  mended  for  the  last  harbor,  which  should  be  kept  unen¬ 
cumbered  pending  their  completion.  There  appears  to  have 
been  an  examination  of  these  ports  by  a  joint  board  of 
U,  S.  Army  and  U,  S.  Navy  officers  during  this  period. 

In  June  1917  a  Military  Railroad  Commission  composed  of 
American  Array  officers  made  a  tour  of  the  French  front; 
they  inspected  the  railroad  lines  connecting  it  with  the 
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Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  ports  of  the  bay,  including  those 
in  the  Bordeaux  region;  and  they  collected  data  which  was 
used  in  planning  the  Anay’s  transportation  system  in 
France. 


The  ancient  city  of  Bordeaux,  famou^i  in  the  United 
States  for  the  wines  named  after  it  that  are  produced  in 
the  neighboring  country,  is  located  on  a  semi -circle  of 
the  Garonne  River  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  Although  not 
capable  of  accanmodating  the  largest  ocean  liners  of  that 
day,  the  port  of  Bordeaux  possessed  considerable  ship¬ 
building,  repair,  and  supply  organizations,  in  addition 
to  being  well  protected  from  the  weather,  secure  from 
naval  attack,  and  remote  from  the  usual  zones  of  submarine 
activities.  Twenty  miles  below  Bordeaux  at  Bee  d»Ambes 
the  Garonne  unites  with  the  Dordogne  River  to  form  the 
Gironde  River,  a  wide  estuary  which  one  naval  officer  who 
served  on  it  likened  to  the  upper  half  of  Delaware  Bay. 
Ctherports  on  the  Garonne-Gironde  system  employed  by 
United  States  forces  included  Bassens,  four  miles  below 
Bordeaux  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  Pauillac  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Gironde  twenty-five  miles  from  its 
mouth,  with  wharfage  for  vessels  too  large  to  ascend  to 
Bordeaux.  At  Le  Verdon  on  the  southern  side  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Gircmde  a  great  arm  of  the  land  provides  a 
sheltered  roadstead  where  vessels  could  be  anchored  pend¬ 
ing  the  receipt  of  movement  orders.  From  Le  Verdon  a 
railroad  provided  a  further  means  of  travelling  to 
Bordeaux.  Across  the  embochure  from  Le  Verdon,  lay  Royan, 
one  of  the  chief  sea  bathing  resorts  of  France,  idiich  was 
useful  chiefly  because  of  its  location  as  it  lacked 
idiarfage  with  discharge  facilities. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  Americans  into  Bordeaux, 
it  had  been  developed  as  a  rev^  ctuaHing  base  by  the 
French.  To  increase  its  capacity  for  this  purpose,  new 
quays  and  facilities  were  constructed  at  Bordeaux, 

Bassens,  Pauillac,  and  at  Blaye  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Gironde  not  far  from  Pauillac.  So  crowded  were  the  docks 
on  the  river  in  1915  tliat  colliers  were  considerably  de¬ 
layed  before  getting  berths.  The  total  quantity  of 
iiiQX)rts  was  greatly  expanded  while  the  exports  were  even 
more  greatly  reduced.  But  the  advent  of  the  Americans 
was  to  effect  an  even  greater  change  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  region. 
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The  importance  of  the  port  facilities  in  France  in 
the  American  military  effort  was  realized  by  Rear  Admiral 
Albert  Cleaves,  commander  of  the  Cruiser  and  Transport 
1  Force  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who  said  that  "the  number  of 
troops  that  may  be  landed  in  France  at  present  depends 
'  not  upon  the  success  of  the  anti-submarine  campaign,  and 
]  consequent  tonnage  available  and  building,  but  upon  the 
port  facilities  provided  in  France  aiid  England  for  the 
disembarkation  of  the  troops  and  supplies  that  must  come 
from  America." 

The  U.  S.  Navy  Department  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  had  no  plans  for  the  organization  of  a  port  system 
and  little  idea  of  what  would  be  needed  in  connection 
therewith.  Following  the  decision  of  the  government  to 
arm  merchant  vessels.  Rear  Admiral  William  S*  Sims  was 
ordered  towards  the  end  of  March  1917  to  England  to 
represent  the  Navy  and  keep  it  informed  of  developments. 

Cn  June  14,  1917,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  our  naval 
vessels  abroad  as  Force  Commander,  U.  S.  Naval  Forces 
Operating  in  European  Waters.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels  informed  Sims  on  Uay  8  that  the  French  government 
had  requested  and  the  Navy  Department  was  •  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  temporary  bases  at  Bordeaux  and  Brest 
Sims  approved — provided  the  destroyer  bases  did  not  suffer 
Orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  on  June  1  to  Capt.. 
William  B.  Fletcher  to  organize  the  vessels  being  fitted 
out  for  distant  service  as  the  U.  S.  Patrol  Squadrons 
i  Operating  in  European  Waters,  to  proceed  to  Brest,  es¬ 
tablish  a  base'  there,  and  begin  operations  in  the  waters 
,  adjacent  to  the  French  coast  under  the  general  command  of 
Vice  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims.  Slightly  more  than  a  month  later 
Captain  Fletcher  reached  Brest  with  his  converted  yachts, 
and,  after  locating  his  headquarters  on  shore  at  Brest, 
began  operating  with  the  French  Navy  against  German  sub¬ 
marines.  His  original  complement  of  eight  vessels  was 
augmented  by  two  additional  squadrons  of  converted  yachts 
in  Axigust  and  September,  and  by  a  destroyer  squadron  in 
October. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  Comdr.  John  B.  Patton,  an 
officer  of  considerable  experience  in  naval  construction 
who  had  recently  been  recalled  from  retirement,  received 
orders  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Bordeaux,  France  and  take  command  of  the  naval 
base  to  be  established  there.  He  could  get  no  definite 
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orders  in  the  department  as  to  what  his  exact  duties  were 
to  be,  but,  knowing  that  he  would  have  to  establish  the 
base,  he  asked  for  and  was  assigned  an  engineer  officer, 
a  paymaster,  and  several  yoemen*  He  was  told  by  the 
French  naval  attache  in  Washington  that  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  had  agreed  to  establish  two  naval  bases  in  France* 
Arriving  in  Bordeaux  in  the  Espagne  on  July  18,  he  re¬ 
ported  by  letter  to  Admiral  Sims  and  to  Captain  Richard  H. 
Jackson,  the  Navy  Representative  in  Paris,  After  seeing 
them  and  Captain  Fletcher  subsequently  in  Paris,  he  was 
still  without  specific  instructions  from  the  American 
Naval  authorities  so  he  proceeded  along  the  lines  already 
worked  out  by  the  French,  who  had  planned  the  development 
of  a  coaling  and  supply  station  at  Pauillac  for  the  use 
of  tl^e  naval  patrol  and  escort  vessels  operating  along 
the  coast. 

The  naval  station  at  Pauillac  was  located  in  the 
neighboring  hamlet  of  Trompeloup,  thirty  miles  from 
Bordeaux,  where  a  steel  and  concrete  wharf  was  available 
for  use.  Here  with  the  approval  and  assistance  of  the 
French  authorities  Commander  Patton  began  the  development 
of  a  base  for  the  use  of  the  American  naval  vessels  which 
were  just  then  arriving  on  the  coast  of  France,  He  ac¬ 
quired  land,  rented  buildings,  contracted  for  coal,  and 
began  the  construction  of  another  wharf  from  piling  and 
planks.  The  transformation  of  vineyards,  industrial 
plants,  and  pastures  into  a  naval  base  comprising  storage  | 
buildings,  housing  for  personnel,  and  repair  facilities 
went  ahead  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Lieut,  Loiiis  L, 
Bernier,  a  native  of  France  long  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  and  an  experienced  ship  repair  man  who  had  enrolled 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  and  accompanied  Patton  to 
Bordeaux*  Admiral  Sims,  to  whose  headquarters  in  London 
Commander  Patton  had  been  reporting  his  troubles,  sought 
in  August  to  obtain  authorization  from  the  Navy  Department 
for  the  expenditure  of  $150,000  on  the  proposed  base,  but  : 
Admiral  William  S,  Benson, the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
responded  that  it  was  not  the  department  *s  policy  to  com¬ 
mit  itself  to  the  establishment  of  shore  bases  except  for  i 
aviation  purposes  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  military  j 
situation  absolutely  demanded  and  that  it  was  the  in-  t  3 
tention  to  supply  two  repair  ships  for  the  use  of  the  J 
small  craft  operating  on  the  French  coast.  Sim's  re¬ 
joinder  was  that  the  situation  demanded  a  shore  estab¬ 
lishment  at  Pauillac  and  that  furnishing  mother  ships 
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would  be  diverting  valuable  trans-Atlantic  tonnage* 

In  reply  Admiral  Sims  was  informed  that  the  U.  S*  S. 
Panther  and  the  U*  S*  S*  Bridgeport  would  be  sent  to 
France*  This  decision  forced  the  discontinuance  of  the 
work  on  the  repair  shop  at  Pauillac  much  to  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  French,  but  the  preparations  for  its 
use  as  a  coaling  station  went  ahead,  A  former  laundry 
building  furnished  accommodations  for  the  men  to  be 
attached  to  the  station,  and  ample  storerooms* 

At  Bordeaux  in  the  meantime  Commander  Patton  had 
been  organizing  the  staff  of  the  American  Navsil  Base* 

Its  organization,  as  prescribed  in  a  general  order  of 
July  31,  1917,  comprised  several  departments*  The 
office  of  the  Commanding  Officer  or  Port  Officer,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Commander  Patton,  a  chief  yeoman  and  3  yeo¬ 
men,  was  concerned  with  the  movements  of  vessels,  log 
books,  personnel  records,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and 
communication*  Paymaster  F.  B*  Colby  acted  as  dis¬ 
bursing  officer,  supply  officer,  and  accounting  officer 
and  was  concerned  with  general  administration,  contracts, 
requisitions,  pay  roll,  storehouses  and  supplies,  ord¬ 
nance  stores,  and  commissary  department*  He  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  chief  yeoman  and  a  yeoman.  The  industrial 
department  was  under  lieutenant  Bernier  and  comprised 
a  civil  engineer,  an  electrician,  a  chief  petty  officer, 
and  ten  men*  Surgeon  H*  Shaw,  Assistant  Surgeon  L,  Hays, 
and  four  hospital  corpsmbn  composed  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment,  which  took  care  of  the  sick  bay,  hospital  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  sanitary  inspection*  At  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  nineteen  enlisted  men  were  included  in  the 
personnel  at  Bordeaux;  these  increased  to  only  twenty- 
four  at  the  end  of  1917* 

To  look  after  the  interests  of  American  ships 
which  were  beginning  to  arrive  in  considerable  numbers 
at  French  ports.  Admiral  Sims  ordered  Comdr,  Frank  P* 
Baldwin  to  duty  as  naval  port  officer  at  St*  Nazaire 
and  Commander  Patton  to  additional  duty  in  the  same 
capacity  at  Bordeaux.  The  latter *s  orders  were  issued 
to  him  on  September  24,  1917  and  designated  him  as  na¬ 
val  port  officer  at  Bordeaux,  Pauillac,  and  Bassens, 
Admiral  Sims  notified  Rear  Admiral  Fletcher,  Commander, 

U.  S.  Patrol  Squadrons  Operating  on  the  French  Coast, 
that  these  officers  were  to  be  under  his  orders  and 
described  their  duties  as  follows: 
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5.  SHIPPING 

He  should  control  all  U.S,  Shipping, 
permitting  no  vessel  to  sail  except  under  his 
orders,  and  in  regular  organized  convoys.  The 
term  ”11. S.  Shipping**  is  to  be  construed  as  em¬ 
bracing  troop  transports,  chartered  supply 
vessels  carrying  army  supplies.  Naval  supply 
vessels,  all  vessels  under  charter  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  such  other  U.S.  Merchant  vessels 
as  may  visit  the  port  in  question.  Some  diffi¬ 
culty  may  be  e^qjerienced  in  controlling  U.S. 
vessels  nhich  are  not  iinder  charter  by  the 
Government,  but  by  working  with  the  French  au¬ 
thorities,  it  may  be  possible  to  withold  the 
clearance  of  such  vessels  until  they  express 
willingness  to  cary  out  orders.  All  Allied 
shipping  in  British  waters  is  now  required  to 
travel  in  convoy,  regardless  of  nationality, 
and  the  U.S.  Government  is  shortly  to  require 
all  vessels  to  leave  home  ports  in  convoy.  In 
order  to  reduce  shipping  losses  on  this  side  it 
is  necessary  to  take  a  firm  hand  and  dispatch 
our  vessels  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  the 
greatest  security. 

6.  TROOP  TRANSPORTS  AND  STORE  SHIPS 

The  Naval  Port  Officer  should  be  in¬ 
formed  by  you  of  the  prospective  arrival  of 
Troop  Transports  and  Store  Ships,  and  all  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  their  escort  into  port.  In 
the  case  of  vessels  of  the  same  classes  outward 
bound  they  are  to  be  detained  in  port,  or  at  a 
safe  anchorage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port, 
until  a  convoy  can  be  formed  and  a  suitable 
escort  provided.  The  Naval  Port  Officer  must 
keep  you  informed  as  to  the  dates  of  readiness 
for  sailing  of  such  vessels,  and  permit  none  of 
them  to  sail  except  in  convoys.  This  will, 
probably,  result  in  the  delay  of  some  ships,  but 
it  will  ensure  safety,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  a  regular  outward  bound  convoy  from  a  suit¬ 
able  port  may  be  arranged  to  sail  about  once 
every  eight  days.  In  such  .^nvoy  can  be  placed 
any  Allied  westbound  merchant  vessels.  lour 
duty  with  respect  to  these  convoys  will  be  to 
see  that  they  are  provided  with  suitable  escort 
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and  to  give  instructions  as  to  time  of  sailing. 
Ordinarily  they  should  leave  the  French  coast 
Just  before  dark,  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
most  dangerous  areas  by  night,  and  be  escorted 
for  about  forty-eight  hours.  You  vrould  also 
prescribe  the  route  to  be  pursued  through  the 
danger  zone  upon  information  furnished  from 
London  or  Paris  or  derived  from  the  local 
French  authorities, 

7,  The  internal  organization  of  the  convoy 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Senior  Officer 
of  the  convoy,  who  should  provide  the  necessary 
instructions  for  zigzagging,  behavior  under  at¬ 
tack,  dispersal,  rendezvous,  etc.  As  it  is 
probable  that  the  Naval  Port  Officer  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  consulted  on  these  matters,  he  should 
be  kept  supplied  with  all  the  latest  information 
as  to  test^  and  approved  methods,  so  that  he 
•Miy  give  proper  advice  on  request. 

m  AIRCRAFT 

The  Naval  Port  Officer  should,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  arrange  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  French  Coastal  Air  Stations  to  assist  our 
inward  and  outward  bound  convoys.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  your  office,  but  the  Port  Offi¬ 
cer  should  have  full  authority  to  communicate 
direct  with  the  local  French  authorities  as  well, 

9.  MINESWEEPING 

The  Naval  Port  Officer  should,  by  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  you  and  with  the  local 
French  authorities  keep  himself  fully  informed 
as  to  the  state  of  the  approach  channels,  the 
progress  of  mine-sweeping  operations  and  the 
results  of  such  operations,  and  should  keep  you 
similarly  informed, 

10,  COAL  AND  OTHER  SUPPLIES 

The  Naval  Port  Officer  should  keep  you 
informed  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand  and  the  amounts  desired  from  time 
to  time. 
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11.  INFORMATION 

The  Naval  Port  Officer  should  inter¬ 
view  the  Captain  or  Master  of  every  U.  S*  Man- 
of-y/ar.  Transport,  Supply  Ship,  and  other  vessels 
entering  his  port,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  any  criticisms  they  may  have  to  make  as  to 
difficulties  of  entering  the  ports,  lack  of 
pilots,  patrols,  etc.,  and  any  suggestions  they 
may  have  for  improvements.  These  matters  are  of 
urgent  importance,  particularly  in  connection 
with  our  Troop  Transports  and  Supply  Ships. 
Conditions  that  may  be  handled  by  the  local 
French  authorities  should  be  taken  up  direct 
with  them, 

12.  CO-ORDINATION 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Naval  Port 
Officer  to  keep  in  constant  and  close  touch  with 
the  U.S.  Army  representatives  and  the  French  au¬ 
thorities  at  the  ports  to  work  in  close  harmony 
•  with  them  and  to  use  every  endeavor  to  avoid  fric¬ 
tion  and  clashes  of  authority. 

13.  COJMUNI  CATIONS 

The  Naval  Port  Officer  will  have  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  the  communication  office  at  his 
port.  He  will  be  given  the  services  of  a  Com¬ 
munication  Officer,  whenever  such  detail  is 
found  possible,  and  will,  also,  be  furnished 
with  a  Communication  Staff  of  the  necessary  size. 

I 

X4.  At  St-Nazaire  Assistant  Paymaster 
Cunnungham  is,  at  present,  detailed  as  Conmuni-^W 
cation  Officer,  and  he  will  continue  at  that  “ 
capacity  until  such  time  as  another  officer  can  # 
be  sent  for  that  duty.  Paymaster  Cunningham  has 
certain  additional  duties  in  connection  with  dis¬ 
bursements  which  he  will  continue  to  perform. 

A  separate  letter  will  be  written  going  into  the 
duties  of  the  Communication  Officer  in  more 
detail, 

15.  The  Communication  Officer  at  each  port 
will,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Port  Officer, 
and  with  his  advice,  assistance  and  co-operation, 
handle  all  matters  in  regard  to  communications. 
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make  suggestions  for  inQ)roveiiient  and  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  keeping  a  secret  file  of  all  important 
messages;  also^  he  will  take  steps  to  guard  a- 
gainst  secret  communications  falling  into  the 
hands  of  any  but  Commissioned  Officers,  or  such 
member  of  the  Communication  Force  as  it  may  be 
found,  necessary,  owing  to  shortage  of  personnel, 
to  entrust  them  to*. 

16.  It  is  particularly  necessary  that  the 
prospective  dates  of  arrival  of  Troop  convoys 
and  Supply  convoys  be  kept  secret,  and  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  French  auttiorities  and  the  U.S. 
Army  authorities  only  in  sufficient  time  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  make  the  proper  preparations  for 
their  reception. 

17.  REPORTS  AND  RSOOMMENDATIONS 

All  reports  made  by  the  Naval  Port 
Officer  should  be  made  to  you  direct,  the  most 
secret  and  rapid  means  of  communication  being 
utilized.  The  Naval  Port  Officer  should,  how¬ 
ever  be  authorized  to  communicate  direct  with 
my  Staff  Representative  in  Paris  and  with  other 
Naval  Port  Officers  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity. 
He  should,  in  all  cases,  immediately  furnish  you 
with  copies  of  his  communications. 

18.  ARMED  GUARDS 

Whenever  a  vessel  carrying  a  Naval 
Armed  Guard  enters  a  Port  Officer *s  port  he  is 
to  inspect  the  Guard,  or  have  it  inspected  by  a 
conq^etent  representative,  and  should  make  to  you, 
for  further  transmission  to  me,  a  report  covering 
the  following  points  and  any  others  that  may  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  in  individual  cases: 

(a)  Vessel  -  from  -  to 

(b)  Master 

(c)  Officer  or  P.O.  in  charge  of  guard 

(d)  Number,  calibre,  and  condition  of 
guns 

(o)  Arrangement  and  condition  of  maga¬ 
zines 

(f)  Personnel 

( g )  Organ! zation 
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(h)  Co-operation  between  guard  and 
ship  personnel 

(i)  Food 

Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
question  of  uniforms  and  personal  neatness  of 
guards,  as  the  appearance  of  these  men  will  have 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  opinion  of  a  very- 
large  number  of  people  as  to  the  general  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  Navy. 

19.  As  the  appointment  of  Naval  Port 
Officers  is  a  new  departure,  the  duties  of  such 
Officers  cannot  be  prescribed  completely  and 
with  exactness.  Much  must  be  left  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  he  exercise  good  Jud^ent, 
tact  and  discretion,  in  order  to  avoid  friction 
with  the  local  authorities,  both  French  and  U.S. 
Army.  He  must,  on  the  one  hand,  avoid  umrar- 
ranted  assumptions  of  authority,  and  he  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  use  every  endeavor  to  advance 
the  common  cause,  which  is  that  of  the  safe  and 
prompt  entry  and  dispatch  of  Troop  Ships,  Supply 
Ships  and  other  vessels.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  between  you  and  the  Port  Officer 
there  shall  be  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence, 
and  a  constant  exchange  of  information.  It  is 
also  very  important,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
that  the  prospective  movements,  both  outward  and 
inward,  of  U.S.  vessels,  be  protected  by  secrecy, 
by  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  convoy  plan, 
and  by  the  provision  of  suitable  escorts.  If 
these  objects  are  successfully  accon^plished  minor 
difficulties  and  failings  will  have  no  bearing  on 
the  final  genereG.  result. 

On  October  19,  1917  Rear  Admiral  Fletcher  com¬ 
municated  to  Coimnander  Patton  secret  instructions  as 
follows: 


1.  You  will  be  the  Port  representative  at  ^  j 
Pauillac,  Bordeaux  and  Bassens,  France,  of  the.*  . 
Commander  U.S. Patrol  Squadrons  Operating  on 
French  Coast.  ^ 
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2.  You  Trill,  as  far  as  is  possible,  be 

!  informed  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  U.S.  Ship¬ 
ping  Government  chartered  or  private,  bound  for 
ports  on  the  Gironde  River. 

3.  You  Tiill  similarly  inform  the  Squadron 
Commander  as  to  the  dates  irhen  such  vessels  are 
ready  to  leave  your  ports,  and  as  far  in  advance 
of  departure  as  possible. 

4.  If  such  vessels  are  bound  north  or  south 
along  the  Fi*ench  Coast,  they  Trill  take  advantage 
of  the  regularly  constituted  convoys. 

5.  You  vill  report  the  names,  speed  and 
size  of  vessels  bound  off  shore  in  order  that 
instructions  may  be  issued  for  them  to  proceed 
to  such  points  as  may  be  designated  for  assembly 
and  escort  in  convoys. 

6.  You  Tfill  arrange  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  departure  of  vessels  in  Coastal  convoys. 
Information  concerning  submarines  and  mines 
should  be  obtained  by  the  Masters  of  vessels  at 
the  latest  possible  moment  before  leaving  your 
port,  from  the  offices  of  the  French  Port  Au¬ 
thorities  on  the  Gironde.  Port  authorities  must 
also  be  kept  infomed  of  the  sailings  so  that 
such  preparations  as  are  desirable  and  necessary 
may  be  assured  by  mine  draggers  and  local  escort, 
by  air  as  vrell  as  by  water. 

7.  Should  convoys  proceed  from  sea  direct 
into  the  Gironde,  escorted  by  American  vessels, 
this  office  should  be  informed  as  far  in  advance 
as  is  possible,  of  the  channels  which  are  safe 
and  can  be  used,  through  the  Naval  Port  Officer 
and  the  C.D.P.B. 

8.  Lines  of  communication  from  and  to  you 
are  entirely  French.  It  Tn-ll  be  necessary  to  work 
with  them  and  through  them  in  order  that  both 
French  officials  and  ourselves  may  be  informed  of 
the  existing  situation.  Every  endeavor  is  being 
made  by  the  Commandant  Superieur  to  perfect  the 
Communication  systan.  All  delays  in  the  receipt 
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or  transmission  of  messages  will  be  reported,  so 
that  the  cause  may  be  followed  up, 

9.  Report  weekly  the  amount  of  coal  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Navy  received  and  expended,  and  the 
amount  remaining  on  hand.  At  the  end  of  the 
month,  report  the  amount  received  and  expended 
during  the  month,  and  the  amount  remaining  on  hand, 

10,  Your  attention  it  invited  to  paragraph 
11  of  Enclosure  "A",  reference  (a),  and  to  en¬ 
closure  "B",  These  matters  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  report  to  the  Squadron  Commander  as 
soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  the  information. 
Attention  is  also  invited  to  paragraphs  12,  13, 

17^  18  and  19  of  reference  (a).  Enclosure  "A"* 

11,  In  connection  with  the  movements  of 
vessels,  attention  is  particularly  called  to  the 
necessity  of  absolute  secrecy  of  your  codes  and^_, 
coding  apparatus,  and  the  secrecy  of  all  des- 
patches  concerning  the  movements  of  all  vessels 

All  messages  received  or  sent  will  be  entered 
when  decoded,  or  upon  coding,  in  ink  in  a  record 
book.  Access  to  this  book  will  be  had  only  by 
yourself  and  such  persons  as  are  thoroughly  re-^Bj 
liable.  Copies  will  be  limited  to  these  abso-  ^ 
lutely  necessary,  marked  secret,  made  only  by  a  1 
reliable  person  and  delivered  by  such  a  person, 
marked  ”To  be  opened  by  addressee  only," 

12,  Every  endeavor  will  be  made  to  work  to 
the  common  cause  of  producing  efficient  service 

and  cheerful  and  loyal  cooperation  within  our  j 

own  force,  and  with  the  representatives  of  our  1 
sister  service,  and  with  those  of  our  Ally,  the  1 
French.  ’  ’ 

American  ship  arrivals  were  not  very  numerous  at 
Bordeaux  in  1917,  for  the  movement  of  troops  and  sup-  \ 
plies  across  the  Atlantic  did  not  get  well  under  way 
until  the  foUowing  year.  Moreover  the  docks  then  “ 
under  construction  at  P^auillac  and  Bassens  were  not  ^ 
ready  for  use  until  the  latter  year.  In  December  1917  1 
there  was  discharged  at  Bordeaux  9,8CX)  tons  of  general 
cargo,  28,300  tons  of  coal,  and  6,600  tons  of  lumber.  ^ 
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These  quantities  were  to  be  multiplied  many  times  in 
the  next  year. 

The  development  of  the  aviation  program  of  the 
Navy  in  France  resulted  in  the  establisliment  of  several 
air  stations  in  the  Bordeaux  region  as  a  part  of  the 
system  which  event\ially  was  completed  along  the  coast 
for  patrol,  escort,  and  reconnaissance  purposes*  In 
view  of  the  plan  to  erect  at  Paulllac  an  aviation  as¬ 
sembly  and  repair  plant,  general  storehouses,  and  bar¬ 
racks  for  the  distribution  of  enlisted  aviation 
personnel  throughout  France,  Capt.  Hutch  I.  Cone,  Com¬ 
mander,  U..  S*  Naval  Aviation  Forces,  Foreign  Service, 
recommended  to  Admiral  Sims  on  November  22,  1917  that 
the  naval  base  at  that  place  be  changed  to  an  aviation 
center  and  placed  under  his  command,  A  naval  air  sta¬ 
tion  was  commissioned  at  Pauillac  on  December  1,  and 
on  the  twenty-second  Admiral  Sims  removed  it  from  the 
comnand  of  the  U*  S,  Naval  Base  Bordeaux*  The  assembly 
and  repair  plant  eventually  spread  over  a  considerable 
acreage  of  vineyards  and  occupied  the  village  of 
Trompeloup  near  which  the  air  station  was  located. 

Here  knocked-down  aeroplanes  received  from  the  United 
States  were  assembled,  tested,  and  flown  to  the  oper¬ 
ating  fields*  Other  aviation  activities  in  the  region 
included  a  flying  school  at  Moutchic  (Lacanau),  and  am 
operating  field  at  Arcachon*  A  lighter  than  air  sta¬ 
tion  was  begun  at  Gujan-Mestras,  but  it  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  end  of  hostilities. 

To  effect  coordination  over  American  naval  activi¬ 
ties  in  France,  the  Navy  Department  directed  Admiral 
Sims  on  January  4,  1918  to  designate  Rear  Admiral 
Henry  B.  Wilson,  who  had  succeeded  Captain  Fletcher  in 
command  of  the  U*S*  Patrol  Squadrons  Operating  on  the 
French  Coast  on  November  1,  1917,  as  ’’Senior  U*  S*  Na¬ 
val  Officer  in  France,”  and  to  direct  him  to  organize  his 
forces  according  to  a  general  plan  comprising  six  prin¬ 
cipal  fields  of  activity:  (1)  naval  forces  afloat;  (2) 
port  organization  and  administration;  (3)  aviation;  (4) 
intelligence;  (5)  communication;  and  (6)  supply  and  pay* 
In  addition  to  these  matters  he  was  also  to  take  up 
with  French  authorities  and  the  U,  S*  Army  any  questions 
that  arose,  provided  they  were  not  of  such  character 
that  they  should  be  handled  by  Sims  or  the  department* 

Ho  was  directed  in  connection  with  the  port  organization 
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and  administration  to  divide  the  west  coast  of  France 
into  three  districts  with  headquarters  at  Brest,  St. 
Kazaire,  and  Bordeaux  mder  officers  of  command  rank. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  order  Admiral  Sims  called  Wilson, 
Jackson,  and  Cone  to  London  for  a  conference  in  which 
an  agreement  was  reached  relative  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  forces  in  France.  Admiral  Sims  then  drew  up 
some  detailed  instructions  covering  the  organization  of 
the  forces  in  France,  which  were  sent  to  Wilson  who,  as 
Commander,  U.  S.  Naval  Forces  in  France,  was  to  have 
charge  of  all  floating  naval  forces  permanently  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  channel  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  France. 

For  the  administration  of  the  port  organization  he  was 
instructed  to  establish  district  headquarters  at  Brest, 
Lorient,  and  Rochefort;  these  places  wore  chosen  by 
Sims  instead  of  those  indicated  by  the  Navy  Department 
because  they  were  the  French  Prefectures  Mari times  and 
the  sites  of  French  navy  yards.  The  proximity  of  the 
American  and  French  headquarters  would  facilitate  li¬ 
aison  between  the  naval  forces  of  the  two  countries. 

The  district  organization  was  considered  desirable  be¬ 
cause  it  was  believed  that  the  direct  routing  of  ships 
from  the  United  States  to  ports  of  destination  woiild  be 
necessary. 

The  district  organization  was  set  up  by  Admiral 
Wilson  in  an  order  of  January  18  addressed  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  commanders.  Their  mission  was  to  safeguard  the 
passage  of  American  troop  and  store  ships  and  to  co- 
op>erate  with  the  French  naval  forces  for  the  protection 
of  shipping  and  for  the  conduct  of  submarine  warfare. 

The  limits  of  the  districts  were  described;  those  for 
the  Rochefort  District  extending  from  Fromentine  on  the 
north  to  the  Spanish  border  on  the  south— a  280  mile 
stretch  of  coast.  The  district  commanders  were  charged 
with  the  following  duties:  operations  of  vessels  that 
might  be  placed  under  their  command;  command,  adminis¬ 
tration,  repairing,  and  supply  of  vessels  assigned  to 
their  districts;  developnent  and  maintenance  of  ade¬ 
quate  naval  port  facilities;  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  prompt  and  certain  communication;  supervision 
of  American  shipping  and  of  United  States  naval  person¬ 
nel  on  merchant  ships.  The  naval  port  officers  were 
subject  to  their  orders.  Movements  of  ships  were  to  be 
reported  directly  to  the  Commander,  U.  S.  Naval  Forces 
in  France.  Captain  Henry  H.  Hough  was  placed  in  command 
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of  the  Brest  District,  Capt.  Thomas  P.  Magruder  the 
Lorient  District,  and  Capt*  Newton  A*  McCully  the 
Rochefort  District. 

Captain  McCully  left  Brest  in  the  U*  S*  S.  May  on 
January  20  to  assume  his  command  at  Rochefort.  He  did 
not  proceed  directly  to  that  place,  however,  for,  pur¬ 
suant  to  orders  from  Admiral  Wilson,  he  visited  Lorient, 
St.  Nazaire,  Bordeaux,  Pauillac,  and  Le  Verdon  and  con¬ 
ferred  with  officials  at  those  places  before  arriving 
at  Rochefort  at  the  end  of  the  month.  He  went  ashore 
there  on  February  5  to  organize  and  establish  the  dis¬ 
trict  headquarters.  His  duties  as  district  commander 
were  in  addition  to  his  command  of  the  Squadron  5,  Pa¬ 
trol  Forces,  Atlantic  Fleet,  which  he  had  been  exer¬ 
cising  since  the  previous  October.  Upon  completing  his 
tour,  McCully  reported  that  the  district  comprised  the 
ports  of  La  Pallice,  Rochefort,  Bordeaux,  Arcachon, 
Bayonne,  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  the  most  important  section 
being  that  of  the  Gironde.  He  recommended  that  caitral 
direction  of  the  work  of  the  district  would  be  best 
located  in  the  entrance  to  that  river  at  Royan,  but  the 
move  was  never  approved.  Other  suggestions  included 
the  location  of  a  station  ship  for  communications  and 
escort  duty  and  repair  ship  at  Le  Verdon,  port  officers 
at  La  Pallice  and  Bordeaux,  and  naval  base  commander 
and  staff  at  Pauillac. 

The  district  organization  remained  in  use  through¬ 
out  the  war.  To  the  original  three  districts  was  added 
in  April  1918  a  fourth  at  Cherbourg  of  which  Comdr. 
David  F.  Boyd  was  given  command.  After  his  experience 
with  the  district  organization  during  the  war.  Admiral 
Wilson  reported  towards  its  close  a  strong  approbation 
of  the  system,  which  provided  the  necessary  decentral¬ 
ization  of  administration,  particularly  of  details,  re¬ 
quired  to  successfully  perform  the  operations  of  the 
Navy  connected  with  the  protection  of  American  ships. 

It  was  not  merely  enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  decentral¬ 
ize  matters,  for  they  also  had  to  be  placed  in  charge 
of  officers  of  considerable  rank  who  could  command  the 
respect  and  attention  of  French  officials  and  U.  S. 

Army  officers.  Placing  the  districts  under  officers  of 
rank  also  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  French  to  ob¬ 
tain  control  of  them.  He  believed  that  the  character 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  district  commanders 
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justified  the  rank  of  rear  adniral  and  recommended  that 
rank  for  McCully  and  Hough, 

On  the  same  day  that  he  issued  instructions  to  the 
district  oomnanders  Admiral  Wilson  issued-  other  di¬ 
rections  to  naval  port  officers,  -which  described  their 
mission  and  duties  as  follow’s: 

1,  Your  mission  and  duties  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

To  facilitate  the  berthing,  discharging, 
and  prompt  sailing  of  U.S.  troop  and 
store  ships, 

(a)  To  cooperate  fully  wi-th  the  U.S 
Army  and  French  authorities  -with  a 
view  to  expediting  despatching  of 
vessels, 

(b)  To  immediately  inform  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  France  and  your  District 
Commander  of  the  arrival  of  all  U.S. 
vessels  at  your  port.  The  Force  Com¬ 
mander  and  -the  Army  headquarters  -will 
be  informed  by  -the  Commander  in 
France, 

(c)  To  interview  Commanding  Officers 
or  Masters  of  all  U.S.  ships  on 
aurrival  as  to  incidents  of  voyage  and 
their  needs, 

(d)  Inspect  the  U.S,  Na-vy  armed  guard 
crews  and  radio  men  on  U.S.  vessels 
other  than  regular  commissioned  U.S. 

Naval  vessels. 

(e)  To  assist  in  the  supplying  of 
vessels  with  fuel  and  supplies  inso¬ 
far  as  this  can  be  properly  handled 
by  the  Na-vy. 

(f)  To  pay  naval  raanbers  of  armed 
guards  on  presentation  of  memorandum 
rolls  or  other  necessary  vouchers, 
and  to  furnish  then  -with  clothing  and 
small  stores. 


MISSION: 

DUTIES: 
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(g)  Investigate  offenses  cocmitted  by 
U.S.  Navy  personnel  on  vessels  other 
than  regular  commissioned  U.S«  Navy 
vessels. 

(h)  Investigate  and  take  necessary 
action  on  Admiralty  cases  involving 
U.S.  Navy. 

(i)  Keep  Commander  in  France  informed 
of  the  readiness  of  vessels  and  of  the 
speed  of  Tiiich  they  are  capable  through 
the  danger  zone. 

( j)  Transmit  sailing  orders  received 
from’  the  Commarider  in  France  or  Dis¬ 
trict  Commander. 

(k)  Indoctrinate  Masters  as  to  pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  observed  id. thin  the 
danger  zone  and  familiarize  them  with 
the  prescribed  convoy  doctrine. 

(l)  As  near  as  possible  prior  to  sail¬ 
ing,  furnish  convoy  and  escort  commander 
with  the  latest  infoimation  in  regard 

to  submarine  and  mine  activities. 

(m)  Keep  Commander  in  France  informed 
weekly  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Navy  on  hand,  the  amount 
expended  and  received. 

The  foregoing  instructions  were  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  Sim’s  orders  to  Wilson,  being  modified  slightly  to 
suit  the  local  situation. 

Some  special  instructions  were  sent  by  Wilson  to 
Commander  Patton  at  Bordeaux.  These  stated  that  the 
district  commander  at  Rochefort  was  responsible  for 
reporting  U.  S.  ship  movements  in  La  Pallice,  La 
Rochelle,  and  Rochefort  and  the  Naval  Port  Officer  at 
Bordeaux  for  those  in  the  ports  of  Pa\iill^.c,  Bassens, 
Bordeaux,  and  Le  Verdon.  Unitl  direct  telegraph  and 
telephone  communication  was  provided  between  Bordea\ix 
and  Le  Verdon  he  was  to  depend  upon  the  French 
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commandant  at  the  latter  place  for  reports  on  ship 
movements  there* 

Admiral  Wilson  was  dissatisfied  with  the  retention 
at  Bordeaux  of  an  officer,  who  had  been  assigned  there 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  repair  base,  as  a 
Naval  Port  Officer  and  requested  his  replacement  by  a 
younger  man  with  executive  ability  and  lots  of  steam* 
London  naval  headquarters  finally  arranged  with  Wilson 
and  Cone  for  the  transfer  of  Commander  Patton  to  the 
post  of  commandant  of  the  Aviation  assembly  and  repair 
plant  at  Pauillac*  When  the  change  occurred  on  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1918,  he  was  succeeded  temporarily  as  Naval  Port 
Officer  at  Bordeaux  by  Lieutenant  Bernier.  On  May  28 
the  position  was  taken  over  by  Commander  Ralph  P.  Craft, 
who  was  detached  for  the  purpose  from  the  U*  S.  S*. 
Aphrodite  on  which  he  had  been  serving  recently  as  es¬ 
cort  commander  on  the  Verdon  convoy*  In  June  the  port 
office  at  Bordeaux  embraced  the  following  departments: 
naval  port  officer,  marine  superintendent,  assistant 
naval  port  officer,  patrols  and  inspections,  repair 
officer,  medical  officer,  coding  officer,  radio  repair’ 
station,  pay  and  disbursing  office.  Shortly  afterwards 
patrols  and  inspections  seem  to  have  been  assigned  to  ■ 
separate  officers*  An  organization  outline  for  Sep-  bJ 
tember  21,  1918  lists  the  members  of  the  staff  as 
follows :  ^ 

Naval  Port  Officer 
Assistant  Naval  Port  Officer 
Engineer  Officer 
Inspections  and  Docks 
Correspondence  Officer 
Patrol  Officer 
Coramuni cation 
Radio  Repair,  Bassens 
District  Medical  Inspection 
Medical  Officer  (2) 

Pay  and  Disbursing  Officer 

The  enlisted  personnel  attached  to  the  naval  port ' 
office  included  a  number  of  yoemen  and  seamen  of  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  employed  as  correspondence,  conxmuni catioi^ 
mail  and  pay  clerks,  messengers,  automobile,  motor  cycle 
and  truck  drivers,  repair  gang,  and  in  the  dispensary  | 
run  by  the  medical  officer*  Until  October  1918  these 


Comdr*,  U*S*N. 
Ueut.,  U.S.N.R. 
Lieut*, (j.g.  ),U. 
«  U.S.N. 


Ensign 


Comdr*  (Medical) 


lieut  ” 

"  (Pay),  U.S.N. 
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laen  irere  put  upon  subsistence;  they  were  then  bar¬ 
racked  in  a  remodeled  chateau  about  a  mile  from  the 
port  office.  As  this  building  did  not^  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  accommodations,  portable  barracks  were  erected  in 
a  public  park  nearby.  Suitable  equipment  was  installed 
in  these  barracks  to  keep  them  in  proper  sanitary  con¬ 
dition.  Better  discipline  was  possible  through  having 
the  men  in  barracks. 

The  location  at  Pauillac  of  the  aviation  assembly 
and  repair  station  and  its  use  as  a  port  of  discharge 
for  material  destined  for  the  trans-Atlantic  radio  sta¬ 
tion  being  constructed  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  Croix  d*Hins 
greatly  increased  the  shipping  at  that  place.  The  es¬ 
cort  vessels  which  convoyed  the  ships  that  arrived  in 
the  Gironde  obtained  at  Pauillac  coal  imported  from 
Cardiff,  Wales.  Water  was  available  there,  and  fresh 
provisions  could  also  be  procured  by  ordering  from  Bor¬ 
deaux,  where  liberty  parties  could  visit  for  amusement 
in  its  theatres  and  cafes.  After  his  transfer  to  Pau¬ 
illac,  Commander  Patton  acted  as  Naval  Port  Officer 
there  until  the  arrival  of  Ldeut.  Herbert  R.  A.  Borch- 
ardt,  U.  S.  N.  on  March  10,  1918  to  perform  the  duties 
of  that  position.  He  was  succeeded  in  June  by  Lieut. 
George  F.  Keene  U.S.N.R.F.,  who  continued  to  serve  until 
late  in  the  year.  When  Coradr.  Frank  T.  Evans  relieved 
Patton,  who  was  invalided  home  because  of  an  attack  of 
neuritis,  as  commandant  of  the  aviation  establishment  at 
Pauillac  in  July,  he  removed  his  office  to  a  more  con¬ 
venient  location  at  Trompeloup,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  port  officer,  the  communication  officer,  and  the 
Array  Transport  Service  officer  who  was  stationed  there 
provided  them  with  space  in  the  same  building.  When 
Ensign  Andrew  Robeson,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  was  ordered  to 
duty  as  Naval  Port  Officer  at  Pauillac  towards  the  end 
of  October,  he  was  placed  under  the  military  supervision 
and  control  bf  the  commandant  of  the  naval  air  station, 
but  he  was  directed  to  make  reports  concerning  ship 
movements  and  the  like  to  the  District  Commander, 
Rochefort. 

The  expansion  of  shipping  on  the  Gironde  River  and 
the  system  of  operations  which  was  developed  to  handle 
it  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  other  port  officers, 
in  part  according  to  Captain  McCully’s  original  recom¬ 
mendations.  At  Bassens,  which  was  operated  as  part 
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of  the  Bordeaux  office,  a  U.  S*  Naval  Dock  Officer  was 
stationed  to  act  as  liaison  between  the  captains  and 
masters  of  American  ships  and  the  French  captain  of 
the  port  in  matters  connected  with  mooring  and  navi¬ 
gation.  A  Communication  or  Liaison  Officer  was  main¬ 
tained  on  board  the  French  station  ship  Marthe  Solange 
at  Le  Verdon.  A  Naval  Port  Officer  at  Royan  was  used 
principally  as  a  signal  station  to  report  ships  enter¬ 
ing  and  leaving  the  Gironde.  This  place  was  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Wilidam  V.  Astor  from  February  to 
November  1918.  An  officer  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force, 
lieutenant  Astor  had  served  during  most  of  1917  on  his 
own  yacht  the  Noma,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Navy, 
and  on  the  staff  of  the  Naval  Port  Office  at  Bordeaux 
during  the  early  part  of  the  winter. 

In  addition  to  the  naval  port  offices  on  the  Gir¬ 
onde,  others  were  established  in  Rochefort  District 
during  the  first  part  of  1918  at  Rochefort,  La  Pallice, 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  Sables  d’Olonne.  These  ports  were 
used  by  cargo  vessels;  La  Pallice  and  neighboring  La 
Rochelle  and  Marans  being  used  particularly  for  dis¬ 
charging  coal  brought  across  from  Great  Britain. 

Since  the  b\ilk  of  the  American  shipping  to  French 
ports  during  World  War  I  was  used  to  man  and  supply  the 
American  Ebqpeditionary  Forces,  the  U.  S.  krmy  organized 
a  transportation  system  in  France.  The  first  convoy  of 
troop  transports  reached  St.  Nazaire  late  in  June  1917, 
and  that  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  activities  of 
the  Army  Transport  Service.  That  convoy  and  all  sub¬ 
sequent  convoys  sailing  directly  from  ports  of  embarka¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  to  French  ports  escorted  by 
cruisers  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Cruiser  and  Transport 
Force,  which  was  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  Albert 
Gleaves,  U.  S.  N.  To  supply  and  equip  the  2,000,000 
troops  that  eventually  made  up  the  A.  E.  F.,  it  was 
necessary  to  build  up  a  vast  fleet  of  cargo  carriers; 
most  of  these  became  attached  to  the  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service,  which  was  established  in  the 
Navy  Department  in  January  1918,  following  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  War  Department  and  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  by  T^ich  the  Navy  was  to  man  vessels  entering  the 
war  zones.  After  stud^ng  the  British  and  French  or¬ 
ganizations,  General  John  J.  Pershing,  Commander-in- 
chief,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  decided  that  the 
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responsibility  for  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies 
from  the  hold  of  the  vessel  at  the  port  to  the  end  of 
the  railroad  journey  in  the  rear  of  the  front  lines 
should  be  vested  in  a  transportation  department,  and  on 
July  5,  1917  he  established  this  system.  William  W. 
Atterbury,  a  former  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  appeared  in  France  at  the  end  of  August  with 
orders  from  the  Secretary  of  War  appointing  him  Director 
General  of  Transportation,  A.  E.  F.  In  the  following 
month  General  Atterbury  and  a  party  of  American  and 
French  officers  inspected  the  ports  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  railroads  connecting  them  with  the  interior  to 
secure  information  upon  which  to  determine  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  the  systems  for  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  The 
list  of  projects  drawn  up  included  the  extension  of 
facilities  at  Bassens  and  Pauillac. 

The  selection  by  the  Army  of  ports  to  be  used  as 
ports  of  disembarkation  for  troops  and  discharge  of 
supplies  resulted  in  the  establishment  at  those  ports 
of  supply  organizations  known  as  Base  Sections,  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  krrsy  Transport  Service,  and  naval  port 
offices.  Base  Sections  came  to  be  organized  at  St. 
Nazaire,  Bordeaux,  Le  Havre,  Brest,  Marseille,  and  La 
Pallice*  That  at  Bordeaux,  the  second  one  established, 
was  called  Base  Section  No.  Z;  it  was  commanded  by  Brig, 
Gen.  William  S.  Scott  and  later  by  Brig.  Gen.  Williar.i  D<» 
Connor.  Here  towards  the  end  of  October  1917,  an  Army 
Transport  Service  Superintendent's  office  was  opened  by 
a  major,  who  was  succeeded  by  other  majors  and  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonels.  The  Base  Section  headquarters  at  Bordeaux 
was  a  much  larger  organization  than  the  Naval  Port  Of¬ 
fice,  whose  task  was  a  subordinate  one  of  considerable 
importance  as  it  concerned  the  maintenance  of  the  life 
line  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  activities  of  the  Army  in  the  Gironde  region 
were  widespread.  At  American  Bassens  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  constructed  between  August  1917  and  April  1918 
a  pile  dock  containing  ten  berths,  which  was  the  largest 
construction  of  this  type  undertaken  by  the  Army  in 
France  and  which  made  Bassens  its  most  efficient  port. 

To  distinguish  it  from  French  (old)  Bassens  the  new 
port  was  called  American  (or  New)  Bassens. 

The  assignment  of  six  berths  for  the  Array  at  French 
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Bassens  aided  in  the  building  of  the  new  berths  and 
provided  a  greater  quantity  of  wharfage  at  this  favor¬ 
able  point  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  affording 
access  to  railroads  rurjiing  to  the  front,  A  refriger¬ 
ating  plant  was  put  up  here  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
Other  cock  installations  were  undertaken  at  nearby 
Lormont,  at  St,  Loubes  and  St.  Pardon  on  the  Dordogne 
River,  and  at  Talmont  near  Royan,  but  these  were  not 
completed  before  the  Armistice,  A  number  of  camps  were 
built  around  Bordeaux,  including  camps  for  laborers 
near  Bassens,  Genicart  Camp  and  Grange  Neuve  Camp  at 
Lormont,  Camp  Le  Hunt  at  Le  Coumeau,  a  combined  artil¬ 
lery  and  balloon  training  camp  at  Camp  de  Souge,  and 
cantonments  at  St,  Loubes,  St,  S^ilpice,  Gradignan,  and 
Begles,  There  was  a  base  hospital  for  troops  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  a  veterinary  hospital  at  Carbon  Blanc,  a  remount 
depot  at  Marignac,  and  a  motor  park  at  Bordeaux,  To 
serve  the  port  of  Bordeaux,  a  great  storage  depot  was 
begun  at  St.  Sulpice,  nine  miles  from  Bassens  in  March 
1918. 


In  late  December  1917  Captain  Jackson  wrote  Admiral 
Sims  from  Paris  that  the  Navy  would  have  to  face  the 
necessity  of  sending  troop  transports  to  Bordeaux,  for 
the  Army  was  preparing  camps  there  for  the  reception  of 
soldiers.  Since  the  Navy  escorted  the  troopships,  this 
plan  gave  it  some  concern.  Captain  Jackson  believed  it 
would  be  safer  to  route  the  convoy  directly  to  Bordeaux 
than  to  shunt  transports  south  from  St,  Nazaire  to 
Bordeaux  as  the  voyage  along  the  coast  would  be  danger¬ 
ous,  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  notified  Sims  that 
General  Pershing  wanted  Bordeaux  used  to  the  fullest 
extent  for  troopships  and  that  the  Army  was  then  ready 
to  receive  troops  there.  Although  the  troop  convoys 
had  not  vet  become  nearly  as  frequent  as  they  would, 
difficulty  was  being  experienced  in  handling  those  that 
were  arriving  at  Brest  and  St.  Nazaire,  i?rfiich  were  the 
principal  ports  utilized  for  the  debarking  of  troops 
brought  to  France  in  American  convoys.  Hence  the  Army’s 
desire  to  use  Bordeaux  as  a  port  of  debarkation.  Un¬ 
willingly  the  Navy  yielded  to  Army  pressure,  for  the 
despatch  of  troopships  to  Bordeaux  meant  the  division 
of  a  convoy  somewhere  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  not  only  resulted  in  weakened  escorts  but  put  a 
severe  strain  on  the  Navy’s  ability  to  provide  escort 
vessels.  The  dispersion  of  the  troop  transports  was 
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a  means  of  speeding  up  their  return  to  the  United  States 
and  so  hastening  the  movement  of  troops  abroad,  and  this 
liras  what  was  wanted  in  Tfashington. 

Early  in  1918  transports  began  arriving  at  Bordeaiix, 
and  in  March  5,459  troops  were  landed  principally  from 
the  Tenadores>  Mercur^^  and  Mallory,  Smaller  numbers 
were  brought  in  on  freighters  in  that  and  subsequent 
'months,  A  somewhat  higher  number,  6,161,  w^s  disem- 
j barked  in  April  chiefly  from  the  Powhatan,  Martha 
Washington,  and  Rochambeau,  Some  of  -these  transports 
made  repeated  trips  to  Bordeaux,  Although  these  vessels 
were  among  the  smaller  transports,  some  of  them  had 
difficulty  in  entering  and  ascending  the  Gironde,  The 
commanding  officer  of  the  Powhatan  reported  delays  in 
waiting  for  the  high  tide  to  get  over  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  at  Pauillac  in  waiting  for  a 
berth.  As  the  engines  had  to  be  kept  running  idiile  at 
anchor  at  this  place  in  order  to  shift  the  ship  with 
j  changing  levels  in  the  river,  no  opportunity  was  offered 
for  overhauling  work.  Transports  continued  to  arrive, 
however,  landing  around  11,000  troops  in  both  May  and 
June,  From  the  Tenadores  Admiral  Wilson  received  word 
in  July  that  it  had  rested  in  the  mud  while  unloading, 

I  Finally  the  Army,  because  of  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  on  the  Gironde,  adopted  the  policy  in  August  of 
sending  transports  to  Bordeaux  only  when  they  carried^ 
a  large  amount  of  cargo  in  addition  to  troops  and  their 
equipment  and  of  occasionally  sending  transports  there 
in  order  to  return  troops  to  the  United  States,  A 
total  of  50,000  soldiers  debarked  on  the  Gironde. 

The  Army  Transport  Service  was  represented  on  the 
Gironde  not  only  at  Bordeaux,  where  a  superintendent 
had  been  stationed  in  October  1917,  but  also  at  Pauillac 
and  at  Bassens,  Troop  transports  of  too  deep  draft  to 
’  ascend  to  Bordeaux  were  discharged  at  Pauillac  under  the 
1  direction  of  Major  H.  K,  Haines,  Army  Transport  Service 
superintendent.  He  also  boarded  transports  on  the  way 
to  Bordeaux  to  present  orders  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  troops.  The  handling  of  the  transports  at  Bassens 
where  they  were  discharged  by  tbs  Army,  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  Marine  Superintendent,  who  was  a  lieutenant  CDm- 
mander  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Force.  The  officer  itho  re¬ 
ported  for  this  duty  on  October  26,  1917  was  Henry  W, 
Barstow,  a  former  ship  captain  in  the  Clyde-Mallory 
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line;  he  filled  the  position  until  June  1918.  His 
duties  took  him  on  occasion  to  Bordeaux,  Pauillac,  and 
Blaye.  He  was  provided  foi  this  Army  service  at  the 
request  of  the  general  in  command  of  the  Line  of  Commu¬ 
nications,  the  'berm  then  used  for  the  Army  Services  of 
Supply. 

Although  the  Amy  and  the  Navy  operated  many  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board  vessels,  that  agency  operated  some  it¬ 
self.  The  U.  S.  Consul  acted  as  the  agent  for  the  Ship- 
ing  Board  vessels,  but  he  had  only  limited  supervision. 
This  position  was  filled  throughout  the  war  by  George  A. 
Bucklin.  Ine  Shipping  Board  vessels  were  assigned  to  V 
French  shipbrokers,  to  whose  financial  interest  it  was 
to  delay  a  ship  in  port  as  long  as  possible.  Ur. 

Bucklin  found  it  necessaiy  to  keep  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  see  that  the  shipbrokers  did  not  engage  in  im¬ 
proper  practices  and  to  insure  rapid  discharging,  water¬ 
ing,  coaling,  ballasting,  and  clearing.  He  also  found 
that  through  his  intervention  the  passage  of  the  vessels 
\xp  the  river  through  the  hands  of  the  various  French 
officials  could  be  expedited.  His  repeated  requests 
that  he  be  allowed  to  handle  the  vessels  officially  and 
thus  prevent  delays  7/ere  denied  by  the  government  in 
Washington  because  it  was  necessary  to  continue  peace 
time  practices  in  order  to  maintain  good  relations  with 
the  French.  Special  permission  was  given  the  Amy  to 
unload  powder  ships,  which  were  a  menace  to  the  instal¬ 
lations  and  supplies  at  Bassens,  but  other  ships  loaded 
for  the  account  of  the  French  government  continued  to 
be  consigned  to  private  companies.  Some  improvement  in 
matters  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  Bucklin  that  the  masters  of  the  vessels  be  di¬ 
rected  to  communicate  with  the  consul's  office  on  their 
arrival  and  make  it  their  headquarters  while  in  port. 

In  a  report  to  the  State  Department  submitted  in 
August  1918  Mr.  Bucklin  enumerated  the  causes  that  de¬ 
layed  vessels  in  port  as  follows;  awaiting  permit  and 
orders  to  sail;  left  American  registry;  repairs  and 
crew  trouble;  cargo  for  French  government;  awaiting 
berth;  slow  discharge  and  bunkering;  awaiting  convoy. 

Most  delay  was  caused  by  the  unavailability  of  berths. 
Shipping  Board  vessels  were  subject  to  more  delay  be¬ 
cause  their  cargoes  were  often  for  the  French  and  Swiss 
governments,  which  made  securing  berths  more  difficult. 
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Stevedores  were  poor  and  hard  to  find. 

Despite  these-  difficulties,  the  consul  by  collabo¬ 
rating  closely  -Vilth  the  Army  and  Navy  officers  stationed 
in  the  locality  vras  able  to  assist  in  speeding  up  the 
turn  around  of  the  ships, 

A  further  source  of  trouble  for  the  consul  was  the 
crews  of  the  Shipping  Board  ships  which  were  necessarily 
a  conglomeration  of  nationalities.  So  many  seamen  ar¬ 
rived  in  port  without  papers  that  in  December  1917,  Mr. 
Bucklin  recommended  that  all  Shipping  Board  vessels  be 
manned  by  the  Navy,  a  step  he  considered  desirable  to 
avoid  trouble  and’ delays  to  shipping. 

Certain  services  were  performed  by  the  consul  for 
the  Navy.  He  took  acknowledgments  of  and  administered 
oaths  to  naval  and  military  personnel,  charging  fees 
only  for  private  business.  He  assisted  in  the  repatri¬ 
ation  of  members  of  naval  crews  and  made  advances  of 
money  to  naval  signalmen. 

Shipping  Board  vessels  caused  more  trouble  for  the 
Naval  Port  Officers  than  either  the  Naval  vessels  or 
the  Army  transports.  Their  masters  were  often  not  ca¬ 
pable  men,  owing  to  the  decadence  of  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  which  had  diminished  the  supply  of  trained 
officers,  and  they  were  frequently  indifferent  to  the 
necessity  for  handling  their  vessels  quickly.  To  the 
naval  officers  who  reported  upon  activities  of  these 
vessels,  it  looked  also  as  if  they  were  not  well  adminis¬ 
tered;  masters  operated  many  of  the  ships  without  ade¬ 
quate  instructions.  Attempts  by  naval  officers  to 
expedite  their  handling  brought  forth  exhibitions  of 
ill  will. 

In  October  1918  Admiral  Wilson  was  authorized  by 
Admiral  Sims,  who  had  instructions  from  Washington,  to 
transfer  to  the  N.  0.  T.  S.  any  Shipping  Board  vessels 
on  which  crew  conditions  endangered  the  safety  of  lives 
or  property.  To  accomplish  this.  District  Commanders 
were  directed  by  Admiral  Wilson  to  request  the  necessary 
authority  from  him  amd  to  appoint  a  board  to  report  on 
the  circumstances  of  taking  over  a  ship. 

Just  as  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  U,  S.  Am^  had  to 
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work  together  in  hauidling  American  vessels  in  French 
ports,  it  was  necessary  for  both  to  work  ?rith  French 
officials,  for  in  their  hands  remained  largelj’'  the  con¬ 
trol  of  ship  movements,  pilotage,  berthing,  and  moor¬ 
ing,  The  region  comprised  in  the  Rochefort  District 
coincided  with  the  4th  Arrondis semen t  or  Department  de 
la  Gascogne  in  which  the  supreme  authority  was  the 
Prefet  Maritime  at  Rochefort,  His  organization  included 
four  divisions;  the  Patrol  Marine  Defense,  Communica-  ' 
tions,  and  Land  Defense,  The  Patrol  Division  adminis¬ 
tered  the  patrol  and  convoy  system  through  subordinates 
at  La  Pallice,  Le  Verdon,  and  St,  Jean  de  Luz  and  the 
avi  .tion  patrols  operating  from  bases  along  the  coast. 

At  La  Rochelle,  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  were  comman¬ 
dants  du  port,  who  were  naval  captains  whose  duties  were 
principally  those  of  information  and  communication. 
Commandants  des  Fronts  de  Mer  were  stationed  at  La 
Rochelle,  Royan,  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz  for  purposes  of 
sea  defense  and  information. 

Among  the  French  officials  stationed  at  Bordeaux 
the  chief  was  M.  Clavel,  whose  French  title  was  le  Lieut, 
Colonel  du  Ingenieur  en  Chef  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  Chef  d‘ 
Exploitation  des  Ports  de  Bordeaux  et  de  la  Gironde, 

He  controlled  American  shipping  in  general  but  not  in 
detail.  Other  French  officers  included  a  station  com¬ 
mandant,  a  chief  of  Division  of  Patrol  Ships  of  Gascogne, 
which  also  had  a  lieutenant  attached  to  the  U,  S,  Navy 
as  a  liaison  officer,  and  an  Inspector  General  of  De¬ 
partment  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Assistant  Chief  of 
Central  Service  of  Military  Operations  of  Ports,  Com¬ 
mander  Patton  seems  to  have  been  supplied  iimediately 
with  a  French  liaison  officer.  A  French  naval  port  of¬ 
ficer  and  an  administrator  of  marine  were  maintained  at 
Pauillac,  the  latter  representing  the  Navy  Commandant  at 
Bordeaux,  At  Le  Verdon  a  French  station  ship,  the 
Marthe  Solange.  served  as  an  operation  office  for  the 
convoy,  and  as  a  coaling,  supply,  and  repair  ship.  The 
French  Amy  of  which  the  headquarters  of  the  13th  Amy 
Corps  was  in  Bordeaux  was  also  involved  in  the  control 
of  shipping  as  was  the  Bordeaux  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Pilots  Association. 

The  existence  of  war  obliged  the  French  to  enforce 
certain  requirements  of  vessels  entering  the  Gironde  in 
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order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  to 
further  its  vrar  effort.  These  requirements  were  enu¬ 
merated  in  printed  instructions  which  were  presented  to 
the  masters  of  foreign  vessels.  Upon  their  arrival  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Gironde  the  vessels  we,e  required 
to  seal  their  wireless  apparatus;  to  fill  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  form;  to  hand  in  all  ship’s  papers;  to  submit  a 
list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  on  board;  and  to  re¬ 
strict  persons  from  going  ashore  without  the  necessary- 
permission,  These  requirements  were  designed  to  prevent 
the  communication  of  information  helpful  to  the  enemy; 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  enemy  agents  and  sabateurs; 
to  apprehend  suspected  persons;  and  to  secure  data  use¬ 
ful  for  handling  the  vessel  -wiiile  on  the  river.  After 
mooring  in  the  port  the  master  had  to  furnish  another 
list  of  the  members  of  the  crew  ivith  certain  information 
and  to  restrict  their  landing  without  proper  authoriza¬ 
tion,  During  the  stay  in  harbor  the  movements  of  persons 
attached  "to  the  ship  were  strictly  controlled  through 
the  issuance  of  identity  cards  and  permits  of  circula¬ 
tion;  communication  with  war  prisoners  was  forbidden; 
only  persons  with  the  authorization  of  the  marine  au¬ 
thorities  were  to  be  allowed  on  board  ship;  persons 
boarding  surreptitiously  were  to  be  reported,  as  were 
members  of  the  crew  leaving  ships  without  permission. 

At  sailing  time  inspectors  bearded  the  ship  to  examine 
the  identity  cards  and  to  obtain  their  return;  the  cap¬ 
tain  was  to  insure  that  no  suspicious  person  was  on 
board  and  to  furnish  the  names  of  missing  members  of 
the  crerw,  and  before  sailing  the  ship  had  to  have  a  . 
’’sailing  license,”  These  regulations,  established  ac¬ 
cording  to  French  laws,  decrees,  and  orders  of  1916  and 
1917  were  enforced  by  the  Navigation  Police,  whose  chief 
was  stationed  at  Pauillac,  where  vessels  were  inspected 
on  their  way  up  the  river.  At  this  place  a  quarantine 
officer  also  boarded  vessels  to  conduct  a  sanitary  in¬ 
spection. 

In  the  ports  of  France,  American  troop  and  store 
ships  were  obliged  to  pay  for  pilotage,  ballast,  water, 
towage,  and  handling  of  lines.  The  T^rench  government 
remitted  the  sanitary  and  quay  dues,  and  there  were  no 
custom  house  or  passport  charges.  The  pilotage  fees 
were  required  by  French  laws  and  had  to  be  paid  when¬ 
ever  pilot  service  was  offered  even  though  it  was  not 
accepted.  Considerable  correspondence  was  exchanged 
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•with  the  French  government  on  this  matter,  the  U*  S* 

Na’vy  taking  •the  stand  that  it  should  not  have  to  pay 
and  the  French  insisting  that  payment  had  to  be  made, 
except  in  the  case  of  American  patrol  vessels  regularly 
assigned  to  the  station.  Admiral  Wilson  pointed  out  to  , 
the  French  the  difficulty  he  would  have  in  certifying 
to  his  government  bills  for  pilotage  in  cases  where  the 
pilot  *3  services  had  been  refused.  The  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  French  Ministry  of  Marine  •took  up  the  matter  with 
Captain  Jackson  at  Paris  in  April  1918  asking  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  government  at  Washington.  In  forwarding 
the  communication  from  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Captain 
Jackson  pointed  out  that  the  practice  of  paying  the  pi¬ 
lotage  bill  if  required  by  port  regulations  e-Ten  though 
pilotage  had  been  refused  was  quite  iridospread  and  sug¬ 
gested  issuing  instructions  accordingly.  The  matter  was 
referred  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  the  ^ 

Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  Department  who  responded iM 
on  May  11,  1918  by  quoting  a  statement  submitted  by  the 
State  Department  in  the  preceding  year  to  -the  effect 
that  the  doctrine  of  in-bemational  law  was  that  all  ves¬ 
sels  were  subject  to  the  revenue  and  police  regulations, 
including  -those  in  regard  to  pilotage  of  the  territorial 
waters  which  such  vessels  might  enter.  United  States 
vessels  were  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
French  ports,  and  the  controlling  factor  was  not  the 
nature  of  the  certification  of  the  pilotage  bill  but 
that  the  port  regulations  made  its  payment  obligatory. 
This  opinion  was  accepted  as  the  official  policy  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  Admiral  Sims  published  it  for  the 
information  and  giii dance  of  all  forces  in  Europe  in  his 
circular  letter  no.  65  of  July  16,  1918. 

The  great  increase  in  shipping  on  the  Gironde  River, 
the  mill tipli city  of  officers  of  various  countries  han¬ 
dling  it,  and  the  necessity  for  imposing  war  time  re¬ 
strictions  produced  a  complicated  and  confusing  situa¬ 
tion,  which  was  never  entirely  free  of  difficul-bies  and 
friction  throughout  the  period  of  the  war.  For  an  under¬ 
standing  of  this  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
picture  of  the  conduct  of  operations  on  the  river. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde 
River  vessels  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  procedure  which 
lasted  during  their  sojourn.  Entrance  to  the  river 
through  the  protecting  submarine  nets  stretched  across 
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its  mouth  was  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  escort 
vessels  which  had  convoyed  the  ships  to  the  river  and 
the  French  patrol  ship  guarding  the  passage  through  the 
net,  vdiich  was  kept  open  at  all  times.  Inside  the  net 
at  Le  Verdon  was  the  French  station  ship  Marthe  Solange. 
an  old  sailing  hulk,  upon  which  was  stationed  the  French 
officer  in  command  of  the  convoy  and  the  American  Naval 
Communication  or  Liaison  Officer,  as  he  was  later  called. 
Information  as  to  the  probable  date  of  arrival  of  vessels 
was  communicated  to  the  Naval  Port  Officer  at  Bordeaux, 
who  notified  the  Army  authorities  when  Array  cargoes  were 
involved*  At  Le  Verdon  roads  the  vessels  were  visited 
by  the  French  Navigation  Police  and  by  the  American 
Naval  Liaison  Officer,  the  latter  to  present  a  copy  of 
the  Port  Regulations  and  to  receive  a  filled  in  form 
containing  information  about  the  ship  necessary  for  its 
handling.  The  radio  apparatus  was  sealed  and  thereafter 
was  unsealed  only  by  the  French  authorities  or  by  the 
U.  S.  naval  district  radio  repair  officer.  Preparations 
were  to  be  made  for  unloading  the  cargo  while  the  ves¬ 
sels  were  still  at  the  anchorage  inorder  that  no  time 
would  be  lost  after  they  reached  the  docks.  Certain 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  personnel  of  the  ships  by 
the  French  have  been  mentioned^  others  were  stipulated 
by  the  U.  S.  Port  Regulations.  Liberty  parties  were 
allowed  under  no  circimstances  at  Royan  or  St.  Georges, 
but  when  vessels  were  to  be  at  Le  Verdon  for  several 
days  parties  were  permitted  ashore  under  an  officer 
accompanied  by  patrol.  Data  concerning  the  arrivals  and 
departures  of  ships  was  communicated  to  the  Commander 
U.  S*  Naval  Forces  in  France  to  whose  staff  it  was  use¬ 
ful  in  planning  and  directing  the  movements  of  convoys 
and  patrol  and  escort  vessels. 

The  passage  up  the  Gironde  and  the  Garonne  was 
under  the  guidance  of  a  series  of  French  pilots  each  of 
whom  collected  a  fee.  Off  the  entrance  the  vessels  were 
boarded  by  the  Royan  pilots,  who  saw  them  through  the 
net  to  the  anchorage  at  Le  Verdon.  The  Verdon  pilot 
took  vessels  as  far  as  Pauillac,  where  inspections  were 
made  by  the  French  Navigation  Police  and  the  sanitation 
authorities.  Vessels  with  cargoes  for  Bassens  or  Bor¬ 
deaux  were  taken  to  those  places  by  the  Pauillac  pilot, 
and  the  mooring  at  those  places  was  in  the  hands  of 
still  another  pilot.  The  Bordeaux  pilots  had  to  be  se¬ 
cured  for  subsequent  changes  of  mooring  at  Bordeaux  and 
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Bassens  and  for  entrance  into  the  basin  at  the  former 
place.  On  the  voyage  down  stream  this  procedure  was 
reversed.  Dock  regulations  for  the  port  on  the  river 
were  issued  by  the  French  captains  of  the  ports  and 
came  to  be  incorporated  into  the  U.  S.  Naval  Port  Regu¬ 
lations.  So  many  pilots  for  a  mere  sixty  miles  of 
river  were  quite  unnecessary,  and  the  chief  reason  for 
having  changes  of  pilots  was  to  collect  more  fees. 

This,  however,  was  not  a  practice  peculiar  to  French 
ports. 


Vessels  were  discharged  by  the  service  to  which 
their  cargoes  were  assigned.  Most  of  the  vessels  con¬ 
taining  cargo  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  were  unloaded  at  Pa- 
uillac,  where  a  Transportation  Department  developed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  naval  officer  subordinate  to 
the  commandant  of  the  Aviation  Assembly  and  Repair  Sta¬ 
tion.  Crews  of  U.  S.  naval  vessels  were  required  to 
assist  in  unloading  in  order  to  reduce  the  time  spent 
in  port.  Work  parties  were  organized  to  discharge  cer¬ 
tain  holds  on  their  ships,  and  when  these  were  emptied 
the  men  were  placed  at  liberty.  The  armed  guards  on  ^  ’ 
board  the  ships  were  used  as  sentrys  at  the  gangways 
and  at  the  holds  from  which  cargo  was  being  taken.  ' 

Assistance  was  given  by  the  Naval  Dock  Officer  at  Bassenj 
and  the  Naval  Port  Officer  at  Bordeaux  through  whom 
orders  concerning  the  movements  of  vessels  were  arranged. 
Daily  reports  were  submitted  to  them  as  to  the  handling 
of  the  winches  and  gear,  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and 
the  progress  of  the  unloading. 

Other  services  were  performed  by  the  Naval  Port  T 
Officer  Bordeaux.  He  handled  all  cable  and  telegraph'";®^’ 
communication  and  incoming  and  outgoing  mail.  He  ar-'^'’;t- 
ranged  for  the  transfer  of  naval  personnel  to  other  ‘ 
bases  in  France  and  for  the  return  of  personnel  to  the  *'/ 
United  States.  Fuel,  water,  ballast  and  ammunition 
were  arranged  for  by  the  Naval  Dock  Officer  at  Bassens.  * 

Array' cargo  transports  and  troop  transports  were  ■' 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Army  Transport  Service  i 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Le  Verdon.  Their 
berthing,  discharging,  watering,  fueling,  ballasting, 
and  guarding  were  handled  by  the  representatives  of  that 
service  stationed  at  Pauillac,  Bassens,  and  Bordeaux. 

The  revised  port  organization  for  base  ports  such  as 
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that  of  Bordeaux-Bassens  instituted  by  the  Amy  in  May 
1918  comprised  Administrative,  Operations,  Troop  and 
Cargo,  Terminal  Facilities,  and  Supplies  Division,  each 
having  a  number  of  officers.  The  responsioility  for 
handling  cargo  from  the  ship*s  hold  to  cars,  trucks, 

[and  warehouses  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Stevedore 
in  the  Troop  and  Cargo  Division.  The  discharge  of  Army 
transports  was  facilitated  by  the  practice  of  having  on 
board  an  Army  Quartermaster  who  was  familiar  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  loaded. 

The  Medical  Officer  attached  to  the  Naval  Port 
Office  had  important  duties  connected  with  the  health 
of  ships*  crew  and  sanitary  conditions  on  board  and 
ashore.  Neither  officers  or  crew  members  were  allowed 
'  to  leave  the  ship  until  the  medical  inspection  had  been 
passed.  Members  of  the  crew  found  to  be  infected  with 
venereal  diseases  were  confined  to  the  ship;  others 
having  contagious  diseases  were  hospitalized.  A  Naval 
dispensary  was  maintained  at  Bassens  for  the  treatment 
of  persons  on  the  sick  list  and  a  dental  office  at  Bor¬ 
deaux.  A  report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ship 
was  made  to  the  Naval  Port  Officer,  Bordeaux.  Ashes 
and  garbage  had  to  be  placed  on  shore  in  proper  con¬ 
tainers — not  dumped  into  the  river.  A  medical  officer 
acted  as  liaison  with  the  Army  for  the  evacuation  of 
sick  and  wounded  to  the  United  States.  Severe  cases  of 
sickness  or  injury  were  cared  for  in  the  Army  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Bordeaux. 

By  the  middle  of  1918  American  naval  personnel 
were  a  familiar  sight  on  the  streets  of  Bordeaux,  and 
at  times  there  were  hundreds  of  them  on  liberty.  Al¬ 
though  the  conduct  of  these  men  was  generally  good, 
instances  of  disorderliness,  rowdiness,  and  drunkenness 
in  which  persons  were  sometimes  injured  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  to  require  the  establishment  of  a  Naval 
Patrol  by  order  of  the  District  Commander  of  June  21,  • 
1918.  The  duty  of  maintaining  order  and  enforcing  lib¬ 
erty  regulations  devolved  upon  the  patrol,  and  by  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  French  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patrol 
was  extended  to  the  personnel  of  American  merchant  ships 
visiting  the  city.  Liberty  was  allowed  between  the  hours 
of  8  A.  M.  and  9:50  P.  M.,  but  the  patrol  was  on  duty 
somewhat  later  in  order  to  pick  up  stragglers.  Persons 
granted  liberty  by  the  commanding  officers  of  ships  were 
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required  to  carry  passes  signed  by  their  executive 
officers.  Special  passes  irere  granted  for  attendance 
at  theatres  with  the  warning  that  violations  of  the 
spirit  of  the  pass  irould  result  in  disciplinary  action. 
Advice  as  to  the  danger  of  infection  from  associating 
with  prostitutes  and  the  addresses  of*  Army  prophylactic 
stations  were  supplied;  badly  diseased  red  li^t  dis¬ 
tricts  were  set  up  as  restricted  districts  and  men 
cau^t  with  disreputable  women  were  punished.  Other 
causes  of  arrest  were  disorder,  intoxication,  refusal 
to  obey  orders  of  patrol,  and  absent  overleave  or  with¬ 
out  leave.  The  Naval  Patrol  at  Bordea^ix  oonsisted  of 
personnel  attached  to  the  Naval  Poirt  Office.  At 
Pauillac  no  permanent  patrol  was  formed,  and  patrols 
were  furnished  by  the  ships  landing  liberty  parties.  ^ 
A  Naval  Ferry  operated  between  Bassens  and  Bordeaux 
was  much  used  by  naval  personnel  going  to  the  latter 
on  liberty.  Since  it  was  the  largest  city  in  the 
region,  Bordeaux  attracted  liberty  parties  from  naval 
activities  throughout  that  part  of  France. 

The  Naval  Port  Officer  held  court  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  dispensing  what  might  be  called  naval  justice. 

If  Naval  Regulations  or  the  rules  for  courts  and  boards 
held,  well  and  good,  if  not,  he  used  his  ingenuity, 
like  a  frontier  Judge  of  the  United  States,  and  devised 
penalties  to  fit  the  crime  or  misdemeanor.  Private 
American  citizens  with  grievances  against  the  Navy  or 
the  French,  and  French  citizens,  as  well  as  Naval  per¬ 
sonnel  brought  their  troubles  to  the  Naval  Port  Officer. 

In  the  military  port  of  Bordeaux  there  were  special 
dangers  incident  to  the  war  which  had  to  be  countered. 
Deserters  from  the  Allied  forces  were  looking  for  means 
of  escape,  sometimes  as  stowaways  on  board  ships  in  the 
harbor;  German  prisoners  were  utilized  on  the  docks  in 
labor  gangs;  spies  sought  means  of  communicating  with 
ships;  other  agents  attempted  sabotage  on  ships  and 
attempted  to  stir  up  dissatisfaction  among  their  crews. 
Consequently  guards  had  to  be  maintained  constantly  on 
ships  and  docks.  American  Naval  personnel  were  warned 
against  bands  of  courtesans  engaged  in  collecting  in¬ 
formation  for  the  enemy;  these  were  not  only  of  the  | 

street  walking  variety  but  also  the  educated,  well-  l 

dressed  type  idiose  particular  prey  was  Naval  officers,  'l 
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In  1918  a  counter  espionage  system  iras  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  U.S,  Navy,  irtiich  involved  the  assignment 
of  intelligence  officers  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  military  regions  to  cooperate  with  the  U.S.  Army 
and  French  intelligence  services.  The  district  intel¬ 
ligence  officer  for  Rochefort  District  was  stationed  at 
Bordeaux,  and  instructions  were  issued  to  the  District 
Commander  and  the  Naval  Port  Officer  at  Bordeaux  to 
furnish  him  with  informaticxi  and  to  assist  him  in  his 
work.  The  officer  assigned  to  Bordeaux  at  the  end  of 
February  was  Lieut.  Comdr.  William  L.  Stevenson, 
U.S.N.R.F.  He  performed  some  excellent  work  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  counter  espionage  system  in  the  18th  Army 
Region,  in  the  opinion  of  his  superior,  Comdr.  W.  R. 
Sayles,  the  naval  attache  at  Paris,  but  he  did  not 
establish  proper  relations  with  the  District  Commander 
at  Rochefort  and  got  into  difficulties  with  his  chief 
assistant,  as  a  result  of  which  both  were  disenroUed 
in  June.  The  chief  assistant  became  particularly  un¬ 
popular  with  Commander  Sayles  because  he  represented 
himself  as  the  naval  attache  in  visits  to  ports  south 
of  Bordeaux.  Lieut.  Frederick  C.  Havemeyer,  U.S.N.R.F. 
succeeded  Stevenson  at  Bordeaux  and  remained  there 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  material  condition  of  ships  was  also  a  concern 
of  the  Naval  Port  Officer.  Repairs  beyond  the  capacity 
of  a  ship*s  force  were  handled  by  the  repair  officer, 
idio  from  the  summer  of  1918  had  available  for  this  kind 
of  work  a  repair  ship,  the  U,  S.  S.  Panther.  There 
were  dry  dock  and  ship  yards  in  Bordeaux,  where  repairs 
were  also  made  upon  American  vessels.  The  repair  offi¬ 
cer  handled  not  only  the  naval  vessels  based  on  the 
coast  but  also  troop  ships  and  cargo  vessels  whether 
Navy,  Array,  or  Shipping  Board.  Repairs  were  also  made 
by  Aimiy  establishments.  The  scarcity  of  shipping  made 
it  imperative  to  keep  all  vessels  in  operation  as  much 
of  the  time  as  possible.  Radio  repairs  were  taken  care 
of  by  an  office  at  Bassens. 

The  establi  shment  of  adequate  cooniuni cations  was 
of  unus^wial  importance  to  the  Naval  Port  Office  at 
Bordeaux  because  of  the  distance  of  that  port  from  the 
sea  and  because  of  its  supervision  of  other  port  of¬ 
fices  on  the  river.  For  months  the  American  naval  port 
office  system  was  dependent  upon  the  French  lines  of 
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conununi cation,  which  had  never  been  planned  for  the 
load  now  put  upon  them.  In  the  summer  of  1913  work  was 
undertaken  upon  independent  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  but  progressed  slowly,  owing  to  tlie  lack  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  to  the  indifference  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  build¬ 
ing  purely  Naval  lines.  In  July  1918  a  submarine  cable 
was  laid  between  Royan  and  Le  Verdon;  it  worked  a  few 
days  and  then  failed  because  of  poor  insulation.  By 
the  end  of  1918  the  Navy  had  constructed  a  complete 
telephone  circuit  from  Rochefort  via  Royan,  Le  Verdon, 
Pauillac,  Bordeaux,  and  back  to  Rochefort.  This  system 
included  two  cables  under  the  Gironde  between  Royan  and 
Le  Verdon.  All  port  officers  could  also  communicate  at 
this  time  by  telegraph  with  the  District  Commander* 

Radio  schools  were  conducted  at  Bordeaux  and  Rochefort 
for  coaching  operators  on  ships. 

The  last  service  performed  by  the  Naval  Port  Offi¬ 
cer  at  Bordeaux  and  his  subordinates  at  Bassens  and 
Pauillac  for  U.  S.  ships  was  to  get  them  started  on  the 
homeward  voyage,  k  day  or  two  before  departure  command¬ 
ing  officers  called  at  the  Naval  Port  Office  for  sailing 
orders.  Ships  ready  to  depart  were  required  to  make  a 
search  for  stowaways,  prepare  a  list  of  persons  carried 
on  board  and  a  list  of  men  left  behind.  After  being 
cast  off  frcxn  the  docks  vessels  which  had  been  discharg¬ 
ed  by  the  Army  again  came  under  naval  authority.  The 
passage  down  stream  was  under  the  guidance  of  pilots, 
and  at  Le  Verdon  French  officials  cane  aboard  for  an 
inspection. 

Le  Verdon  was  the  assembly  point  for  convoys  bound 
for  the  United  States,  which  were  referred  to  as  the 
0.  V,  convoys  and  which  were  made  up  of  vessels  from 
the  Gironde  River  ports  and  other  ports  on  the  south¬ 
west  coast  of  France,  No  vessels,  except  naval  war¬ 
ships,  were  allowed  outside  of  the  nets*  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  Gironde  without  naval  escort.  The  0.  V. 
(V.  for  Verdon)  convoy  was  established  towards  the  end 
of  1917  by  the  Coinmandant  Super! eur  des  Divisions  de 
Bretagne  at  Brest,  under  a  French  naval  officer  on  the 
Marthe  Solange.  As  the  French  escort  was  inadequate, 
several  American  yachts  which  had  been  serving  farther 
north  on  the  coast  of  France  were  based  at  Le  Verdon 
early  in  1918.  The  vessels  usually  assigned  here  dur¬ 
ing  1918  were  the  Aphrodite.  Corsair.  May.  Nokomis. 
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Noma,  and  the  Waklva,  Althouf^h  ordere  for  the  convoys 
■were  issued  by  the  French,  the  commander  of  the  senior 
American  escort  vessel  was  given  fur-ther  information 
;by  the  District  Canmander  at  Rochefort,  on  whose  staff 
I  the  Operations  Officer  had  charge  of  the  escort  vessels 
! assigned  to  the  district.  The  senior  escort  commander 
i  communicated  his  final  and  secret  instructions  in  a 
meeting  attended  by  the  sliips*  officers  on  the  Marthe 
Solanpe,  The  usual  procedure  was  for  a  group  of  three 
[American  and  one  French  escort  vessel  to  accompany  the 
ships  -bo  sea  for  two  or  three  days  -wirien  they  dispersed 
on  divergent  routes  on -the  open  sea,  and  then  the  escort 
returned  to  the  Gironde,  For  the  first  50  miles  the 
escort,  whose  composition  varied  according  to  the  number 
of  craft  a-vailable,  was  reinforced  with  gunboats  and 
launches  attached  to  the  Gascony  patrols. 

In  the  summer  of  1918  the  nuraber  of  ships  in  a  con¬ 
voy  ranged  from  22  to  36.  With  more  or  less  regular 
periods  for  liberty  and  repairs,  the  monotonous  escort 
trips  -went  on  and  on.  In  these  more  southern  waters 
there  were  few  encounters  with  enemy  submarines.  Reports 
of  the  con-Toys  were  sent  by  the  senior  American  officer 
to  the  District  Commander.  Between  February  and  October 
1918  twenty-four  0.  V.  convoys  comprising  437  ships  were 
escor'bed  from  Le  Verdon. 

After  April  1913  ships  sailing  from  New  York  to 
Bay  of  Biscay  ports  were  convoyed  directly  in  what  were 
called  H.  B,  convoys.  These  convoys  were  opera-bed  by 
the  British  Admiralty,  as  were  all  other  convoys  of 
cargo  ships  crossing  the  Atlantic,  until  September  when 
the  U.S,  Navy,  having  acquired  experience  in  running 
convoys,  took  over  tlie  operation  of  the  H.  B.  convoys; 
the  more  nortliem  convoys  traversing  more  dangerous 
routes  remained  under  British  control.  The  laden  ships 
of  the  H.  B.  convoys  were  conducted  by  American  or 
French  cruisers  to  a  rendezvous  point  off  the  French 
coast,  where  they  were  met  by  escort  vessels  which  had 
brought  out  an  0.  V,  convoy,  and,  -wdaenever  possible  by 
destroyers  from  Brest,  and  taken  to  Le  Verdon  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  ports  to  -which  they  were  destined. 

This  system  required  careful  management  and  necessi¬ 
tated  a  constant  flow  of  communication  bet-ween  Admiral 
Wilson's  headquarters  at  Brest  and  Captain  McCully's 
headquarters  at  Rochefort,  in  addition  to  communication 
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with  the  United  States  and  the  British  Admiralty  at 
London,  Arrangements  at  first  were  for  convoys  every 
eijcteen  days,  but  by  September  there  was  a  fast  store- 
ship  convoy  every  four  days  in  addition  to  slow  convoys; 
they  comprised  an  average  of  ten  ships.  The  Navy 
Department  at  this  time  considered  increasing  the  number 
of  conveys,  but  Admiral  Sims  advised  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  ships  on  the  convoys  as  the  more  numerous  the 
convoys  the  easier  it  was  for  the  submarines  to  find 
them  and  the  more  escort  vessels  needed.  Of  the  total 
of  255  ships  taken  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  twenty  H.  B. 
convoys  202  were  American. 

Ships  coming  to  Le  Verdon  to  join  the  0.  V.  convoys, 
ships  brought  to  that  place  in  H.  B.  convoys  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  other  ports  on  t  he  coast,  and  ships  engaged  in 
coastwise  traffic  were  escorted  in  coastal  convoys  which 
operated  along  the  entire  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
iSese  coastal  convoys  were  run  by  the  French  Navy,  and 
the  officer  stationed  on  the  Marthe  Solange  at  Le  Verdon 
received  orders  pertaining  to  them.  American  naval 
vessels  composed  three  out  of  the  eight  units  of  escort 
vessels  employed  on  the  coastal  convoys, 

Paulllac  served  as  a  si’*pply  base  for  the  American 
escort  vessels.  At  the  completion  of  each  trip  to  sea, 
they  ran  up  the  river  to  coal  from  colliers  anchored  at 
that  place  or  from  the  coal  piles  at  Trompeloup.  Here 
they  also  obtained  other  supplies,  including  water, 
provisions,  clothing,  lubricating  oil,  gasoline,  and 
engineering  and  electrical  stores.  Monthly  visits  were 
made  by  one  of  the  yachts  to  Brest  for  other  supplies 
not  procurable  at  Pauillac,  Because  of  the  difficulty 
of  coaling  the  yachts  there,  due  to  the  lack  of  berths, 
the  District  Commander  recommended  the  acquisition  of 
two  lighters.  To  meet  the  need  whidi  would  eventually 
exist  for  a  shore  base  for  the  vessels  assigned  to  the 
district,  he  suggested,  in  a  report  of  August  1,  1918 
Talmont  as  the  most  suitable  place  because  of  its 
superior  location.  The  construction  of  oil  tanks  at 
Furt,which  was  progressing  at  this  time,  would  have 
provided  a  store  from  which  to  supply  oil  burning 
destroyers  for  escort  duty — had  the  war  continued 
longer. 
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American  troop  transports  irere  provided  irlth 
escorts  and  routed  by  Admiral  Wilson's  headquarters  at 
Brest,  These  were  ^ven  preferential  treatment  over 
the  cargo  convoys  because  they  carried  our  manpower  and 
because  they  were  larger  and  more  valuable  diips. 
Convoys  of  transports  routed  to  the  Gironde  under  the 
escort  of  destroyers,  which  had  met  them  at  the  ran- 
dezvous  in  the  Atlantic,  were  reinforced  at  land  fall 
positions  by  the  American  escort  vessels  attached  to 
the  Le  Verdon  station.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
weaken  the  regular  Verdon  convoys  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this.  Instead  of  being  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  regular  0,  V.  convoys,  the  troopships 
formed  special  0,  V,  convoys  and  were  given  destroyer 
escort  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  coast,  ehence  they 
proceeded  alone,  relying  on  their  ^eed  to  evade  any 
chance  submarines  that  mi^t  be  encountered. 

Airplane  escort  was  also  provided  for  the  convoys 
from  nearby  naval  air  stations  operated  by  the  Frendi 
and  the  Americans,  Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  after 
airplane  escort  had  been  regularly  provided  for  some 
time,  it  succeeded  in  driving  the  submarines  away  from 
j  the  coast  out  to  sea,  where  ^ips  were  more  scattered 
and  difficult  prey, 

!|  The  0,  V.  convoys  and  the  coastal  convoys  were 
[  largely  comprised  of  American  ships.  For  this  reason 
I  and  because  the  French  did  not  operate  the  convoys  as 
I  efficiently  as  they  might  have,  C€q?tain  McCully  recoBi- 
I  mended  that  control  of  the  convoys  be  acquired  by  the 
i  U.  S.  Navy,  He  reported  that  the  assignment  of  posi¬ 
tions  to  ships  in  the  convoy  was  not  done  to  the  best 
I  advantage,  that  the  French  vessels  lacked  sufficient 
I  signalmen,  and  that  the  convoy  instructions  were  fre- 
I  quently  unsatisfactory.  Should  American  control  be 
I  established,  he  advised  that  the  senior  convoy  officer 
I  should  be  stationed  at  Le  Verdon  in  a  vessel  from  which 
he  could  arrange  the  formation  of  the  convoy.  To  take 

I  care  of  the  increased  number  of  vessels  which  statis¬ 
tics  showed  would  have  to  be  handled,  he  proposed  the 
assignment  of  additional  escort  vessels  and  stationing 
auxiliary  vessels  at  Pauillac  and  Le  Verdon.  He 
believed  that  by  means  of  American  control  efficiency 
would  be  increased  and  delays  reduced.  Admiral  Sims 
directed  Admiral  Wilson  on  August  16,  1918  to  assume 
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full  responsibility  for  handling  the  H.  B.  and  0,  V. 
convoys  as  soon  as  possible*  The  H.  B«  convoys  were 
taken  over  in  the  following  month,  but  lack  of  escort 
vessels  appears  to  have  prevented  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  course  for  the  0.  V,  and  the  Coastal  convoys 
before  the  Armistice  ended  the  necessity  for  convoys* 

To  develop  the  Garonne-Gi rondo  system  into  an 
efficient  port  organization,  in  order  to  speed  up  the 
turn  around  of  vessels  as  much  as  possible,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  U.S,  Array  and  the  U.S.  Navy  to  over¬ 
come  numerous  difficulties,  some  of  which  were  physic^ 
in  character  and  others  administrative*  Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Array  to 
increase  port  and  rail  facilities;  much  was  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  this  direction,  but  ship  traffic  cai  the  river  was 
congested  after  it  got  into  full  swing  during  1918* 

The  impossibility  of  constructing  sufficient  docks 
quickly  enough  and  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  river 
itself  idiichwas  difficult  to  enter  because  of  the  tide 
and  a  bar,  difficult  to  navigate  because  of  sandbars 
and  a  narrow  channel,  and  lack  of  depth,  and  difficult 
to  anchor  or  moor  in  because  of  the  heavy  tide,  made 
it  the  more  necessary  to  accelerate  traffic  by  improv¬ 
ing  conditions  that  were  not  insurmountable* 

Among  the  causes  of  delay  encountered  by  American 
vessels  in  steaming  up  the  Gironde  River  were  the  police 
and  sanitation  inspections  conducted  by  the  French  of¬ 
ficials  at  Pauillac.  An  American  Naval  officer  who  in¬ 
vestigated  shipping  COTiditions  on  t  he  river  in  the 
^ring  of  1918  reported  that  these  inspections  result¬ 
ed  in  delays  amoiinting  in  some  cases  to  IZ  to  24  hours 
or  even  longer  and  necessitated  in  some  instances  the 
return  of  vessels  to  Le  Verdon  before  they  could  pro¬ 
ceed  up  the  river.  The  amelioration  agreed  upon  for 
this  condition  will  be  referred  to  later* 

More  irksome  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
ships  was  the  necessity  for  stopping  their  progress  up 
stream  so  many  times  to  take  on  new  pilots.  Nor  was  it 
agreeable  to  have  to  pay  for  pilotage  that  was  not  per¬ 
formed,  yet  the  Pilots  Association  on  the  river  kept 
track  of  the  movements  of  diips  and  sent  them  bills 
deaanding  payment  for  pilotage.  The  refusal  at  first 
on  the  part  of  American  Naval  authoilties  to  pay  for 
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pilotage  when  services  were  not  performed  Irritated  the 
French  pilots  and  caused  them  to  perpetrate  deliberate 
delays  in  handling  ships.  Waiting  in  midstream  at 
Pauillac  for  several  hours  or  overnight  for  a  pilot  and 
during  the  whole  time  keeping  the  engine  running  in 
I  order  to  shift  the  ship  with  changes  in  the  tide  was 
not  calculated  to  promote  good  Franco-American  relations 
nor  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Not  until  the  summer 
of  1918  was  this  matter  settled,  after  reference  to  the 
Navy  Department  and  securing  a  legal  opinion,  by  the  • 
issuance  of  instructions  which  directed  the  payment  of 
pilots  whenever  their  services  were  offered. 

Once  at  the  docks,  delay  was  again  likely  to  be 
met  because  of  lack  of  berths,  railroad  cars,  stevedores, 
equipment,  and  harbor  craft,  and  improper  stowing  of 
cargo  at  the  ports  in  t  he  United  States,  Berths  were 
built,  railroad  cars,  stevedores,  and  equipment  were  im¬ 
ported,  and  tugs  and  lighters  provided,  and  the  turn 
around  was  improved.  Battalions  of  negro  laborers 
brought  over  by  the  Army  for  use  as  stevedores  wore  kept 
in  canq)S  near  Bassens,  Some  difficulty  was  e3q)erienced 
in  convei*ting  cotton  hands  into  cargo  handlers,  but  the 
transmutation  was  gradually  effected.  Additional  German 
war  prisoners  were  obtained  for  this  work.  In  their  own 
country  they  would  have  done  good  work,  but  in  France 
they  did  not  want  to—and  wouldn*t.  Discharging  vessels 
was  more  an  Army  problem  than  a  Navy  one,  and  the 
remedies  were  largely  of  military  devising.  To  speed 
up  the  unloading  of  its  own  vessels,  the  Navy  required 
their  crews  to  assist  the  labor  available  in  port. 
Assistance  was  also  afforded  the  Navy  by  officers  of 
the  Army  Transport  Service,  Among  the  forces  of  the 
latter  organization  a  con?)etitive  system  of  discharging 
ships  was  inaugurated  to  speed  up  the  work,  showing  by 
means  of  charts  the  progress  made  by  the  various  outfits 
in  the  "Race  to  Berlin," 

Reports  submitted  by  the  District  Commander  at 
Rochefort  contained  suggestions  as  to  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  delays,  A  permanent  Naval  Port  Detachment  was 
recommended  as  a  method  of  enabling  Naval  vessels  to  be 
discharged  entirely  by  Naval  personnel.  More  careful 
stowage  of  cargo  in  the  United  States  would  make  easier 
unloading  in  France,  Each  port  should  have  a  marine 
Superintendent  who  should  be  a  Naval  officer  assigned 
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to  the  Array  for  liaison  duty  between  Naval  Port  Officers! 
and  Array  Transport  Service  officers.  In  the  United  j 
States  there  ^lould  be  an  officer  familiar  with  condi¬ 
tions  along  the  French  coast.  A  further  way  of  expedit¬ 
ing  shipping  movements  woxild  be  the  adoption  of  a  demur-j 
rage  ^staa,  which  would  entail  the.  payment  of  charges  i 
for  the  detention  of  ships.  * 

Occasionally  it  was  necessary  to  supply  coal  or  oil! 
to  a  vessel  in  order  to  enable  it  to  leave  the  river.  i 
This  could  be  done  only  with  great  difficulty,  for  fuel  i 
had  to  be  imported.  A  recommendation  by  Captain  McCullyi 
that  ships  leaving  the  United  States  be  required  to 
carry  enough  fuel  to  make  the  return  voyage  was  forward¬ 
ed  by  Admiral  Sims  to  Washington  vdth  an  endorsement  to 
the  effect  that  he  understood  it  to  be  the  department’s 
policy  to  fuel  vessels  for  the  round  trip.  When  this 
was  not  possible,  he  stated  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  additional  fuel  to  be  sent  in  other  vessels.  Ee 
added  that  the  construction  of  oil  tanks  on  the  west 
coast  of  France  Toiold  make  it  possible  to  provide  small 
quantities  of  oil  to  vessels  that  might  require  it.  A  r] 
practice  followed  with  fuel  as  with  other  supplies  was 
to  have  ships  carrying  an  extra  quantity  unload  some 
for  the  use  of  ships  that  might  be  short. 

To  provide  stability,  proper  immersion  to  the 
screw,  and  manueverability,  it  was  necessary  to  ballast 
ships  returning  to  the  United  States  as  there  were  few 
goods  to  be  exported.  Ballast,  chiefly  iron  pyrites, 
vras  available  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  it  required 
labor,  rolling  stock,  and  animal  transport  to  load  it, 
and  these  things  were  difficult  to  obtain  and  were 
needed  for  unloading  cargoes.  The  Shipping  Board  and  || 
the  Amy  Transport  Service  during  summer  months  required! 
ships  to  carry  water  ballast  in  their  double  bottoms,  1 
but  the  Navy  apparently  did  not  favor  such  an  inflexible* 
rule,  which  did  not  distinguish  between  oil  burners  and 
coal  burners,  the  latter  of  which  had  coal  to  serve  as 
ballast.  Free  water  in  the  holds  was  tried  but  proved 
more  dangemus  than  no  ballast  at  all.  Some  vessels 
successfully  used  box  tanks  in  the  holds,  which  could 
be  utilized  for  carrying  cargo,  and  consideration  of 
this  method  was  recommended  by  Captain  McCully.  The  ' 
amount  of  ballast  to  be  carried  by  naval  vessels  was 
determined  in  a  conference  between  their  masters  and  ' 
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the  naval  port  authorities,  a  method  regarded  by  Captain 
McCully  as  being  unsatisfactory  because  not  exact*  Hie 
proposal  was  for  an  inspection  of  each  ship  by  a  techni¬ 
cal  board  in  United  States  ports  to  decide  the  amount  of 
ballast  to  be  carried  for  various  conditions  and  the 
means  of  carrying  it. 

The  increase  of  shipping  on  the  Gironde,  the  inexf- 
perience  of  many  of  the  officers  and  crews  on  the  ships, 
and  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  region  caused  colli— 
sions,  resulting  in  da^ges  to  U.S.  Naval  vessels  and 
French  vessels.  Pursuant  to  U.S.  Navy  Regulations. 
such  cases  were  settled  according  to  the  French  Port 
Regulations  by  special  boards,  idiich  were  {^pointed  to 
determine  the  responsibility  and  the  amount  of  the 
damages.  When  French  vessels  were  responsible  for 
damage  to  U.S.  Naval  vessels,  they  made  prompt  i)ayment, 
but  there  was  no  way  in  idiich  the  same  treatment  could 
be  accorded  them  when  the  circumstances  were  reversed. 

Pay  officers  refused  to  make  payment  for  repairs  because 
they  had  no  appropriation  from  which  it  could  be  paid, 
nor  did  the  Navy  Department  have  any  appropriation 
I  available.  Some  French  shipping  companies  paid  large 
amounts  to  the  United  States,  but  could  secure  no  i)ay- 
ments  from  it  for  d^ages  caused  their  ships  by  U.S. 

Naval  vessels.  Such  cases,  reported  Captain  McCully, 
brought  the  good  name  of  the  United  States  into  dis¬ 
repute.  He  recommended  in  May  and  again  in  August  1918 
that  funds  be  made  available  for  t  he  prompt  payment  in 
cash  for  damages  caused  by  U.S.  Naval  vessels. 

Even  when  a  ship  had  been  discharged  and  ballasted, 
further  delay  sometimes  happened.  Departure  time  arriv¬ 
ed,  and  the  officers  and  crews  were  not  on  board.  The 
maintenance  of  discipline  among  green  ships'  forces, 
hard  enough  at  best,  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  un¬ 
certain  and  complicated  control  and  administration  on 
the  river.  When  it  was  not  known  what  to  do,  the  rule 
was  cb  as  you  please.  Lax  discipline  was  especifdly 
bad  on  Shipping  Board  ships,  whose  masters  at  times 
interposed  trifling  reasons  for  delaying  their  departure.  • 
As  a  means  of  promoting  discipline.  Captain  McCully 
recommended  a  system  of  observation  and  report  on  the 
!  masters  of  vessels  and  an  improvement  of  the  system  used 
for  the  commanding  officers  of  U.S.  Naval  vessels.  Of 
I  sterner  character  was  his  proposal  that  all  cargo 
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vessels  operating  in  the  war  zone  be  taken  over  and 
manned  by  the  Navy. 

At  the  convoy  station  at  Le  Verdon,  vessels  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  westward  voyage  and  waited  for  the 
escort  vessels,  if  they  happened  not  to  be  on  the  spot, 
which  was  the  case  at  times  because  there  never  were 
enough  vessels  for  the  duty.  To  facilitate  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  convoy.  Captain  McCully  attempted  to  keep 
an  American  Naval  vessel  stationed  at  Le  Verdon,  but  it 
was  necessary  at  times  to  send  it  away  on  other  duty. 

Had  there  been  a  Naval  vessel  with  a  suitable  staff 
stationed  at  Le  Verdon,  the  time  spent  here  by  ships 
waiting  to  go  up  the  river  or  waiting  for  convoy  could 
have  been  utilized  in  exercising  and  training  signalmen 
and  radio  men,  conducting  boat  drills,  and  to  inspect 
the  ships  to  see  that  regulations  were  complied  with. 
Captain  McCully  wanted  to  station  there  an  officer  of 
the  rank  of  commander  with  experience  in  convoy  work 
to  make  up  convoys  and  issue  their  instructions.  Had 
the  war  continued  longer  this  step  probably  vrould  have 
been  taken,  and  the  convoys  placed  under  American  Naval 
control. 

Better  results  might  have  been  obtained  at  Bordeaux 
'  and  at  other  port  offices  in  the  Rochefort  District,  if 
additional  personnel  had  been  provided.  The  District 
Commander  pointed  out  that  communicating  information 
about  the  arrival  of  ships  to  all  the  persons  concerned 
was  a  complicated  matter,  requiring  more  personnel  to 
accomplish  properly. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1918  some  processed  Port 
Regulations  were  issued  by  the  Naval  Port  Officer, 
Bordeaux  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  masters  of 
vessels  arriving  on  the  river.  The  first  edition  clear¬ 
ly  shows  the  origin  of  the  regulations  by  appending  to 
it  numerous  French  and  American  orders  regulating  traf¬ 
fic  on  the  river.  Revisions  issued  in  January  and 
March  1919  were  less  of  a  compilation  and  more  of  a 
finished  product  and  embodied  further  experience. 

These  were  undoubtedly  of  great  assistance  to  ships' 
officers. 

The  primary  cause  for  the  delays  to  shipping  on 
the  Gironde  was  the  lack  of  a  coordinated  systen  of 
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control  diaring  most  of  the  war*  Reaching  an  agreement 
fas  in  itself  a  difficult  matter  because  of  the  diver¬ 
sified  character  of  the  shipping  and  the  multiplicity 
of  the  authorities  attenuating  to  handle  it.  The 
following  classes  of  vessels  arrived  in  the  district: 

U.S.  Naval  Transports 
I  U.S,  Navy  Chartered  Transports 

U.S.  Naval  vessels  with  cargoes  for  Army,  Navy, 
and  French 

U.S.  cargo  vessels  for  Army,  Navy,  French,  and 
neutral  powers 

Allied  vessels  with  cargoes  for  Army  and  Navy 
Neutral  vessels  with  cargoes  for  Army  and  Navy 
U.S.  Shipping  Board  vessels  with  cargoes  for 
Army,  Navy,  and  Frendi 

U.S.  Shipping  Board  vessels  chartered  to  French 
government 

U.S.  Shipping  Board  vessels  operated  by  private 
American  parties 

U.S.  Shipping  Board  vessels  chartered  to  private 
French  parties 

Special  vessels  in  service  of  U.S.  Army,  U.S. 

Navy  and  Aviation 

Private  vessels  chartered  to  various  parties 

Special  methods  were  necessary  for  handling  each  class 
of  vessel.  For  the  two  first  classes  procedures  were 
eventually  woiiced  out  which  operated  with  little  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

The  authorities  concerned  in  handling  the  shipping 
from  the  United  States  were  as  follcws: 

U.S.  Naval  Port  Officers 

U.S.  Military  authorities  (Army  Transport  Service) 
French  Naval  authorities 

French  civil  authorities  (Ponts  et  Chaussees) 

U.S.  Consuls 

Consuls  of  Allied  and  Neutral  Powers 
Naval  Port  Officers  of  Allied  Powers 
U.S.  Naval  Information  Service  (Office  of  Naval 
Intelligence) 

Private  consignees,  ship  brokers,  etc. 
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In  Tiew  of  this  mixture  of  xnilitaiy  and  civil  authori¬ 
ties  of  various  countries  and  French  private  interests, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  difficult  to  reach  an 
agreeaaent  for  the  control  of  shipping.  The  French  | 

authorities  and  interests  had  been  running  things  and  ' 
naturally  wanted  to  continue  doing  so.  The  American 
aulhorities  were  instructed  to  speedf  up  the  turn  around 
of  vessels  so  they  were  desirous  of  removing  all  obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  movements  of  ships.  All  parties  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  political  considerations,  by  local  practices,; 
by  international  law  and  custom,  and  by  Jealousies  of 
their  respective  services.  | 

Long  before  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  Gironde 
began  to  be  e3q)anded  by  the  arrival  of  American  cargoes, 
the  need  for  agreement  as  to  its  control  was  realized* 
Commander  Patton  in  September  1917  urged  upon.  Admiral 
Sims  the  necessity  for  giving  attention  to  the  question 
of  Army  and  Navy  administration  and  cooperation  at 
Bordeaux  and  that  suitable  instructions  be  sent  to  him. 

At  the  time  the  U.  S.  Navy  D^artment  set  up  the  dis¬ 
trict  or^uii  zation ' in  France,  it  was  giving  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  of  reaching  an  agreement  viiereby  aH  | 
American  ships  entering  the  districts  "would  be  subject  ’ 
to  the  orders  of  U,  S.  Naval  authorities  and  asked  for  il 

the  recommendations  of  Admirals.  Sims  and  Wilson  on  the  I 

subject.  > 

After  American  Naval  forces  had  been  operating  for  I 
several  months  on  the  French  coast,  recommendations  * 

began  to  be  received  at  the  headquarters  in  Brest  con-  | 

earning  the  handling  of  shipping.  In  an  endorsement  | 

dated  March  16,  1918,  to  a  communication  from  Lieut. 

Comdr.  Ezra  G.  Allen,  of  the  U.S.S.  Wakiva.  pertaining 
to  the  mission  of  U.S.  Naval  Port  Officers,  Ca^)tain 
McCully  advocated  the  extension  of  the  activities  of  j 
the  port  officers  to  include  all  American  vessels.  He 
believed  Shipping  Board  vessels  were  capable  of  twice 
the  work  they  were  performing,  if  their  movements  were  j 
under  a  well  systematized  control.  An  extension  of 
the  port  officer  system  would  be  necessary  to  establish 
this  control.  In  place  of  absolute  control  of  shipping 
by  the  U.S.  Navy,  which  might  not  be  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable,  he  thought  that  the  shipping  could  be  managed 
efficiently  by  disseminating  information  concerning  , 

movements  of  ships  through  Naval  headquarters  at  Brest, 
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•irtiere  a  Transportation  Officer  would  be  necessary.  A 
representative  of  this  office  would  be  needed  in  the 
United  States  for  coordinating  purposes.  Both  of  these 
letters  were  communicated  by  Admiral  Wilson  to  District 
Commanders  for  their  infomation  and  guidance.  He 
planned  at  this  time  to  make  Allen  the  Transporation 
Officer  in  charge  of  the  Naval  Port  Officers. 

E^qperiences  subsequently  met  by  troop  transports 
in  ascending  the  Gironde  elicited  reports  from  their 
commanding  officers  on  the  need  for  improved  methods 
of  controlling  shipping.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  T.  El  Oriente  at  Le  Verdon  report  was  made 
to  the  Naval  Port  Officer  at  Bordeaux,  Lieutenant 
Bernier,  Tdio  sent  sailing  orders  to  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  and  Lieutenant  Commander  Barstow,  llailne  Superin¬ 
tendent,  A.  T.  S,  at  Bassens,  also  sent  sailing  orders 
to  the  master  of  the  ship.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  the  docks,  four  pilots  were  taken  on  board,  and  a 
visit  was  made  by  police  authorities  to  inspect  person¬ 
nel.  An  Army  officer  came  on  board  at  Pauillac  and 
delivered  orders  to  the  captain  idio  turned  them  over 
to  the  senior  naval  officer.  As  vessels  were  being  un¬ 
necessarily  delayed  in  their  passage  up  the  river  by 
this  diversity  of  control,  Lieut,  Comdr.  R.  R.  Smith 
of  this  vessel,  recommended  the  establishment  of  the 
office  of  commandant  of  the  Gironde  district  under  a 
captain  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  order  to  centralize  the 
control  of  U,  S,  ships  under  Naval  authority.  In  the 
same  month.  May  1918,  the  U,  S.  S.  Martha  Washington 
upon  reaching  Pauillac  was  directed  by  the  Army  repre¬ 
sentative  to  proceed  to  American  Bassens  with  a  favoi>- 
able  tide,  but  the  French  harbormaster  refused  to  allow 
it  to  continue  until  the  next  tide  which  was  not  until 
the  following  morning,  lieutenant  Bernier* s  explana¬ 
tion  for  this  delay  was  that  it  was  the  result  of  mis¬ 
understanding  and  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
Navy  and  the  Army  and  conflict  of  authority  between 
French  civil  and  naval  authorities. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Martha  Washini^on 
and  other  Army  transports  apparently  led  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Army  Transport  Service  Superintendent 
and  the  Naval  Port  Officer  concerning  the  extent  of 
their  authority.  It  was  arranged  that  infomation  about 
ships  arriving  at  Le  Verdon  would  be  communicated  to 
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the  Army  at  Bordeaux  via  the  Naval  Communication  Of¬ 
ficer  at  Le  Verdon  and  the  Naval  Fort  Officer,  Bordeaux,' 
and  that  instructions  as  to  the  movements  of  the  ships  | 
■would  be  transmitted  by  the  Naval  authorities*  After 
the  ships  received  these  instructions  at  Le  Verdon, 
their  further  handling  -was  under  the  Army  Transport 
Service.  The  Navy  ■was  not  to  be  involved  again  until 
the  ships  were  discharged  and  cast  off  from  the  docks. 
Thus  a  definite  agreement  was  at'tained,  which  -was  de¬ 
signed  to  avoid  conflicting  or  duplicating  orders. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Naval  Overseas 
Tra:i  sportation  Service  in  the  Navy  Department  in  January 
1918,  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  cargo  vessels  i 
operated  by  the  Na'^,  greater  interest  developed  in  the  I 
department  in  the  turn  around  of  Naval  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  France.  The  Director  of  the  N.  0.  T.  S., 

Comdr.  Charles  Belknap,  Jr.,  wrote  Admiral  Sims  concern¬ 
ing  this  matter,  expressing  approval  of  the  appointment 
of  port  officers,  -which  he  indicated  correspond  to  the 
District  Supervisors  of  the  N.  0.  T.  S.  in  ports  of  the 
United  States*  In  April  1918  the  Chief  of  Naval  opera¬ 
tions,  under  -sriiom  the  N.  0.  T.  S.  functioned,  ordered 
a  party  of  officers  headed  by  Lieut.  Comdr.  Daniel 
Bacon,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  a  man  of  considerable  experience 
in  merchant  shipping,  to  duty  in  France  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  N.  0.  T,  S,  Admiral  Sims  was  somewhat  un- 
cer-tain  what  to  do  -with  these  officers  and  requested  a 
report  -with  recommendation  from  Admiral  Wilson,  who 
responded  on  May  9  in  a  letter  in  -which  he  referred  to 
the  increase  of  shipping  in  French  ports  and  to  the  in¬ 
adequate  facilities  for  handling  it.  As  these  facili-  ** 
ties  could  be  obtained  only  with  great  difficulty, 
except  through  the  Na-val  Port  Officers,  they  had  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  American  vessels  in  French  ports  and 
of  foreign  vessels  in  American  service.  He  continued 
as  follows: 

4.  There  appears  to  be  a  strong  tendency 
toward  separation  of  the  control  of  -vessels  of  ! 

these  various  classifications.  From  pre-vious 
correspondence  and  from  the  daily  press,  it  ,  ] 

seems  to  be  intended  that  there  shall  be  in  each  ! 
port  separate  representatives  to  control  each  of 
these  classes  of  vessels.  This  will  lead  to  con¬ 
fusion  of  effort  and  to  considerable  delay  in  the 
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handling  of  vessels  whose  port  representatives 
have  not  a  ccxitrol  of  the  port  facilities, 

'Wh;»t  is  required  is  an  organization  to  insure 
that  each  vessel,  regarcULess  of  classification, 
shall  be  boarded  at  its  first  anchorage  on  the 
coast  of  France  by  an  English  peaking  official 
competent  to  give  the  Captain  or  master  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to  his  future  movements,  and  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  berthihg  of  the  ship,  repairing, 
fueling,  hospital  and  ballasting  facilities  of 
the  port,  pilotage,  etc.  The  organization  must 
ke^  the  vessel  under  constant  scrutiny  while  in 
port  to  insure  that  no  time  is  unnecessarily 
lost  in  discharging  the  vessel  or  in  dispatching 
from  the  port.  Charts  and  hydrographic  informa¬ 
tion  must  be  available.  Such  an  organization 
can  be  handled  only  by  the  Navy,  and  there  has 
been  established  for  this  purpose  a  system  of 
Naval  Port  Officers.  For  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  system  there  is  now  required  in  the 
office  of  the  Commander  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in 
Fraice  an  officer  of  experience  and  rank  whose 
function  will  be  to  direct  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  Naval  Port  Officers  and  to 
control  in  all  rejects  American  merchant  ship¬ 
ping  except  in  matters  of  convoy  and  escort  and 
matters  pertaining  to  merchant  seamen  which  will 
be  handled  through  the  Operations  Officer  and  by 
the  U.S.  consuls  as  at  present.  In  order  that 
this  officer  may  have  the  necessary  power  it 
seems  necessary  that  the  Commander  U.S.  Naval 
Forces  in  Fraice  be  constituted  the  represented 
tive  in  Fraice  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  for  the  Naval  Overseas  Transport 
Service. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Bacon  in 
London,  Admiral  Sims  ordered  him  to  Paris  for  confer¬ 
ences  with  representatives  of  the  Navy,  the  Army  and 
the  U.S.  Shipping  Control  Committee,  and  to  Brest  for 
consultation  with  Admiral  Wilson,  then  to  return  to 
London.  After  completing  this  tour  Bacon  was  assigned 
to  Pauillac  with  his  party  of  six  men  to  investigate 
conditions  there  and  to  prepare  suggestions  for  manag¬ 
ing  ships  at  other  ports.  The  party  reached  Pauillac 
on  May  16,  and  on  the  23rd  Bacon  was  back  in  London 
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again  reporting  to  Admiral  Sims,  In  an  aidorsement 
of  the  folloiring  day  to  Admiral  Wilson*  s  report  of 
May  9,  Admiral  Sims  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  follows; 


The  situaticxi  in  European  ports,  and  particularly 
the  French  ports  with  respect  to  control  of  United 
States  shipping  is  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  movements  of  ships  could  be  very 
much  expedited  if  all  vessels  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Navy,  The  ideal  plan  to  meet 
wartime  requirements  would  be  to  have  all  vessels 
regularly  commissioned  Naval  vessels,  but  in  the 
absence  of  such  an  arrangement,  which  is  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  impracticable  at  present,  the  next  best 
thing  would  be  to  have  all  vessels  when  in  port 
subject  to  Naval  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  con¬ 
cerning  their  movanents  and  discharge. 


He  referred  to  the  establishment  of  Naval  Port  Officers 
in  Europe  and  to  the  fact  that  they  lacked  authority 
to  deal  with  any  but  regularly  commissioned  Naval  ves¬ 
sels,  He  regarded  the  creation  of  the  N.  0.  T.  S,  as 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  He  did  not  endorse 
Admiral  Wilson* s  suggestion  that  he  be  designated  as 
representative  of  the  Shipping  .Board  and  the  N.  0.  T,  S., 
but  he  did  reconmend  that  the  Navy  be  given 


authority  to  control  the  movements,  Yvhile  in  - 
port,  of  all  vessels  flying  the  United  States 
flag  or  under  diarter  to  the  United  States 
Government,  including  vessels  in  the  service  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  With  respect  to  the  last  named 
vessels,  it  seems  desirable,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  that  the  discharge  of  cargoes  and  the 
landing  of  troops  be  under  Army  authority. 

The  letters  of  Admirals  Wilson  and  Sims  were 
referred  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  was  in 
accord  with  their  views,  to  the  War  Department  and 
were  considered  by  the  staff  of  the  A.  E,  F,  in  France, 
General  James  G,  Harboard,  head  of  the  Services  of 
Supply,  reported  to  General  Pershing  that  the  operation 
of  the  transports  while  in  French  ports,  including 
their  discharge,  was  so  closely  related  to  the  work  of 
the  terminal  facilities,  wareiiousing,  railroading,  and 
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dealing  -with  the  various  supply  departments  that  it 
should  reroain  under  Army  control.  It  was  no  time  to 
substitute  something  new  for  a  smoothly  working  organ¬ 
ization.  Upon  reading  the  foregoing  statement  in  a 
letter  from  Pershing,  Admiral  Sims  wisely  concluded 
that  a  change  frcm  Army  to  Navy  control  was  inadvisable. 
^  this  time  closer  cooperation  had  developed  between 
the  two  services. 

Admiral  Wilson  had  also  been  in  touch  with  the 
Director  of  the  Army  Transport  Service  concerning  the 
discharging  of  Naval  vessels,  vhich  was  difficult  for 
the- Navy  to  effect  since  the  Army  had  control  of  most 
of  the  facilities.  The  willingness  of  the  Army  to  un¬ 
load  or  assist  in  unloading  Naval  vessels  whenever 
practicable  apparently  made  it  unnecessary  for  Admiral 
Wilson  to  carry  through  a  plan  he  had  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Naval  organization  for  for  discharging 
vessels* 

Lieutenant  Commander  Bacon  returned  to  Pauillac 
for  duty  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  shipping, 
but  reioained  there  only  until  the  middle  of  June,  being 
detailed  then  to  Brest,  whence  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  the  following  month.  He  became  con¬ 
nected  thereafter  with  the  administration  of  N.  0.  T.  S. 
matters  in  the  Navy  Department,  giving  it  the  benefit 
of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  conditions  in 
France.  Four  members  of  his  party  became  permanently 
attached  to  the  station  at  Pauillac,  while  the  others 
were  soon  sent  away. 

In  a  letter  of  May  27,  1913  to  Admiral  Wilson, 
Admiral  Sims  re.narked  about  the  shipping  problem  in 
Fraiice  that  “It  is  not  in  the  least  our  fault.  There 
is  evident  lack  of  coordination  of  these  various  func¬ 
tions  in  Washington,"  There  was  evidently  some  truth 
in  this  statement,  for  early  in  1919  the  Director  of 
the  N.  0.  T.  S.  and  the  Shipping  Board  corresponded 
concerning  the  designation  of  a  liaison  representative 
to  expedite  business  between  the  two  agencies. 

The  situation  at  Pauillac  was  improved  towards 
the  end  of  May  1918  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  between 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  In  deali  ng  with  American  offi¬ 
cers  at  that  place  the  French  port  officers  were 
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uncertain  whether  to  take  up  matters  with  the  Naval  ' 
Port  Officer,  the  commandant  of  the  air  station,  or  the 
Army  Transport  Service  officer.  After  the  French  call¬ 
ed  attention  to  the  Pauillac  situation  at  a  meeting  in 
Paris,  Brigadier  General  Atterbury  proposed  to  Admiral 
Wilson  that  a  trial  be  made  of  having  the  Army  officer 
determine  priority  for  ships  berthing  there.  This  was 
agreed  to  as  a  temporary  measure  by  the  Navy,  which  was 
willing  to  try  anything  to  better  conditions  at  Pauillac 
docks.  As  late  as  October  1918,  however,  trouble  was 
still  being  experienced  at  Pauillac  in  the  discharge  of 
vessels. 

Early  in  June  an  agreement  was  reached  with  the 
French  as  to  the  wiiole  shipping  situation  on  the  Gironde, 
This  seems  to  have  resulted  primarily  from  the  efforts 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  Stevenson,  the  Intelligence 
officer  who  had  been  assigned  to  Bordeaux,  whose  in¬ 
structions  directed  liin  to  investigate  the  causes  for 
the  delays  to  shipping  on  the  Gironde  River,  He  looked  I 
Into  the  matter  and  discussed  it  with  Bernier,  Barstow, 
and  Major  C.  A.  Stem,  Amy  Transport  Service  officer 
at  Bassens,  all  of  whom  stated  that  political  conditions 
had  prevented  improvement.  Believing  that  something  i 
could  be  accomplished,  Stevenson  went  to  Brig,  Can,. 

W.  S.  Scott,  commanding  Headquarters  Base  Section  No,  2,  I 
Bordeaux,  presented  the  matter  to  him  and  discussed  the  | 
remedies.  At  a  meeting  called  by  General  Scott,  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  French  admiral,  the  Army  Transport  Service 
officer,  the  Marine  Superintendent  at  Bassens,  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Port  Officer,  and  the  U.  S.  Consul,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  arrangement  was  made  to  overcome  delays  to 
shipping. 

Not  long  after  the  foregoing  arrangement  had  been 
effected.  Admiral  Wilson  communicated  to  the  District 
Commanders  in  France  a  letter  from  the  Director  General 
of  Transportation,  U.  S.  Army,  to  General  Scott,  emr- 
bodying  an  arrangement  which  had  been  negotiated  with 
the  French  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  U.  S,  Ship¬ 
ping  on  the  Gironde,  providing  as  follows t 

A,  Direct  American  telephone  service  between  the 
French  port  offices  and  the  American  offices. 

B,  Sanitary  and  police  inspection  of  Army  and 
Navy  transports  at  Le  Yerdon  instead  of  at 
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Pauillac, 

C.  Shipping  Board  vessels  with  mixed  and  civilian 
crews  carrying  commercial  cargoes  were  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  ships  of 
French  and  British  merchant  ships*  Such  ves¬ 
sels  as  cariled  cargo  for  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  were  to  be  considered  and  treated  as 
military  vessels. 

D.  U.S.  Transports  to  be  boarded  by  U.S.  Naval  * 
Officer  at  Le  Verdon,  representing  both  Army 
and  Navy,  to  secure  information  and  to  give 
movement  and  berthing  instructions.  A  direct 
line  of  communication  was  thus  est^lished 
between  transports  arriving  at  Le  Verdon  and 
the  offices  at  Pauillac,  Bordeaux,  and  Bassens. 
The  Army  Transport  Service  officers  were  to 
inform  the  Naval  Port  Officer  of  e:q>ected  ar¬ 
rivals  and  the  berths  to  be  used,  which  infor¬ 
mation  the  Naval  Port  Officer  at  Bordeaux  was 
to  transmit  to  the  French  authorities. 

E.  French  pilots  were  to  take  vessels  from 

Le  Verdon  to  their  berths  at  Pauillac,  Bordeaux, 
and  Bassens  without  stopping  for  change  of 
pilots  or  for  inspections}  the  pilots  to  be 
returned  by  boat  or  by  train  to  Le  Verdon  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

F.  Transports  were  to  be  allowed  to  move  during 
the  night  as  soon  as  Colonel  Clavel  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  sufficient  tow-boat 
power. 

G.  All  pilots  were  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  French  Naval  authorities. 

H.  Berthing  was  to  be  arranged  and  decided  be¬ 
tween  officers  of  the  Army  Transport  Service 
and  the  U.vS.  Naval  Service,  and  berthing 
orders  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  French 
port  aiithorities  throu^  the  Naval  Port 
Officer  at  Bordeaux. 

I.  Berthing  of  either  Naval  or  Army  transports 
containing  explosives  was  to  be  handled  by 
the  Army,  whose  Job  it  was  to  get  the  explo¬ 
sives  away  from  docks. 

This  disposition  of  matters  covered  many  of  the  problems 
that  had  arisen,  bub  it  was  unfortunate  that  it  had  not 
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been  accomplished  earlier  because  the  bulk  of  the  troop 
transports  had  already  arrived  and  departed.  | 

The  series  of  agreements  which  have  been  described 
did  not  settle  all  of  the  difficulties  on  the  Gironde. 
Some  of  the  stipulations  of  the  accord  with  the  French 
did  not  go  into  effect.  The  Port  Regulations  issued 
subsequent  thereto  indicate,  for  instance,  that  the 
pilotage  system  continued  as  before,  as  do  entries  in 
log  books  of  ships  that  visited  Bordeaux,  although 
changes  in  pilots  do  not  always  seem  to  have  been  made. 

Judging  from  the  following  lines  in  the  Port  Regu¬ 
lations  of  January  1919,  the  Aimty  and  the  Navy  had  a  " 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  sailing  orders: 

The  Marine  Superintendent,  Army  Transport  h 

Service,  Bassens,  is  endeavoring  to  usurp  this  . 
proper  duty  of  the  Naval  Port  Officer.  That 
officer  has  been  informed  that  such  orders  are 
not  proper. 

Commanding  Officers  of  U.S.  ships  are  instruct^  9 
ed  not  to  receive  •’steam”  or  ’’sailing  orders”  w' 

from  the  Army,  except  in  case  of  emergency.  If 
such  an  order  is  delivered  to  a  U.S.  ship  it  will  I 
be  returned  with  the  follovring  endorsement:  « 

"Returned.  By  direction  of  the  U.S,  Naval  Port  3 
Officer,  Bordeaux,  you  are  informed  that  no  steam  ■ 
order  or  sailing  order  from  your  office  will  be 
obeyed,  except  in  an  emergen c;,*^  case.  Such  order 
^ould  originate  from  U.S.  Naval  Port  Officer,  ^ 
Bordeaux,  or  his  representative." 

This  type  of  direction  would  seem  to  be  the  kind  that 
should  not  have  been  put  in  the  Port  Regulations.  ^ 

A  method  of  getting  around  the  French  Navigation 
Police  inspection  of  personnel  attached  to  U.  S.  shipsj 
that  was  considered  by  U.  S.  Naval  authorities  is  '  m 
worthy  of  mention.  This  proposal  was  that  to  avoid  3 
the  inspection  of  suspected  persons  by  the  French,  3 
ships*  personnel  should  be  thoroughly  examined  before  I 
leaving  the  United  States,  and  a  certificate  issued  to 
the  master  or  commanding  officer  to  satisfy  the  French? 
Regular  Naval  personnel  serving  on  U.  S.  ships  had  1 
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means  of  identification,  but  this  was  not  always  true 
of  civilian  crews* 

Although  the  war  ended  vdth  the  aniiistice  of 
November  11,  1918,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Port  Officer  at 
Bordeaux  was  continued  for  almost  a  year  longer.  The 
naval  port  organization  built  up  during  the  war  was 
used  afterwards  in  returning  soldiers  to  the  United 
States,  handling  storeships  bringing  in  supplies  for 
the  troops  remaining  in  Francej  assisting  Shipping 
I  Board  vessels,  which  began  arriving  with  commercial 
cargoes,  and  ships  with  cargoes  of  relief  food  and  sup- 
iplies  sent  over  by  the  Food  Administration  and  the 
lAmerican  Relief  Administration.  All  of  these  activities 
made  the  Naval  Port  Office  at  Bordeaux  a  busier  organiza¬ 
tion  than  it  had  been  before. 

Cocamander  Craft  was  relieved  as  Naval  Port  Officer, 
'Bordeaux,  on  November  23,  1918  by  Capt,  Frank  D.  Berrien, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  strenuous  duty  as  a  destroyer 
jescort  commander.  No  long  afterrrard  Captain  Berrien  was 
linstructed  that  his  authority  covei'ed  the  super^sion 
and  control  of  American  shipping  in  the  Gironde  River 
from  Bordeaux  to  the  sea,  except  for  the  Pauillac  air 
station.  Lieutenant  Bernier  continued  to  serve  as  exec¬ 
utive  officer,  being  concerned  also  with  the  settlement 
of  claims.  The  personnel  on  duty  in  the  office  in 
December  1918  totaled  346  men,  of  irtiom  102  were  compris¬ 
ed  in  the  Naval  Patrol, 

7/hen  Captain  McCully  was  ordered  to  northern 
Russia,  he  was  succeeded  as  District  Commander  at 
Rochefort  on  October  5,  1918  by  Comdr.  Lamar  R.  Leahy, 
iidio  had  been  attached  to  the  district  office  since  the 
previous  Februarj^  The  district  organization  in  France 
iwas  demobilized  on  November  25,  but  a  Naval  Port 
Officer  was  continued  at  Rochefort,  The  Naval  Port 
Officer  at  Royan  was  abolished  at  this  time.  That  at 
!  Pauillac  operated  under  the  commandant  of  the  Aviation 
Assembly  and  Repair  Station  from  about  this  time  until 
February  1,  1919  when  it  was  returned  to  the  juris- 
, diction  of  the  Naval  Port  Officer,  Bordeaux, 

The  embarkation  of  troops  from  France  was  placed 
by  General  Pershing  under  the  Chief  Quartermaster,  and 
ports  of  embarkation  were  designated  at  Brest, 
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St,  Na zaire,  and  Bordeaux.  It  was  planned  to  make  more 
extensive  use  of  Bordeaux  than  had  been  made  in  bring¬ 
ing  troops  to  France,  At  the  embarkation  camps  at 
Bordeaux,  known  to  the  soldiers  as  '’The  Mill,”  they 
were  deloused,  cleaned,  and  clothed  for  the  journey 
home.  To  facilitate  its  operations  in  this  region,  the 
Army  took  over  in  January  1919  the  considerable  plant, 
including  barracks,  which  the  Nav>  had  constructed  at 
Pauillac.  The  homeward  movement  of  troops  began  at  the 
end  of  November  1918  and  continued  for  over  seven  months, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  troops  being  embarked. 
Much  quicker  tm’n  arounds  were  made  now  than  Trtien  troops 
had  been  disembarked.  The  Cape  May  remained  at  Bordeaux 
only  1  hour  and  19  minutes  on  May  17,  1919  during  which 
time  it  took  on  1928  troops.  After  the  embarkation  of 
the  last  of  the  troops  in  July,  the  Army  still  had  some 
occupation  for  the  Navy  in  connection  with  the  return 
of  Army  cargo  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  abroad. 

Over  17,000,000  worth  of  Army  surplus  stock  at  Bordeaux 
was  purchased  by  the  American  Relief  Administration 
from  the  U.S.  Liquidation  Commission,  loaded  on  board 
ships  for  transfer  to  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Esthonia, 
Jugoslavia,  Russia,  and  other  parts  of  France. 

The  Naval  Port  Officer,  Bo^rdeaux,  was  still  being 
assisted  in  March  1919  by  a  U.S.  Liaison  Officer  at 
Le  Verdon  stationed  on  a  submarine  chaser,  a  port 
officer  at  Pauillac,  who  was  then  an  officer  in  the 
Array,  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Dock  Officer  at  Eassens,  The 
Pauillac  office  was  demobilized  towards  the  end  of 
that  month.  In  May  Rear  Admiral  Alexander  S,  Halstead, 
who  had  succeeded  Admiral  Wilson  on  January  30,  visited 
Bordeaux,  wiiere  it  seemed  that  demobilization  of  the 
Naval  Port  Office  had  not  proceeded  as  fast  as  it  might  • 
have.  Captain  Berrien  was  relieved  on  June  6,  1919  by 
Captain  Frederick  (Julius  F,)  Kellweg,  wi^io  after 
service  in  European  waters,  part  of  the  time  as  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  Marietta  on  the  Gironde,  had 
recently/  been  District  Supervisor  of  the  N.  0.  T.  S. 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Captain  Hellweg  found  the  port 
office  at  Bassens  to  which  it  had  been  removed  because 
the  transports  berthed  there.  The  office  was  in  a 
building  on  the  sane  floor  of  which  was  the  Army  Trans¬ 
port  Service  office  with  which  it  cooperated  in  handling 
the  transports.  By  August  the  port  office  at  Bordeaux 
was  reduced  to  5  officers  and  25  men.  Lieutenant 
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Bemier  renflined  with  the  office  until  the  beginning 
of  that  month  when  he  was  placed  on  active  duty  at  his 
own  request  to  take  a  job  with  the  Shipping  Board  at 
Paris.  On  September  30,  1919  both  the  Naval  Port  Of¬ 
fice  and  the  Amy  Transport  Service  were  closed. 
Captain  Hellweg  transferred  to  the  base  at  Brest  which 
[was  demobilized  in  the  next  month,  but  the  Naval  Port 
pffloe  continued  at  that  place  until  July  1920,  being 
the  last  one  to  be  disbanded.  The  furniture  wfiich  had 
been  used  by  the  Naval  Port  Office,  Bordeaux,  was 
transferred  to  the  office  of  the  recently  established 
port  representative  of  the  U.S,  Shipping  Board. 
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INavy  Department 

Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library 

No  files  of  the  Navy  Port  Office  at  Bordeaux  exist 
as  such,  nor  are  there  files  for  the  port  offices  at 
Pauillac,  Le  Verdon,  and  Royan,  nor  for  the  District 
Commander’s  Headquarters  at  Rochefort,  nor  for  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Naval  Forces  in  France  at  Brest. 

At  the  time  the  Naval  Port  Office  was  closed  at 
Bassens,  several  filing  cases  of  records  were  boxed 
for  shipment  to  the  Navy  Department  in  Washington. 

The  same  step  was  taken,  presumably,  by  the  other  of¬ 
fices  mentioned  above  since  instructions  were  issued 
by  the  Nav>'  Department  to  this  effect.  When  received 
in  Washington,  these  records  and  all  other  records 
pertaining  to  the  activities  of  the  Navy  in  Europe 
during  the  war,  together  with  records  of  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  were  ^archived. "  The  process  of  "archiv¬ 
ing”  involved  making  selections  of  what  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  records  of  permanent  value  and  filing 
them  by  .subject  in  a  classification  devised  for  the 
purpose.  An  enormous  chronological  file  was  also  set 
up,  consisting  to  a  large  extent  of  duplicate  copies 
but  including  documents  not  to  be  found  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  file.  This  is  called  the  "area  file,"  and  for 
area  3,  which  covers  Great  Britain  and  France,  it 
comprises  six  filing  cases  of  material.  An  additional 
ille  of  material  selected  for  a  publication  that  never 
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appeared  was  also  built  up  and  is  still  preserved 
as  the  "print  file."  Some  fragments  of  the  records 
of  the  different  headquarters  and  bases  in  Europe 
have  remained  intact,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were 
placed  in  the  subject  file,  in  one  of  the  other 
files,  or  destroyed.  Thus  disappeared  the  files  of 
the  Naval  Port  Office,  Bordeaux;  the  District  Con- 
inander*s  Headquarters,  Rochefort;  the  Naval  Head¬ 
quarters,  Brest;  the  Naval  Headquarters,  London; 
and  the  files  of  all  the  other  bases,  port  offices, 
£uid  naval  air  stations  established  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  Europe  during  the  First  World  War.  The  student  ^ 
desiring  to  investigate  a  topic  connected  with  the 
U.S.  Navy  in  that  war  is  therefore  obliged  to  consult 
a  considerable  number  of  widely  scattered  subjects; 
to  examine  amazedly  the  chronological  file  only  to 
conclude  that  for  his  subject  as  well  as  for  most 
others  it  is  impossible  to  wade  through  so  many  fil¬ 
ing  cases  because  of  the  shortness  of  one*£  life. 

In  the  collections  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Records 
and  Library,  folders  bearing  the  following  file  des¬ 
ignations  and  labels  were  used: 

CG  Mercantile  Convoys,  H.  B.,  from  New  York 

CG  Mercantile  Convoys,  0,  V.,  Verdon,  France  i 

KD  Vessels,  Disposition  of.  Forces  in  France 
KN  Forces  in  France,  Organization,  Charts  and 
Orders 

KN  Organization  of  Naval  Forces  | 

KN  Organization,  Forces  U.S.  &  Allied  i 

KO  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  France,  Demobilization  ) 

KO  Ships*  Movements,  Foreign  Ports  || 

P  Bordeaux 

P  Rochefort,  General 

P  Rochefort,  Organization,  Plans 

P  Rochefort,  General  Reports 

PA  Pauillac,  General 

PA  .Pauillac,  Arrival,  Position,  Character  & 
Departure  of  Vessels 
PM  Four  Districts  off  French  Coast 
PM  Rochefort  District 
PO  Bordeaux 

PO  La  Pallice 

PO  Pauillac 

PO  Rochefort 

PO  Royan 
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WX-3  U,S.  In  France,  Intelligence,  Service, 
and  Publication 
ZP  Rochefort,  France 
ZPA  Pauillac,  France 

ZPA  Pauillac,  France,  Trainsportation  Department 
U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  France,  War  Diary,  1917-1913 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 

General  files  (officers’  records)  of  the  following: 
William  V.  Astor,  David  F,  Boyd,  Alexander  S,* 
Halstead,  Lamar  R.  Leahy,  Newton  A.  McCully, 
Charles  B.  Smith 

Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
Court  of  inquiry  record,  7591 

National  Archives,  Division  of  Navy  Department  Archives 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 

Fitness  reports  of  the  following  Naval  Reserve 
Officers:  Henry  W,  Barstow,  Louis  L*  Bernier, 
George  F.  Keene,  Alfred  K.  Schanze 
General  files  (officers*  records)  of  the  following: 
Daniel  Bacon,  Henry  W.  Barstow,  Louis  L.  Bernier, 
Frank  D*  Berrien,  Herbert  R.  A,  Borchardt,  Ralph 
P.  Craft,  Frederick  C.  Havemeyer,  Julius  F« 
Hellweg,  George  F.  Keene,  John  3.  Patton,  Andrew 
Robeson 

Log  books  of  the  following  U.S.  ships:  Aphrodite . 
Beaufort,  Corsair.  £1  Capitan.  £1  Occidente.  May, 
Panther.  Powhatan.  Tenadores.  and  Marietta 
Log  books  of  Naval  air  stations:  Arcachon,  Pauillac 
Muster  roll  of  U.S.  Naval  Base,  Bordeaux,  1917-1918 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 

Naval  examining  board  records  of  the  following: 

Frank  D#  Berrien,  Herbert  R.  4.  Borchardt,  Ralph 
P.  Craft,  Julius  F.  Hellweg,  John  B.  Patton, 

Lamar  R.  Leahy 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  General  file, 
1917-1918 

Department  of  State 

Correspondence  between  George  Bucklin,  U.S.  Consul  at 
Bordeaux,  and  the  Department  of  State,  1917—1918 
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Departjnent  of  V/’ar 


U.b.  Army,  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
File  18563-A 


Published  Material 

Baedeker,  Karl.  Southern  France,  including  Corsica; 

Handbook  for  Travellers.  Leipsic,  Karl  Baedeker,  1902 
Gourteault,  Paul.  Vie  Econoniique  a  Bordeaux  pendant 
la  Guerre#  Paris,  Les  Presses  Universitares  de  France; 
New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1925 
Crowell,  Benedict  and  iVilson,  Robert  F.  Demobili  zation; 
Our  Industrial  and  Military  Demobilization  after  the 

Ami st ice.  1918-1920.  New  Haven,  Yale  University 
Press,  1921 

Crowell,  Benedict  and  V»ilson,  Robert  F*  The  Road  to 
France;  the  Transportation  of  Troops  and  ?iildtary 
Supplies.  1917-1918.  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press, 
1921.  2  vols. 

DelTias,  G.  Americans  in  Bordeaux;  a  Practical  Guide-Book 
with  Colloquial  Sentences.  Bordeaux,  1917 
Edwards,  IV.  Atlee.  "The  U.S.  Naval  Force  in  Action, 

1917-1918, "  United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings. 
XLVIII  (Nov.  1922),  1363-1382 
Frothingham,  Thomas  G*  The  Naval  History  of  the  World 
War;  the  United  States  in  the  War.  1917-1918. 

Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1927 
Gibbons,  Herbert  Adams.  Ports  of  France.  New  York, 
London,  Century,  1926 

Gle ave s,  Albert ,  A  Histon*-  of  the  Transport  Service; 
Adventures  and  Experiences  of  United  States  transports 
and  Cruisers  in  the  Yforld  War.  New  York,  George  H* 
Doran,  1921 

Harbord,  James  G.  The  American  Army  in  France.  1917-1919.^ 
Boston,  Little,  Brown,  1936 

Hurley,  Edward  N.  The  Bridge  to  France.  Philadelphia, 

J.  B.  Lippincott,  1927 

Husband,  Joseph.  On  the  Coast  of  France;  the  Story  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Forces  in  French  Waters. 

Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg,  1919 

Paxson,  Frederic  L.  America  at  War.  1917-1918.  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1939 

Thomas,  Shipley.  The  History  of  the  A.  E.  F.  New  York, 
George  H.  Doran,  1920 
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U.  S,  American  S^editionar/  Forces,  Chief 

Engineer,  Historical  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer: 
incIudinR  All  Operations  of  the  Engineer  Department 

American  Sxpeditionai’y  Forces.  1917-1919, 

Vfashington,  Govemment  Printing  Office,  1919 
U.S.  Navy  Department,  Annual  Report.  1917-1920, 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1918-1920 
U.S.  Navy  Department,  Navy  Register.  1917-1919, 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1918-1919 
U.S.  War  Department,  \nnual  Report.  1918-1920, 

Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1919-1921 
Wilgus,  William  J,  Transoortin.q  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
Western  Europe.  1917-1919.  New  York,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1951 


Interview 

September  2,  1943  with  Capts,  Frederick  Hellweg  and 
Vaughn  K.  Coman,  last  Naval  Port  Officer  at  Bordeaiix 
and  member  of  Admiral  vaison's  staff,  respectively, 
now  attached  to  the  Naval  Observatory,  The  writer 
wishes  to  e:?)ress  his  thanks  to  these  officers  for 
certain  information  relating  to  the  period  after 
the  war. 
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Administrative  Reference  Service  Reports 


1.  Incentives  for  Civilian  finployees  of  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment:  A  Review  of  the  Experience  of  the  First 
World  War,  by  Dr,  Henry  Beers.  (Special  Report, 
not  for  general  distribution),  May  19U3.^ 

2.  U.  S.  Naval  Detachment  in  Turkish  Waters,  I9I9-I92I41 
by  Dr.  Henry  P.  Beers,  June  19ii3. 

3.  U.  S.  Naval  Port  Officers  in  the  Bordeaux  Region, 
1917-1919,  by  Dr.  Henry  P.  Beers,  September  19U3. 

3A.  U.  S.  Naval  Port  Regulations,  Port  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France  (Reproduction  of  30  page  painphlet 
issued  19  March  1919)  July  19 U3. 

U.  The  American  Naval  Mission  in  the  Adriatic.  1918- 
1921,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Davidonis,  September  19a3. 


Note: 

Attention  is  called  to  Report  No.  3A,  which  re¬ 
produces  a  30  page  pamphlet,  ”U.  S.  Naval  Port  Regula¬ 
tions,  Port  of  Bordeaux,  France",  published  originally 
at  Bordeaux  by  the  naval  port  officer.  It  gives  a  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of  the  details  of  the  routine  functions 
of  a  port  officer  and  might  serve  as  a  useful  model  for 
similar  issues. 


f 


Administrative  Reference  Service  Report  no.  3A 


U.  S.  NAVAL  PORT  REGULATIONS 
PORT  OF  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE 
19  MARCH  1919 


■  IBKAP  ' 
■'.«GRtS6 
.SIAL  HtUORO 


:PR  1  8  1945 


c*py . 

govt,  source 


Reprinted  to  accompany  Report  No.  3 
Naval  Port  Officers  In  the  Bordeaux  Region, 
1917-1919" 


Office  of  Records  Administration 
Administrative  Office 
Navy  Department 
July  1943 
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Port  Regulations  and  Instructions 

Bordeaux  (Gironde). 


OUtiAMZATlON 


1.  —  Tlie  li.  S.  Naval  l‘ort  Office,  Bordeaux,  has  charge 
of  all  niovements,  in  the  Oironde  Uiver,  of  IJ.  S.  Ships  and 
those  whose  cargo  is  C(jnsigiied  to  any  V.  S.  organization  in 
Europe. 

2.  —  To  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  above  there  has 
been  established  the  following  ; 

r.  S.  Liaison  Oflicer  on  the  subma  r  i  n  e  ch  a  s  e  r  at 
T.e  Verdon. 

Port  Office  a t . Pau i 1 1 ac . ( Repr e s en t ed  by 
Officer  of  U.S.Army.) 

U.S. Naval  Dock  Officer  at  Eassens. 

3.  ^  The  11.  S.  Naval  Borl  (tflicer  at  Bordeaux  in  orga¬ 
nized  as  follows  : 

(loniinanding  Oflicer. 

I'ixccutivc  <  Ifficer. 

Operations  and  Oomniunications. 

Buirhasing  and  Disbursing. 

Medical. 

Oourts  and  Boards. 

Patrol. 

Base  Bepair  Oflicer. 


4.  —  Onostioiis  coming’  nmlcr  any  of  f  lic  al)ovo  arc  refer¬ 
red,  Ihrougli  Ihe  ^A'eculivc,  In  Department  concerned. 

5.  —  All  r.  S.  vessels  entering  llic  (lirondc  will  imme- 
dialclv  anchor  m'ai-  the  station  ship  Marlha-Snlancjo.  at 
IjO  Verdon  to  receive*  Ihe  hoarding  \  isit  ol  the  I  .  S.  iVavy 
Liaison  Officer,  t’nder  m)  cirenmsta nces  will  they  proceed 
np  lln*  river  iinlil  orde'red  lo  do  so  hy  him. 

6.  —  If  Ihe  tide  serve’s,  troop  lranspe)ris  will  he*  expeelite'el 
to  their  he'rths,  without  anedieei’ing  if  [)e)ssihle,  after  having 
ceemnumicalcel  with  V .  S.  Naval  Liaison  Officer  at  the  anche)- 
rage. 

7.  —  Immeeliale'ly  upon  arri\al  at  Le  Vcrelon  a  report  con¬ 
taining  Ihe  folleewing  inlormatieen  shemlel  be  prepareel  for 
elelivery  to  the  Naval  hoarding  officer  : 


Voyof-ei 


rorin  on  cliai  lor. 


b.  S.  NAVAL  FORCES  Ol'ER ATINO  IN  EUROPEAN  AVATERS 
u.  s.  .\.\v.\i.  t'lMn-  oKFici-: 


HOHDr.MX,  I'H.V.Ne'.i:. 


Arriveel  Vcrelon  roads. 

Dex-Ked  at . AM  l>M  Lit!*  berth 


i.  .N’ainre  e>f  ship. 

.Xalni’e  of  e-arge). 

Inte-rnal ional  e*all 

Dead  weight 

Deck  carge). 

lleeuie  port 

Ope* rat  eel  by 

1'.  S.  Mail. 

Days  lor  liennc  passage 

Ow  ned  by 

aheeard 

.Name  ed' Maste'r . 

ConsigiH'd  1^) 

A  uiiibi'r  ;  (  Hlicers  . 

....  Ore’w . (inard 

'1.  S|te‘e‘el  ee’onomieal . (Coaleereeil  jeer  day . I  >a\ .s  can  steam 

Speed  in  ballast  . —  —  —  .  —  — 

Spee'd  loaeleel  .  —  —  —  .  —  — 

l*oi  l  e-onsiiinplion  I'liel  on  hoard  l■’^lel  re’epiire'd 
Total  hnnke'r  capacilv  Total  water  carried 

W'ate-r  ballast  be'rnianani  ballast 

Ih-e'sli  wate'i-  rcipiire'd  ballast  I'Cepiircd  lu'rc. 


it.  bnilt  by  Year  l.ast  doe-ke'd 

l.(‘iii;bt  be'ain  Draft  (l.oaeb'd)  il.i”bli 

De'adw  e'i^hl  c;i|)acity  Displaceme'iit 
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'i.  No.  of  holds  .No.  of  cai-^'o  decks  No.  of  ports 

Ci-oss  re^MsIered  lonna^c  Ciil)ic  grain  capacity 

Diincnsioiis  of  lial(dics  Dimensions  of  Iiolds 

o.  Niiml)er  of  ollicer  can  carry  to  I  .  S . -Number  of  men 

r».  Was  sliip  delayed  liere  Wliy  How  long 

Was  sliip  delaycMl  enroule  Wliere  Why  How  long 
Deparleil  foi-  after  days  in  port 

7.  luigiims  :  Numlier  and  lyiie. 

Hoilei’S  ;  N’mnt)er  and  ly|)e. 

<S.  Hepairs  required  in  lids  i)oi-t. 

0.  Hadio  installation.  I  ypc  Power 

Hange  day  Hange  nigld  Condition 

Date  inspeided  liere  Hepairs  effected 

10.  Ib-ovisions  could  spare  tins  Base. 

I’lngineering  stores  could  spare  this  Base. 

11.  Si(dv'  or  casualties 

12.  Incidents  of  voyage. 

SKND  COPIKS  AS  l•Obb()WS  : 

\  to  .Naval  Port  Olficer  Bordeaux. 

!  to  Marine  superintendent,  .\.  T.  S.,  Bassens. 

1  to  .\merii  an  consul  Bordeaux. 

1  to  .Naval  Dock  Dllicor  luissens. 

;  I  lie  above  form  will  be  made  out  iu  seven 
Copies.  Copy  will  lie  forwarded  to  C.  S.  Consul  General, 
liordeau.x. 

8.  —  If  disabling  of  machinery  for  over- haul  is  required, 
a  request  to  that  elfect  should  be  signalled  to  U.  S.  Xavy 
Liaison  Officer  on  the  Le  Vernon  Poads  stating  number  of 
days  machinery  will  ho  disahled.  The  I'.  S.  Naval  Liaison 
(.Ifliccr  will  Ihmi  l•equcst  permission  from  the  L.  S.  Naval 
Port  Officer,  Hordeaux,  by  telephone. 

9.  —  On  ai  rival  at  anchorage  booms  w  ill  be  rigged,  falls 
i‘ove  oir,  wincln.'s  Iriod  out,  wnrl-iiig  parlies  organized  and 
all  preparations  made  for  prompt  discharge  of  cargo. 
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10.  —  If  woallioi*  pei'inits  tlicso  jn-rparalions  will  be  made 
at  sea  and  while  aj)pfoacliiiig  amdiorago.  Sealed  lialclics 
will  not  he  opcin'd  exc(;pt  in  (he  presimce  of  Army  Onarlei'- 
masler.  Hatches  not  sealed  may  he  opened  up,  hut  sentries 
must  he  posted  over  all  ojien  hate  lies  until  responsibility 
for  them  is  assumed  by  consignees. 

11.  —  HiOmmanding- 1  tflicers  and  .Masters  of  ships  awaiting’  •# 
orders  at  he  Verdon  may  use  the  Telephone  on  the  M-urika  J 
submarine  chaser  moored  there. 

12.  —  Xo  communication  with  the  shore  at  any  port  j 

along  the  river,  e\ce[)t  \\her(‘  vessid  is  docked,  is  jiermitled;  j 
e.vcept  where  vessels  reejuired  to  remain  at  anchor  at  Lc  1 
Verdon  for  several  days  may  land  liberty  jiarties,  in  chai-ge  I 
of  an  (jfticer,  at  he  Vm-don,  acconqianied  by  a  patrol  consis-  -I 
ting  of  one  man  for  every  t('n  men  landed.  J 

12  a.  —  ITider  no  cii-eunstanees  will  libertv  be  granted  . 
to  or  boats  laudel  at  Hoyan  or  Sainl-( Icorges. 

12  (j.  —  The  Liaison  Oflicci-  on  submarine  chaser  at  j 
Verdon  will  collect  mail  from  shi[)s  at  anchor  thci’o,  as 
o[»[)orlunily  [)ermils.  Such  tri[)sarc  limited  due  to  scarcity  of  ' 
boats  available,  weather  condition,  and  to  fact  that  ships 
will  gel  lh('ir  mail  otf  more  ipiii  kly  by  waiting  until  they  ' 
aridve  llordeau.K,  unless  theia'  is  [irobability  (d‘  their  j-emai- 
ning  at  anchor  for  soiik'  lime. 


iMLtrrs  ; 

13.  —  All  vesseds  enlcudng  the  ( liromh;  shou  1  d  take  a  Pi| 

14.  —  On  arri\al  oil'  entrance  a  [)ilol  from  l!o\nn  will 
take  shi[)s  to  amdioiagc'  at  Le  \'erdon.  In  cas(3  weather  is 
unsuitable  allem{»t  will  he  made  to  ha\(,‘  ship  met  and  I 
piloted  in  by  a  T.  S.  Sid)maiiue  (ihaser  with  a  h'rench  Hilot  - 
aboard. 

.  J 

lb-  —  At  I.e  \  erdon  a  |)ilol  from  the  .\l((r(/in  So/a/Kjr  ^ 
will  take  the  shi[)  as  far  as  I’auillac.  , 

16.  ■ —  At  HauiUac  a  l!ordeau\  [)ihd  will  coim*  aboard  and 
take  the  ship  as  far  as  llu'  checks.  ' 

Pilotage  must  be  paid  whether  a  Pilot  is  taken 
o  r  n  o  t . 
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! 

!!  —  Off  the  dock  docking  pilot  will  come  aboard  and 

[  dock  ship. 

18.  — On  leaving  the  procedure  will  be  reversed. 

19.  —  All  U.  S.  ships  carrying  Pay  Officers  will  settle 
j  their  pilot  bills  as  soon  as  praticable  upon  completion  of 
'  services. 

20*  —  All  U:  S.  ships  without  paymasters  operating  for 
the  Army  with  full  or  part  Army  cargos  will  present  bills 
for  pilotage  to  Marine  Superintendent,  U.  S.  Army  Trans- 
portation  Service,  Building  No.  8,  American  Bassens,  after 
certifying  them  to  be  correct  and  signed  by  the  Command¬ 
ing  Officer.  U.  S.  ships  without  payma.sters,  with  cargoes 
consigned  to  French  Govt,  or  representatives  will  have  their 
pilot  bills  paid  by  the  French  Intendance  militaire  or 
Transit  maritime. 

21.  —  Tonnage  registered  on  pilotage  bill  to  be  net  ton¬ 
nage. 

22.  —  Following  is  schedule  of  pilotage  tariffs. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Pilotage  rules.  —  Ocean  to  Bordeaux. 

23.  —  All  vessels  entering  the  Gironde  must  take  a  pilot. 
Pilotage  is  obligatory  and  must  be  paid  for.  Receipt  must  be 
signed  or  paid  when  presented. 

2.4.  —  Traveling  expenses,  mooring,  over-time  (night) 
Boats. 

25.  —  Concrete  extract  from  the  law  of  May  6 1898, 
i  amendingdhe  General  Pilotage  laws  of  the  4“’  Maritime  Dis- 
j  trict  of  .March  3’’'^  1858. 

26.  —  Charges  for  the  station  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gironde,  Pauillac  and  Bordeaux. 
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27.  Numerical  order 
ol'  l^iloLafje 
or 

Houles 


S'l'KAMEU?  SaU-INO  VePSKI-S 


PilolaKe 

per 

deciineler  per 
of  draft  net  ton 


Pilotage 

per 

decimeter  per 
of  draft  net  ton 


1.  From  sea  to  Uoyan  or 

Verdoii  (entering)  or 
vice  verm  (going  out) 

2.  From  sea  to  Itoyan  or 

Verdon  (entering)  or 
vice  versa  (going out) 

3.  From  Uoyan  or  Ver¬ 

don  to  Pauillac  and 
vice  versa . 

4.  From  Pauillac  to  Bor¬ 

deaux  and  vice  versa 


l.OO 

0.33 

2.00 

0.11  (1 

0 . 70 

0  02 

1.40 

0.02  (2 

0.50 

0 . 02 

1.00 

0.08 

0.70 

0.025 

1 . 40 

0.00 

Note  :  The  tonnage  is  not  the  net  tonnage. 

Fvery  fraction  of  decimeter  immerged  is  charged  as 
full  decimeter. 

Charges  are  tlie  same  if  the  Pilot  has  been  compelled 
to  anchor  or  not  during  the  trip. 


28.  —  General  Rale  for  getting  depth  of  water  for  entering. 


Bordeaux  Harbor. 

To  the  heigid  of  water  for  the  day  (^lligh  Tide)  add  3  metres. 
.”)0  centimetres  and  subtract  30  centimetres. 

Example  : 

Jan.  1"  1918,  Height  of  water  A  M  :  4  met.  65  cent. 

3  met.  50  cent. 

0  met.  30  cent. 

Draft  of  ship .  7  met.  85  cent. 

General  Rales  for  getting  Tnaximum  depth  of  water  for 
entering. 


(1)  From  Ocl.  lo  .March  3P'. 

(2j  From  April  to  September  W 


Basen  A  Float  locks. 


To  the  Height  of  water  of  the  day,  add  1  metre  75  centi¬ 
metres. 

Example  : 

Jan.  1918,  Height  of  water  AM  :  4  met.  65  cent. 

1  met.  75  cent. 

6  met.  40  cent. 

a)  From  Bacalaii  to  any  point  of  the  harbor  above 


cours  du  Pave-des-Chartrons  and  vice  versa. .  .  15  frs. 

b)  From  Lormont  to  another  point  on  the  port 

and  vice  versa .  ^5 

c)  Entering  or  going  out  of  Floating  Basin. .  15  frs. 

d)  Shifting  inside  the  Floating  Basin .  10  frs. 

e)  All  other  moving  or  shifting .  10  frs. 


Note  :  The  mooring  of  ships,  on  their  arrival  at  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  Bassens  should  be  done  by  Bordeaux  pilots. 
The  mooring  of  ships  is  paid  on  the  same  scale  as  move¬ 
ment  of  ships  at  Bordeaux.  For  ships  above  the  medium 
tonnage  it  has  been  proven  that  on  account  of  the  crew 
having  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  pilots  keep  watch  on  the  ships  at  night 
at  the  wharf  in  the  river,  especially  at  Queyries  and 
Bassens,  during  the  two  or  three  first  tides  after  the 
ships  arrival,  and  some  limes  longer.  These  night 
watches,  during  which  the  pilots  adjust  lines  and  slack 
them  or  taughten  them  up  as  necessary,  are  paid  10  franCs 
per  day  and  25  francs  per  night  at  Bassens. 

29.  —  Pilotage  of  a  ship  from  Bordeaux  to  Bassens  and  - 
vice  versa  is  paid  35  francs  (traveling  expenses  included). 


Anr.  209.  —  No  ship  is  moved  in  Rorcleaux  Harbor  williout  permis¬ 
sion  from  Hie  Port  autliorilies. 

Art.  210.  —  Moving  and  shifting  of  ships  in  Bordeaux,  Harbor  the 
floating  basin  included,  are  paid  according  to  the  following  tariff,  no 
matter  which  nationality. 
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Tarif.  Syndicate  of  Pauillac. 


Xighf  Service . 

Day  Service . 

Niglil  watch . 

Docking  at  Bassens . 

Docking  at  Pauillac . 

Ketnrn  Bassens  to  Pauillac. 
Beturn  Blaye  to  Pauillac .  . 
Delivery  oforders  By  [)ower 

l)oals  :  Da\  each . 

iXighl  each . 


10. 00 

10.00  with  orders  to  shiB. 
l.'i.OO  berth  signed  ])y  the 
10.00  Commandant  of  the  Port. 
Id.  00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
Id.  00 


IMICK  Dl':(il'L.\TI(C\S 

Trompeloup-Pauillac. 

30.  — -  (tuing  to  (he  fact  that  a  right  of  way  at  the  docks 
at  'rrompchuip  exist  for  certain  vessels  arriving  at  that  [)oint, 
the  lack  of  suflieient  lug  service,  and  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  river  at  this  point,  ships 
at  the  dock  at  'rrompeloup  will  he  pre[)arc(l  to  get  under 
\\a\  on  hom-s  notice  unh^ss  sj)ecial  ])(M‘mission  to  the 
conti’ar\  has  been  given  by  the  P.  S.  Xaval  Port  Uflicer  at 
Pauillac. 

31.  —  Shi[)s  on  the  outside  of  the  dock  are  not  permitted 
to  hav(>  their  engiiK'S  disabled  for  a  gias'iter  period  than  eight 
hours  without  the  s[)ecial  j)ermission  of  the  lb  S.  Xaval  Port 
Dflici'r  at  Pauillac. 

32.  —  Any  vessels  moored  inside  the  dock  wishing  to 
disable  the  main  (Migine  for  a  greater  p(“riod  than  eight 
hours  will  slate  in  writing  to  the  Port  Oflicer  the  nature, 
extent  and  tlate  of  com[)lelion  of  the  conlem[)laled  re})airs. 

Liberty  at  Pauillac  and  Trompeloup. 

1  Shi[)s  King  in  slieam  will  not  gi-ant  liberty  except 
1)}  special  permission  from  Port  (lflic(*r  or  his  reju'csen- 
tativ(*  w  ho  assumes  no  responsibility  for  accicbmls. 


'2.  I.ihcrty  parties  will  be  landed  and  returned  bv 
ships  own  boats;  there  ai-e  no  boats  available  at  this 
station  for  that  ])urposc. 

3.  Men  on  liberty  shall  w  ear  dress  blues  and  Hat  hats. 

d.  Ofticers  and  men  will  be  out  of  cafes  at  8.30;  men 
will  bo  olf  the  streets  by  0.30. 

5.  No  over  night  liberty  will  be  allowed  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel. 

b.  A  patrol  in  charge  of  a  (h  l\  0.  w  ill  be  landed,  one 
patrol  for  every  ten  men.  They  will  request  nccessarv 
information  as  to  local  Police  Regulations  from  i\,  P.  (). 
at  Pauillac. 

Bassens. 

Orders  for  the  moving  of  ships  berthed  at  river  wharf 
of  Bordeaux  harbor. 

( Ea^l  shore  —  We.  I  shore  —  llassciis). 

33.  —  ['.very  (Commanding  (Officer  of  ship  when  mooring 
to  a  herih  shall  abide  by  the  mooring  orders  issued  by  llie 
(Jfliccr  Harbor  Master  present  when  mooring  and  by  the 
pilot. 

34.  —  In  case  of  non  compliance  the  Ofliccr  Harbor  Master 
and  Pihjt  w  ill  report  immediately  to  Port  Ca[)lain  for  neces¬ 
sary  sanction,  administrative  or  judiciary. 

35.  —  The  general  rules  for  mooi  ing  shi[)s. 

1.  (.Mooi'ing  should  be  placed  on  all  available  bits). 
If  nund)er  of  or  position  of  mooring  post  and  bits  do 
not  permit  it,  ship  should  he  moored  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  accoi'ding  to  those  orders  without  jamming  the 
ships  bits.  Also  if  there  is  a  reason  for  not  dropping  the 
anchor  when  mooring  the  dropping  of  the  anchor  may 
be  (lone  later  with  a  tloating  ci'ane,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

2.  Mooring  ship  head  down  the  river;  drop  otf  shore 
anchor  with  30  fathoms  of  chain  at  '2.')  deg.  angel  with 
the  ships  axle.  Put  out  two  head  lines  and  two  stern 
lines  (Ropes),  in  no  case  steel  wires.  Two  forward 
brost  lines  and  two  after  brest  lines;  twaj  spring  lines. 
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3.  On  sliip])oarcl  mooring  shall  be  placed  on  bits  and 
shall  be  kept  clear  so  as  to  be  slackened  if  necessary. 

i,  (.)n  shore  mooritigs  shall  be  placed  each  on  indivi¬ 
dual  mooring  post  as  near  as  [)ossible  to  the  bottom  of 
the  post. 

^Vilen  [)ossil)hi  (lie  mooring  of  the  ship  shall  be 
completed  by  taking  on  board  end  of  chain  made  fast 
to  the  line  of  honys  eal)lc  as  a  preventive  against  the 
ebb. 

<).  'I’liis  chain  shall  be  made  fast  on  board  on  the  olf 
shore  (juarter  so  as  to  pull  at  an  angle  of  ten  to  twenty 
degrees  from  tin;  stern,  without  pulling  the  ship  olf 
the  dock  and  tighleneil  up  so  as  to  pull  less  than  the 
stern  mooi-ing  ^^  hen  gronmling. 

“.  \\'heii  according  to  circumstances  a  ship  will 
have  to  herth  head  up  river,  the  off  shore  anchor  shall 
be  dro[)ped  when  possible  and  without  any inconvenien- 
eing  for  crossing  cable  with  cable  of  other  ships 
already  moored.  Stern  moorings  shall  be  reinforced  by 
an  extra  line. 

S.  Indead.waler  this  way  of  mooring  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient. 

h.  In  live  waters  th;it  is  when  the  tides  co  eflicient  is 
e(pial  or  superior  t<j  ninety,  ships  shall  be  l•(Mnool‘ed 
head  to  the  flood  at  the  first  day  tide  following  her 
arrival. 

It).  If  lh(!re  is  no  cable  on  the  line  of  buoys  or  chain 
fasteiK'd  to  it,  an  extra  short  line  (which  shall  be  stron- 
g(“sl  on  board)  shall  be  [»ul  over  the  stern.  This  extra 
line  to  he  made  fast  on  hoai-d  all  h\  itself,  on  a  winch 
harrid  if  necessary.  This  line  shall  not  be  as  right  as  the 
other  moorings. 

11.  .\l  (djh  tide  mooi  ings  shall  he  watched ajid  slacke¬ 
ned  with  the  lalling’  (d  the  tide  so  as  to  avoid  straining 
tluMii  and  have  the  ship  j)arallrl  with  the  wharf. 

12.  Alter  grounding  the  moorings  shall  Ik*  well 
tightened  up. 

13.  .\ t  the  beginning  td  the  Hood  and  es[)eeially 
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during  llto  period  of  strong  tides  the  Moating  of  shij) 
and  remooring  when.alloal  shall  l)e  watched  particu¬ 
larly.  If  mooring  were  slack,  (hey  might  carry  awav. 

1-i.  Ships  berthed  in  river  shall  aluays  have  sufficient 
steam  so  as  to  be  able  to  run  their  winches,  immedia¬ 
tely,  at  any  time.  In  case  of  breakdo\\  ii  (n‘  impossibility 
to  i‘un  winches  the  Port  Oflicer  shall  be  notified,  and 
accoriling  to  circumstances  and  ships  berth.  Port  Oflicer 
will  order  tug  boat  to  stand  In  for  emergency.  These 
tug  boat  expenses  shall  be  charged  to  the  ship. 

Jo.  The  Commanding  Oflicer  of  the  ship  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  mooring  incident  resulting  from  insuflieient 
watching  (T  the  mooring’s. 

It),  lie  shall  keep  on  board  suflieient  Oflicers  and 
men  to  slacken  or  tighten  up  moorings  at  each  groun¬ 
ding.  lie  is  responsible  for  all  damages  caused  to  his 
ship,  other  ships,  or  p.,rt  works. 

17.  When  a  ship  drawing  20  feet  or  more  is  nujored 
to  a  berth  where  she  will  ground  at  low  water,  the 
pilot  w  ho  has  moored  the  ship  shall  w  atch  the  mooring 
at  the  first  gromiding.  This  w  atch  being  ordered  or  not 
on  the  mooring  orders. 

I<S.  When  tlie  mooring  pilot  is  ordered  for  other 
duty  and  w  hen  he  is  the- only  one  available  for  such  a 
duly,  the  Syndic  des  Pilots  shall  replace  him  by  jimjther 
pilot  designated  according  to  the  size  (jf  the  ship,  the 
experience  the  Commanding  ( Ifficer  of  said  ship  has  of 
the  hai’bor. 

P.b  In  this  cxcc])tional  case  the  Syndic  des  Pilots 
shall  telephone  to  the  Port  Officer,  justiliing  this  mea¬ 
sure. 

20.  Crounding  watch  on  ships  is  ordered  by  the  Port 
Officer  accordinu'  tn  the  stales  of  the  tides  and  condition 
under  w  hieh  shins  acted  during  the  groundings.  hen 
Pilot  is  reliex'ed,  he  shall  report  to  the  Port  Offic('r  on 
the  grounding  of  lh(‘  ship.  Also  on  watch  kept  on  board 
by  ships  ci’ew  . 

21.  The  ordiM-  for  discontinuing  these  watches  will  be 
given  according  to  all  these  reports. 


22.  Diii-ing-  the  entire  watch  the  pilot  shall  not  leave 
the  vessel  without  being  relieved  excepting  when  the 
Pilot  shall  have  the  order  to  watch  two  ships  close  to 
each  other. 

2d.  This  order  shall  be  given  only  under  absolute 
necessity  or  when  a  ships  watch  is  drawing  to  an  end, 
and  after  approval  by  the  l^ort  Captain. 

21.  Coinnianding  Officer  of  the  ship  shall  keep  on 
board  .;it  all  times  sufficient  number  of  men  to  handle 
the  moorings  night  and  day,  every  time  it  is  required 
by  the  pilot  or  Harbor  Master.  When  the  Pilot  is  through 
with  his  watch  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  ship  shall 
ord('r  watch  to  be  kept  iq)  by  ships  officers. 

2").  These  orders  shall  be  printed  in  French  and 
1‘inglish  and  copy  ])resented  by  the  pilot  to  every  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  of  ships  entering  the  harbor. 

26.  After  mooring  any  observation  or  opinions  regar¬ 
ding  the  position  of  the  shi[)  alongside  the  dock,  obsta¬ 
cles  in  navigational  channels,  strength  of  landing  sta¬ 
ges,  etc.,  will  be  taken  up  without  delay  with  the 
French  Captain  of  the  Port  or  Harbormaster  at  Bassens, 
through  the  F.  S.  Naval  Hock  Officer  at  Bassens.  Bldg.  8 
(Tel.  No.  Bassens  318). 

Bordeaux,  20  June  1918. 

Le  Capitainc  de  corvette  Ollivilii, 
('tipiliiinc  dc  port. 


36.  —  All  orders  concerning  the  movements  of  vessels  to 
and  from  the  dock  will  be  ari*anged  through  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Port  Officer  at  Bordeaux,  direct  or  through  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Dock  Officer  at  Bassens  or  Pauillac. 

37.  —  The  L.  S.  Naval  Port  Officer  at  Bordeaux  will  be 
informi'd  of  all  proposed  movements  in  ample  time  to  give 
the  necessary  orders. 

38.  —  No  solid  matter  will  ‘be  thrown  overboard  from 
ships  at  Bassens. 


39.  —  Tug' service  is  inaiataiiied  at  Basscns  by  U.  S.  Army, 
available  in  case  of  necessity,  These  tugs  ai-e  fitted  with 
lire  ligliting  apparatus. 

40.  — Ship’s  companies  will  keep  thoir  winches  and  gear 
in  order.  Making  all  repairs  which  arc  practicable  with 
ship's  force.  IJ.  S.  vessels  will  i-cceivc  all  possible  assis¬ 
tance  from  U.  S.  Naval  hock  Oflicer;  IJ.  S.  Army  Transports 
from  Army  Dock  Superintendant.  Power  for  operation  of 
winches  and  light  where  necessary  will  be  fiirnisbcd  by  the 
ship. 

41.  —  On  every  vessel  an  oflicer  will  be  detailed  to  have 
charge  of  each  hatch,  both  while  being  loaded  and  dischar¬ 
ged.  '1  hey  shall  sto[)  all  such  w  ork  as  tends  to  damage  ship  or 
gear  and  report  circumstances  to  the  li.  S.  Naval  Dock  Oflicer. 

42.  —  A  sentry  will  be  detailed  fur  the  gangway  and  a 
sentry  for  each  hold  from  which  cai-go  is  being  discharged. 
Such  sentries  have  no  authority  over  the  working  parties 
engaged  in  discharging  but  w  ill  note  and  report  promptly 
any  case  of  broaching  or  mishandling  of  cargo,  damage  or 
theft.  The  sentry  shall  wear  belt,  holster  and  leggins.  No 
arms. 

43.  —  Mimeographed  forms  as  below  will  be  put  aboard 
ship  on  arrival  and  will  be  tilled  out  each  morning  as  of 
tS.OO  A.  M.,  and  given  to  the  Oflicer  of  the  deck. 

44.  —  A  messenger  IVom  the  dock  office  at  Bassens  will 
collect  same  each  morning. 

Prom  :  IJ.  S.  S. 

To  :  U.  S.  Naval  Dock  Officer. 

DATES 

12  3  4  5 

Hours  ships  winches.  . .  . 

In  operation . 

Condition  of . 

Winches . 

No.  Builers  in  lise . . .  Ue(piest  ul  xN.  D.  0. 

Fuel  consumetl  in  List  21  hi-s  .  .  . 

Fuel  on  hand . . 

Remarks  on  handling  cargo  .... 
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44  a.  —  The  following-  order  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
Bridges  and  Highways  is  published  for  information  of  all 
concerned. 

«  It  is  forbidden  to  cast  in  the  water  for  any  reason  what¬ 
soever,  any  (loating  licpiids  whicli  arc  liable  to  catch  fire, 
one  half  liour  before  and  one  half  hour  after  slack-tide  of 
high  or  low  water  ». 

Cable  and  telegraph. 

45.  —  All  cable  and  telegraph  communication  will  be 
handled  through  the  Naval  l‘ort  Officer  at  Bordeaux. 

46.  — ■  In  no  case  will  a  U.  S.  Naval  vessel  communicate 
direct  with  the  Navy  Department  or  other  stations  or  vessels 
111  the  L'nited  States. 

Mail. 

47.  —  Each  ship  will  send  a  mail  orderly  to  Naval  Port 
Office,  Bordeaux,  daily.  TkU  is  iuiparlant. 

Note.  All  incoming  and  oufgoing  mail  to  and  from 
ships  will  be  handled  through  the  E.  S.  N.  P.  0. 

Fuel,  water  and  ballast. 

48.  —  Fuel  and  water  are  arranged  for  through  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Dock  Officer  at  Bassens.  Fuel  is  very  scarce  and  mini¬ 
mum  amount  should  be  rccpiesfcd.  Water  for  drinking  and 
boilers  can  be  taken  from  the  hydrants  on  the  dock. 

49.  —  Fuel  oil  is  obtained  at  times  from  oiler,  but  usually 
from  a  redistribution  of  oil  from  ships  by  means  of  an  oil 
barge. 

50.  —  Written  requests  for  ballast  should  be  submitted 
in  duplicate  to  L.  S.  Naval  Dock  Officer,  Bassens,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  arrival,  stating  the  total  amount  required  and 
the  distribution,  thereof,  in  the  various  holds. 

Medical  inspection  and  aid. 

51.  —  No  officer  or  meinbei-  of  the  ship’s  crew,  except  the 
(aipfain,  will  be  permitted  td  go  ashore  until  the  ship  has 
bec'ii  inspected  and  passed  by  Medical  Officer. 
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52.  —  All  cases  of  sickness  will  be  reported  immediately. 

53.  —  File  ci'cw  will  Ije  inspected  for  venereal  and  con¬ 
tagious  diseases. 

54.  —  All  cases  of  venereal  diseases  will  be  confined  to 
the  ship  while  in  port.  (Contagions  diseases  and  other  cases 
of  serious  illness  will  be  taken  off  the  shi])  as  hos])ilal  cases. 

55.  —  It  is  requested  that  all  persons  arriving  at  ports  in 
France  be  protected  against  Typhoid  and  Paratypboi(l  fevers. 
A  list  of  tbe  Officers  and  men  of  tbe  ship’s  comj)any  who 
have  not  been  given  i)rophylaxis  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Medical  Officer. 

56.  —  A  regular  sick-call  will  be  held  at  the  Naval  Dis¬ 
pensary  (located  abeam  trestle  North  end  Ih-ench  Docks, 
Hassens)  daily  at  D.OO  a.  lu.  1‘harmacist’s  Mate  u  ill  bring  all 
patients  with  health  records  at  that  hour  each  day  and  report 
to  the  Medical  Officer. 

57.  — An  inspection  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  ship 
will  be  made  and  report  rendered  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Port 
Officer,  Bordeaux.  The  ship  must  be  cleaned  and  in  good 
sanitary  condition  before  clearance  papers  for  another  port 

i  will  be  assigned. 

58.  —  Ash  lighters  will  be  furnished,  upon  request  from 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Dock  Officer,  Bassens. 

59.  —  Garbage  is  collected  from  the  docks  at  8.30.  A.  !\I. 
daily.  It  must  be  placed  on  the  dock  in  proper  containers 
with  covers. 

I  60.  —  Before  sailing  it  is  requested  that  this  office  be 
j  notified  in  order  that  clearance  papers  may  be  issued. 

I  61.  —  Dental  service  is  available  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Port 
j  Office,  Bordeaux. 

j  62.  —  In  all  cases  \^  herc  men  arc  transferred  to  the  dis- 
1  pensary  for  treatment  they  must  be  accompanied  l)y  bag  and 
j  hammock,  medical  and  enlistment  records  and  pay  accounis. 

*  If  possible  men  will  be  returned  to  their  ship  before  sailing. 

I  63.  —  A  Medical  Officer  of  the  Navy  in  detailed  as  Liai¬ 
son  Officer  \Ailb  the  IJ.  S.  Arm\  foi-  Ihe  [mrpose  of  making 
proper  arrangemenis  for  Ihe  evacuation  of  sick  and  woundetl 
to  the  I'nited  States.  This  Officer  will  board  all  Troop  Trans- 
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ports  oil  their  arrival  to  asccriaiii  Ihc  nunilior  and  class  of 
cases  that  can  he  liandlcd  by  each  particular  Transport  and 
inaUc  such  arraiigeniculs  as  uia\  he  necessary  for  increase  in 
Medical  personnel  and  stores. 

Orders. 

64.  —  All  (^oinnianding  Ul’liccrs  of  V.  S.  Ships  will  report 
to  the  IJ.  S.  Naval  1‘ort  Uflicer,  IJordcau.x,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  arrival. 

65.  —  They  will  also  report  to  the  Operations  Officer, 
0.  S.  Naval  Port  Officer  bordcau.x  for  sailing  orders,  a  day 
or  two  before  sailing. 

66.  — ■  before  sailing  a  conqiletc  list  of  all  persons  on 
boaial  will  lie  forwarded  in  triplicate  to  the  Naval  Port  (Ifli- 
cer,  Boi*dcaux.  In  case  of  aii\  Tiansports  carrying  a  large 
number  of  Army  Personnel  the  list  of  the  Army  Personnel 
is  not  required  by  the  Port  Officer. 

67.  —  Oommanding  Officers  or  a  representative  will  call 
on  IJ.  S.  (ionsiil  in  order  to  give  such  information  as  lie  may 
desii'c.  Immediately  upon  arri\al  at  post  of  embarkation 
(Pauillac  or  bassens)  Ti'ansport  commanders  shall  send  a 
commissioned  officer  to  consult  with  I  .  S.  Army  Officer  in 
charge  of  embarkation  of  troops  to  make  satisfactory  arran¬ 
gements  in  regard  to  method  of  embarking  troops. 

Provisions,  Supplies  and  Bills. 

68.  —  Fresh  provisions  can  be  obtained  on  contract  of 
Purchasing  and  Disbursing  Officer  at  F.  S.  N.  P.  0.,  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Copies  of  monthly  contracts  will  be  supplied  each 
trip  on  ariival. 

69.  —  Provisions  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 
Army  Port  Steward  at  Bassens. 

■70.  —  Ships  not  having  Paymasters  will  obtain  all  bills 
against  them  Indore  leaving  port,  certify  them  correct  and 
lorward  them  to  Paymaster  carrying  their  accounts  for 
payment. 
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71.  —  Ships  carrying  Paymasters  shall  pay  all  bills 
I  before  leaving  port. 

L  72.  —  For  pihjtage  clues,  see  Pilots. 

I  No  U.  S.  Treasury  checks  to  be  Issued. 

73.  —  French  money  may  be  obtained  from  Purchasing 
and  Disbursing  Officer,  at  U.  S.  N.  0.  P.  Bordeaux  on 
transfer  of  funds,  S.  6:  A.  form  lb. 

74.  —  Paymaster  at  N.  P.  0.  Bordeaux  will  not  exchange 
money  or  receive  money  other  than  French  money. 

I  75.  —  It  is  requested  that  all  sliips  coming  here  from  the 
U.  S.  be  prepared  to  transfer  to  U.  S.  N.  0.  P.  Bordeaux  as 
many  stores;  S.  E.,  C.  &  B.,  S.  6^  A.  and  provisions  and  small 
stores  as  possible,  for  further  transfer  to  ships  in  need,  and 
for  local  use.  This  is  done  by  usual  invoicing. 

76.  —  The  following  letter  pertaining  to  payment  of  bills, 
in  France,  is  quoted  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all 
concerned  : 

«  Oct.  21,  1918. 

From  :  Commander  IJ.  S.  Naval  Forces  in  France. 

To  :  All  Commanding  Uflicers. 

Subject:  Bills,  payment  in  France. 

1.  The  issue  of  U.  S.  Treasury  checks  in  France  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  Navy  Department. 

2.  No  bills  in  France  should  be  paid  with  United 
States  currency  as  the  rate  of  exchange  is  constantly 
fluctuating  and  when  bills  are  paid  in  United  States 
money  at  the  official  Covernment  rale,  it  results  in  a 
loss  to  the  firm  or  person  receiving  the  money. 

3.  There  are  Naval  Disbursing  Officers  in  practically 
every  port  in  France  where  Navy  ships  touch.  The 
Supply  Officers  of  such  ships  who  do  not  have  French 
currency  or  deposits  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New- York,  Pai-is,  France,  will  obtain  funds  sufficient 
to  cover  bills  to  be  paid  in  France,  by  transfer  of  funds, 

I  from  the  Naval  Disbursing  Officers  in  France  at  ports 
I  wich  they  touch. 


i.  Iti  case  a  ship  toiiclKis  al  a  port  where  there  is  no 
Naval  I lishursiog  Oflicer,  llir  Siip[)ly  nflicer  of  llie  shij) 
should  ohlaiii  (he  necessary  fluids  from  the  nearest  l)is- 
hiirsiiip-  ( Iflicei-. 

d.  The  rate  of  exchange'  for  I’rcnch  currency  tluctuates 
each  month.  'Dds  rate  is  [>ublished  by  the  'I'reasury 
l)e[)artment  liy  cabh'.  Supiily  Oflicers  of  ships,  imme- 
diatedy  ujiou  arrival  at  I’reuch  ports, should  obtain  from 
the  Naval  Disbm-siuii-  Oflicer  a  copy  of  the  dispatch 
i^iviu^'  the  rate  of  exchange  for  that  month. 

s/  ;  11. -lb  Wii.so.x.  » 

7  7.  The  followiui^'  letter,  perlaiiduii-  to  purchases  iu 
Trauce,  is  (pioted  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all 
concei'iied  : 

..  f.  S.  N.W.M.  I'OKCbS  I.N  bbUOl’l-AN  WATEltS, 

I'ldtCKS  I.N  I- It  A  NCI-:, 
r.  s.  s.  I’liuMiaimis  I'LAcsiur. 

Hiesl,  iMiuice  20  may,  lOlS. 

I’rom  :  Commamb'r,  T.  S.  Naval  h'orces  iu  France. 

To  ;  All  r.  S.  Naval  l-’orces  iu  France  and  F.  S.  Naval 
Ships  touching  at  l-'reiich  Forts. 

Subject  ;  Fui-cliases  iu  l-’rance. 

I .  The  follow  iug  iustructioiis  iu  regard  to  purchases 
iu  l’T-aue(!  shall  be  complied  witli  by  all  U.  S.  Naval 
( )flicei‘s. 

*2.  An  order  lias  been  issued  by  the  I’rench  Oovern- 
meiit  in  ellect  as  follows  : 

o]  Local  emei'gencN  [uirchases  may  be  made  iu  any 
cil\  or  town  iu  l-'raiice  b\  F.  S.  Naval  Authorities  up 
to  /<’/>•  j.OOO. 

())  in  Fai  is  all  [lurchases  iu  exci'ss  of  hrs 
must  be  approved  by  the  I'reiich  mission  and  by 
agi-(‘i-meut,  iu  oeder  to  simplif\  tlie  forwarding  of 
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papers,  all  request  for  such  purchases  are  forwarded 
by  the  Aid  for  Material  Supplies  II.  S.  Naval  Forces 
in  France,  to  the  I’rench  Mission  Via  the  (leneral 
purchasing  Board. 

c)  Outside  of  Paris,  purchases  from  Frs  5.000  to 
'"25.000,  may  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  local 
hrench  authorities,  no  purchasing  maN  be  made  in 
excess  of  Frs  25, ()()()  until  the  request  for  the  same 
has  been  forwarded  to  Paris  and  received  the  appro¬ 
val  of  the  French  Mission. 

3.  The  above  authority  is  operative  as  follows  : 

d)  In  Paris,  a  purchase  made  by  any  U.  S.  Naval 
Officer  cannot  exceed  Frs  5.000  per  order  without 
receiving  the  approval  of  the  French  Mission. 

e)  In  all  other  French  cities  and  towns  in  France,  a 
purchase  made  by  any  U.  S.  Naval  Officer,  including 
ships  that  may  arrive,  cannot  exceed  Frs  5.000  per 
order  ^^ithout  the  approval  of  tlie  local  hT'ench  autho¬ 
rities  and  no  single  purchase  in  excess  of  Frs  25.000, 
can  be  made  without  such  re([ucsts  receiving’  the 
approval  of  the  French  iNlission  in  Paris. 

/)  There  may  be  several  purchases  of  different 
materials  made  each  da\  where  each  purchase  is  not 
in  excess  of  Francs  5  000. 

\.  The  representative  of  the  I-T-ench  Oovernment  state 
that  this  regulation  is  intended  to  cover  only  the  small 
emergency  purchasi's  that  arise  from  time  to  lime  and 
that  it  is  (v\j)ected  (hat  this  regulation  will  be  carried 
out  in  good  faith,  that  is,  that  an  order  w  ill  not  be  devi- 
ded  in  small  lots  and  placed  with  difl'ei’ent  firms  or  anv 
diflerenf  days  in  order  to(djtain  matfirial  w  hich  if  bought 
at  one  time,  would  he  in  excess  of  the  limils  imposed, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  allow  purchases  of  the  same  arti¬ 
cles  to  be  made  w  e(‘kly  or  e\'en  monlhl\  w  hen  it  can  be 
avifided. 

5.  Th(i  Condition  of  this  authority  as  grant*' I  h\  the 
secrelars  of  Stat*'  for  fhe  I'T'cnch  (lovernment  re(juire 


(hat  a  iiionlhly  i-cporl  l)c  niadciof  all  [)ui'chases  ranging 
from  Fr.-;  I. ()()()  In  I'rs  .').(HH).  At  the  special  icqiicst  of 
(he  r.  S.  Navy  this  is  on  account  of  (he  original  limits 
of  I’rs  J.(flH)  having  hcen  increased  to  I'rs  In 

oiah'r  that  this  may  be  done  all  1).  S.  Nasal  Oflicei'S  ssho 
make  purchases  in  France  coming  under  this  condition 
shall  forward  a  j-eport  prom[)lly  at  the  end  of  each 
month  to  the  Aid  for  Matcia’al  Supplies,  F.  S.  Naval 
l'’orces  in  I’rance,  i,  [)laee  d'lena,  Paris,  to  l)e  combined 
with  reports  from  others  ofticers  and  forwarded  to  the 
l''ranco-Amei‘ican  sections  of  the  Kegional  tlcneral  Stall 
who  will  examine  tinnn  and  make  comments  in  reganl 
t(j  ans  pmadiases  w  liich,  b\  ans  I’eason  of  tlndr  re-ocenr- 
rence  or  foi-  ans  other  motive,  ssoidd  seem  to  call  for 
comment.  Snp[)ls  (Jflicers  of  ships  leaving  Ibamch  s\  atei‘S 
shall  forssaial  tin'  reports  hefore  sailing,  d'hese  roj)orts 
shall  he  snbmitled  for  the  month  of  Mas  and  tliereal t('r. 

(■>.  Tln^  follossing  [)rocednre  shall  be  follosved  in  the 
case  of  ans  purchases  ss  hich  it  is  desired  to  make,  in 
e\c<“ss  of  l‘'rs  .'i.OOO  in  Paris,  or  in  excess  of  Ib'S  25.000 
outside  of  Paris. 

A  recjuest  prepared  by  the  Supply  Oflicer  and  appro- 
v<‘d  bs  (he  (a)mmanding  (H'liccr  shall  be  forssarded  to 
(he  Aid  for  .Material  and  Supplies  U.  S.  Naval  I’oi’ccs  in 
I'rance,  Paris  for  transmittion  to  the  l'i*ench  Mission. 

Thest!  r('(pn's(s  shall  lx*  numhered  sei-ialls  by  each 
oflice  ;ind  shall  shoss  : 

rj]  'I’hc  city  or  toss  ii  ss  liei'c  it  is  desired  to  make  the 
purcliasc. 

/i]  The  name  and  address  of  the  contractor. 

i.)  riie  exact  material  and  (juantity  required. 

/)  The  unit  and  price  and  total. 

/.)  When  delis'ery  can  be  made. 

/)  Whether  the  aidicles  are  on  hand  or  svhether 
(lies  must  b('  manufactured. 

;>/)  In  (he  case  of  all  articles  made  of  metal,  the 
amount  and  sseiuht  ofea»di  metal  us(‘d  in  their  manu- 
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lacturo  shall  be  stated.  This  is  required  l)efore  the 
I'reiich  Mission  will  act  on  a  re(]uesf. 

S/  :  II. -1>.  Wilson.  » 

Liberty  —  Police  regulations  —  Patrol. 

'5  8.  —  The  French  Army  18"‘  Hegion,  within  which  limits 
fall  the  City  of  Dordeaiix,  is  under  Martial  Law.  Ceneral 
Commanding'  U.  S.  Army,  base  Section  Xo.  2,  regulates  the 
deportment  of  all  members  of  the  Army  on  shore  through 
the  C.  S.  Military  I'olice. 

'59-  —  A  II.  S.  Xaval  Patrol  lias  been  established  in  the 
City  of  Bordeaux  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  conduct 
and  deportment  of  oflicers  and  men  of  the  U.  S.  Xavv.  The 
U.  S.  Army  Military  Police  will  not  interfere  with  the  Com¬ 
missioned  or  Enlisted  Personnel  of  the  Xavy  while  on  shore 
by  proper  authority.  In  case  of  disonlei's  involving  distur¬ 
bance  ot  the  peace  of  those  which  may  inqicril  life  or  pro¬ 
perly  such  disorder  w  ill  be  suppressed  b\  w  hate.ver  police 
may  be  present. 

80.  —  Patrols,  military  or  naval  will  be  held  strictly  res- 
ponsihle  for  improper  or  unauthorized  arrest  or  conduct. 

81.  —  Commanding  Officers  of  F.  S.  Xaval  Ships  in  Por- 
deaux  may  grant  liberty  in  the  City  of  Pordeaux  at  their 
discretion  from  8  :  00  a.  ni.  to  0  :  PO  p.  ni.  Xo  overnight 
liberty  will  be  granted  to  enlisted  personnel.  Libei‘t\  and 
leave  for  officers  may  bo  granted  at  discretion  of  Com.  Olf. 
Com.  Off.  going  on  leave  w  ill  request  permission  of  X.  P.  U. 
Pordeaux.  Uniform  for  all  liberty  parlies  :  undress  blues 
and  flalii  hals. 

82.  —  Chief  Petty  Oflicers  may  be  granted  special  liberty 
with  privileges  similar  to  those  of  ofticcis  and  will  not  be 
required  to  form  part  of  the  liberty  parly  with  other  enlisted 
meu. 

83.  —  Radio  operators  on  board  of  U.  S.  vessids  w  ill  not 
be  granted  libert)  until  after  inspectif)n  of  radio  installation 
has  heen  completed. 
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84.  —  All  men  on  shore  on  liberty  from  ships  will  be 
furnished  with  a  pass  which  will  show  the  following  data  : 


Ship . 

Date . 

y^Good  for  one  Pass . .  (Good  for  one 

day  only).  on  liberty  from .  day  only). 

to . 


Be  off  the  streets  at  9. 30  p.m. 

Executive  Officer. 


85.  —  The  streets  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux  must  be  cleared 
at  9  :  30  p.  m.,  but  in  order  to  enable  men  to  attend  thea¬ 
tres,  etc.,  a  special  theatre  pass  may  be  issued  by  comman¬ 
ding  officers  of  U.  S.  Naval  Ships  similar  to  the  regular 
liberty  pass  to  be  stamped  with  the  date  and  good  for  that 
date  only;  will  bear  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  bearer 
has  special  permission  to  attend  a  theatre  and  to  return  to 
his  ship  therefrom  when  .the  theatre  closes.  Such  privileges 
are  special  and  will  only  be  granted  to  men  of  known  good 
conduct  and  sobriety.  A  violation  of  the  privilege  granted  by 
such  passes  will  be  considered  sufficient  provocation  for  trial 
by  Summary  Court-Martial. 

86.  —  Bearers  of  such  passes  will  receive  special  warning 
that  any  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  pass  will  result  in  the 
recommendation  for  disciplinary  action  and  that  such  pass 
does  not  entitle  the  bearer  to  be  on  the  streets  for  other 
purposes. 

87.  —  Tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  City  of  Borcicaux  will  be 
closed  at  10  :  00  p.  in.,  daily,  except  on  special  occasions  to 
be  decided  upon  in  each  case.  No  enlisted  man  of  the  Navy 
will  visit  or  remain  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  after  9  :  30  p.  m., 
unless  specially  authorized  to  do  so. 

88.  —  Commanding  Officers  are  requested  to  advise  the 
men  under  their  command  coming  ashore  on  liberty  of  the 
danger  of  infectious  disease  so  prevalent  among  the  public 
women  of  the  city,  and  of  the  nece.ssily  of  the  proper  steps 
to  be  taken  in  case  of  exposure.  Army  Prophylactic  stations 


are  maintained  at  the  following  places  in  llordeanx,  and 
Naval  pcrsoHnel  are  advised  to  take  advantage  of  those 
stations  : 

Prophylactic  stations  in  and  abour  the  city 
of  Bordeaux. 


Cours  de  (lourgiie,  4  ; 

Rue  Dauphine,  24; 

Casino  des  Lilas ; 

Caserne  Nansouty,  near  Midi  Station; 

Medical  Supply  Depot: 

Base  Hospital  No  0  ; 

Remount  Depot  No.  2,  Merignac. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bordeaux. 
Beau-Desert ; 

Motor  Operation  Park,  near  Bastide  station; 

Motor  Reception  Park,  near  Bassens  station; 

Lormont ; 

Rest  Camp  No.  1,  Grange  Neuve; 

Rest  Camp  No.  2,  Genicart; 

Rest  Camp  No.  4,  Bassens; 

Phoenix  Construction  Camp ; 

Stewart  Construction  Co.  Camp  ; 

Dispensary  at  French  Docks ; 

Refrigeration  Plant,  Bassens ; 

Warehouse  No.  7,  Sursol ; 

Camp  of  tcioop  L,  G"'  Cnvalry  between  French  docks  and 
Phoenix  Camp. 

89.  —  The  folloving  general  rules  of  conduct  are  speci- 
lied  : 

a)  Strict  sobriety  will  be  required  of  all  Naval  per¬ 
sonnel. 

b)  Cafes  and  restaurants  will  be  cleared  of  all  com¬ 
missioned  and  enlisted  pei’sonncl  by  9  :  00  p.  m. 

c)  No  person  attached  to  the  Naval  Service  will  enter 
any  district,  street,  house  or  public  place  which  for  any 
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reason  has  been  restricted  by  proper  authority  nor 
associate  willi  any  disreputable  person. 

(i)  Information  of  all  restricted  districts,  forbidden 
houses  and  public  places  will  be  accepted  as  official 
when  received  from  members  of  the  military  police  or 
naval  patrols  of  Bordeaux  who  may  be  on  duty  by 
proper  authoiity. 

e)  The  streets  of  the  City  of  Bordeaux  will  be  cleared 
of  all  enlisted  personnel  by  9.30  p.  m. 

Patrols  will  immediately  arrest  men  guilty  of  fol¬ 
lowing  offences,  making  note  of  the  time,  place  and 
circumstances  : 

a)  Disorder. 

b)  Intoxication. 

c)  Visiting  disreputable  places. 

(1)  Associating  whith  disreputable  persons. 

e)  Refusal  to  obey  orders  of  Patrol. 

/)  Absent  overleave,  or  without  leave. 

Naval  Patrol  will  have  authority  over  Naval  per¬ 
sonnel  only. 

90.  —  In  case  of  disorder  on  shore  involving  military  or 
naval  personnel,  the  JMilitary  Police  will  have  the  right  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  Naval  Patrol,  and  the  Naval  Patrol 
likewise  have  the  right  to  call  on  the  AJilitary  Police  for 
assistance. 

91.  —  Cases  of  infraction  of  Military  or  Naval  discipline, 
when  necessary,  will  be  handled  by  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Police  of  the  service  concerned  to  the  circumstances. 

92.  —  In  case  of  discorder  involving  disturbance  of  the 
pea'ce,  or  the  imperiling  of  life  or  property,  disorders  will 
be  suppressed  by  whatever  police  may  be  present. 

93.  — The  right  of  Naval  Patrol  to  enter  a  private  dwel¬ 
ling  is  not  recognized.  Naval  Patrols  may,  however,  enter 
public  places  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence 
there  of  Naval  Personnel  during  prohibited  hours,  and  will 
warn  such  persons  to  leave.  They  will  not,  however,  use 
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any  aiitliorily  ovci‘  llio  [)crsons,  or  olliorwisc 

inoloslinu'  (lioin. 

94.  —  [|  will  1)(!  Ili(>  general  lailo  for  all  [)alrols  (o  bring- 
such  nion  as  they  may  have  arreslcd  lo  [)alrol  licacbjiia riors 
tor  such  disjxjsition  as  ma\-  ho  ordered. 

95.  —  All  enlisted  men  w  ithin  the  cit\  limits  of  Bordean.x 
are  suhjh'ct  to  orders  of  the  patrol. 

96.  —  Otticers  in  charge'  of  patrols  will  have  the  right  to 
station  serdrii's  over  ohje'ctioiiahle  [)laces  in  order  to  jerevenl 
.Naval  personnel  visiting  IIkmii.  Such  prohihilions  cslahlisln'd 
hy  I  .  S.  Military  or  iM’eiich  authorities  will  he  res[)ccled  hy 
\aval  Patrol. 

97.  —  In  case  of  nu'ii  out  of  unifoi'in,  or  failure  to  salute, 
patrols  w  ill  laK(‘  their  names  and  station  and  order  such  men 
to  return  to  theii'  ship  oi-  station  immediatedy. 

98.  —  In  case  of  oflicers  otfending,  [)ali'ols  will  imme<lia- 
tely  I'eport  the  circumstances  to  the  [)alrol  ofliccr,  who  w  ill 
take  pi'oper  action. 

99.  —  Patrols  w  ill  he  held  responsible  for  e.vceeding  their 
authoi'ity  or  for  making  unwarranted  arrest  Urgani/.;ition  of 
patnds  is  governed  hy  article  IH.")  II.  S.  .\av\  Hegulations. 

Transportation  to  Bassens. 

100.  -  -  .\t  [)reseid  the  only  .Navy  I ransj)orlation  lo  Por- 
deaux  is  the  Naval  l'’err\ .  This  leaves  Perth  No.  10,  American 
Pocks  and  Pertli  No.  I,  h’rench  docks  at  Passens  and  from 
the  P(n*deau\-Ucean  landing  slaue  at  Pordeanx  as  per  sche¬ 
dule  Indow  . 

■  101.  —  P\  land  a  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Lormont 
w  here  therejsa  I'reneh  Perry  and  trans[)ort:tlion  to  Pord('a nx'. 

102.  —  A  service  w  ith  w  hite  Peconnaissance  car  has  In'cn 
cstahiir,tie(i  for  use  of  oflienn  s,  as  follow  s  : 

Leave  ."Naval  Pori  <  tfhh'e,  J)i>rd»,‘aux,  a.  in.  and 

1 .  lo  p.  m. 

Leave  Naval  Pock  (tfllcc,  Passens,  10.00  a.  m.  and 

2.00  p.  111. 

Paipacitv  L”)  jiassengcrs. 


Naval  Ferry  Schedule. 

!  03.  —  I'Vri-y  for  liassciis  loaves  Hordcaiix  —  fool  of  Alices 

dc^  <  id;;  1 !  i’(!S. 


Leave  BoiJlvii!"  Leave  Bassens 

Bordeaux  Ocean  American  Dock 


7.00  a. in. 
<S.,‘10  a.  in. 
1  1 .00  a. in. 
i.OO  p.in. 
7. do  p.  in. 
O.dO  p.ni. 
I  1.00  p.in. 


M<'!'  at  I'anllier  for  breakfast 
» 

Dinner  at  iduunei 
Stop  at  Panther 
»  »  » 

»  ))  »' 


8.00  a.  in. 
0.00  a.  Ill. 
1 .do  p. in. 
d.OO  p.  in. 
8.00  p  in. 
I')  '*0  0  III. 


»  »  »  1 2,(»n  p  Hi 

Seenre  at  Dordeaiix  for  nij;lit. 


Schedule  of  Ferry  Betwen  Lormont  and  Bordeaux. 

104.  —  I'errv  for  f.ormont  leaves  Pordeaux  —  foot  of 
cours  du  ('diaj)ean-l{oui;'e. 

beginning-  at  7.00  a.  in.,  evei-y  hour  until  I  1.00  a.  in., 
fi’oin  Dorniont  to  Dordeanx. 

After  11.00  a.  in.,  beginning  at  II. dO  a.  in.,  (‘very 
half  hour  from  Lormont  and  Bordeaiix,  until  .’i.dO  p.  m. 

Sundays  —  beginning  at  7.00  a.  m.,  every  half  hour 
from  Lormont  and  bordcaux  until  d.dO  p.  m. 


I'lDK  nL:tirLATI(L\S 

105.  —  In  case  of  lire,  call  lire  station  if  phone  is  in 
reach.  Fire  signal  to  he  blow  n  on  steam  whistle  of  either 
steamers  or  locomotives.  Five  o'i'i  blasts  on  tlie  steam  histle 
will  he  the-  signal  of  lire  on  the  Aniprican  l)f/c/cs;  four  (  4) 
blasts  will  indicate  (ire  at  the  rrrnc/i  boch'i.  The  live  blasts 
of  four  blasts  will  be  followe<l  by  short  blasts  to  (npial  the 
number  of  berth  in  which  the  lire  is  located,  as  follows  : 


106. 


American  Docks. 


Perth 

/I  .')  blasts 

1  short 

Perth 

/2  b  blasts 

2  short 

Perth 

/d  ")  blasts 

d  short 

Perth 

j'i  b  blasts 

1  short 

Perth 

/”)  .”)  blasts 

b  short 

Perth 

(>  .”)  blasts 

(1  short 

Perth 

/7  .")  blasts 

7  short 

Perth 

/S  b  blasts 

S  short 

Perth 

/9  b  blasts 

h  short 

Perth  /It)  b  blasts 

10  short 

French  Docks. 


Perth 

/I 

■i  blasts 

1  short 

Perth 

'2 

\  blasts 

2  short 

Pci'lh 

/:{ 

i  blasts 

d  short 

Perth 

/;; 

i  blasts 

\  short 

Perth 

1  blasts 

.')  shoid 

P(M-th 

'f) 

\  blasts 

()  shoid 

Berth 

n 

i  blasts 

7  short 

Perth 

i  blasts 

8  shoid 

Perth 

'i  blasts 

short 

Perth 

/lO 

1  blasts 

10  short 

107.  —  The  above  signal  will  be  repeated  three  times.  In 
case  a  second  or  general  alarm  becomes  necessary,  the 
above  signal  will  be  repeated  as  necessity  rerpiires. 


U.  S.  Army  Tugs. 


108.  1’.  S.  A.  T.  Hichards. 
r.  S.  A.  T.  Slocum, 
r.  S.  A.  T.  SoconiN  . 

IJ.  S.  A.  T.  Donivon. 

i;.  S.  A.  T 


LI.  S.  A.  T.  22. 

L.  S.  A.  r.  Laboca. 

U.  S.  A.  T.  Gypsum  Prince. 
I \  S.  A.  T.  Hichmond. 
Printer. 


109.  —  These  tugs  will  answer  to  the  tire  alarm.  At  the 
scene  of  lire,  tlun  will  be  in  command  of  the  I'ire  Marshal, 
and  in  his  absence  the  assistant  I'ire  Marshal. 


|{1’:paii{s 

110.  —  Upon  arrival  at  Pordeaux  have  list  of  einei’gencv 
repairs  beyond  the  capacity  of  ship’s  force  made  up. 

111.  —  Give  this  list  to  the  representative  of  the 

U . S . S , Pan  the r  who  will  come  aboard  between  8.00 
a.  m.  and  noon  w  ilhin  twenty-four  hours  after  shij)s  arrival. 

112.  — A  representative  w  ill  call  every  (la\  al  each  vessel 
to  tind  (Uit  if  all  machinery  and  w  ork  is  [)ri)gressiiig  satisfac- 


torih  and  if  there  are  aii\  hirtlier  repairs  found  necessar\ 
in  tlie  Jiieanlime.  In  case  of  emergency  hcfoi*e  or  after  the 
daily  call  of  the  representative,  it  is  requested  that  some 
coiiqx'h'ul  person  call  up  the  Hasc  Itepair  Officer  at  Hor- 
d(!au\'  (Telephone  No.  |{(trdcau\‘  210.  h]\lension  12),  or  the 
Assistant  Base  Hcj)air  Officer  at  Hassens  (Telephone  No.  Has- 
sens  lOS). 

113.  —  There  is  a  lladio  Itepair  Base  at  Bassens  (Tele¬ 
phone  No.  Bassens  111). 

114.  —  All  repairs  to  he  done  By  the  TS.  S.  Panther  are 
done  upon  the  approval  of  any  reejuesi  for  repairs  b\  the 
Base  Bepair  Officer  or  his  assistants. 

Canteen. 

115.  —  It  is  recpiested  that  canteen  stores  be  sold  only  to 
Navy  Personnel  and  a  limited  number  of  Arm\  Oflicei's  and 
that  in  limited  amounts. 

Courts  and  Boards. 

116.  —  All  courts-mai-tial  will  be  acte<l  upon  by  tbe  Naval 
Port  Ofticer  Bordeaux,  as  S(‘nior  Ol'ticer  Present. 

117.  —  In  all.  serious  cases  the  Boards  of  Investigation 
required  will  be  appointed  by  the  \  .  S.  Port  Ofticer,  Bor¬ 
deaux. 

Stragglers. 

118.  —  Sliii»s,  upon  date  of  sailing,  w  ho  have  men  still 
ashore,  w  ill  [)lace  their  bags  and  hammocks  in  the  oflictj  of 
the  li.  S.  Naval  Docks  (M'licer  at  Bassens,  and  will  transfer 
them  with  necessarx  pa[)('rs  to  P.  S.  Naval  Port  Office.  I'pon 
lh(‘  reporting  in  of  these  men  tlnw  will  be  shipped  to  the 
United  Slates,  to  rejoin  their  ship,  via.  the  first  available 
transportation. 


ai)I)i;kssI'S 


119.  —  1..  S.  Naval  Poi*!  Oflice,  A/.s*,  coiirs  do  Toiirnon, 
Tel.  i:U7,  Ext.  210,  EiaMich  dS-OO. 

U.  S.  Army. 

Anny  Transport  Service,  15,  coiirs  dii  XXX-Jiiillet,  Tel. 
1317. 

Provost  xMarshal,  25,  allees  de  Chartres,  Tel.  1317. 

Depot  Oiuirtci'iuaster,  i,  cours  de  (iourguc,  Tel  1317. 
Army  War.Wharf,  Bassens,  Tel.  1317. 

Base  Hospital  No.  C  Taleiice,  Major  Wasboiiru,  Tel.  1317, 

Post  Office  (U.  S.). 

r.  S.  .\rmy  P.  ()..  75  rpiai  do  Paliidatc,  Tel.  2271. 

C.  S.  .Navy  P.  (».,3  /us,  cours  de  Tournon,  Tel.  1317, 
Ext.  210,  I- reach  3S-00). 

Consul  (U.  S.). 

Mr  Buchlin,  30.  allees  de  Toiirny,  1317,  Ivxt.  3. 

British  naval  Transport  Officer. 

31,  cours  de  N’erduu,  T(d.  I  137. 

Captain  of  the  Port. 

(5)uiuiai)dant  Terigi,  j)laco  de  la  Bo'ui-se,  Tol.  1000. 

■  -  Postes  et  Telegraphes. 


I'ri'iicli  Post,  'releyi-apli  Service. 
.Main  (  M'lico,  laie  du  Palais-Callien. 
Branch  <iriic.(‘,  place  d»“  la  Bourse. 


:{o  — 


Banks. 

I.loyds  Hank  (I'rance'),  23,  alines  dc  ('liaidi'es,  Tel.  1<S9. 
I’armers  Loan  and  Teiist  Co,  conrs  dn  Chapeau-Konge, Tel. 
ii32. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Army  and  Navy,  Allees  de  Tonrny  and  IMace  de  Tonrny. 


Multibranch  supply  Co. 
15,  rue  Miidiel-Monlaigne. 


For  other  addresses  call  the  U.  S.  Naval  Port  Officer. 


8i.923.  - 
(1 


-  BORDEAUX,  imPRISHERIE  G.  DELNIAS 

I,  PLACE  SAINT-CHRISTOLY,  6 
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A. 


The  little  known  occupation  of  central  Dalmatia  hy 
United  States  naval  forces  for  a  pe.riod  of  thirty-five  months 
Is  in  some  ways  unique  In  American  e^qjerience.  Begun  in  November, 
1918,  this  occupation  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  Dalmatian 
coastline  did  not  end  until  September,  1921*  It  represents  a 
considerable  operation  whether  the  criterion  be  time  or  terri¬ 
torial  extent,  and  in  addition,  it  offers  an  interesting  study 
of  unusual  political  and  military  complications  caused  largely 
by  Italian  aspirations  in  the  Adriatic. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  occupation  which  calls 
for  notice  is  the  fact  that  the  so-called  American  zone  in  Dalmatia 
constituted  in  reality  territory  claimed  by  the  sovereign  state  of 
Jugoslavia,  and  the  Justice  of  this  claim  was  officially  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States.^  Serbia  was  one  of  the  associated 
powers  during  the  war  and,  since  it  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
succession  state,  Jugoslavia  itself  attained  the  same  allied  status. 
Hence  the  United  States  found  itself  in  the  curious  position  of 
occupying  with  naval  forces  the  province  of  an  associated  power. 
Motivation  sprang  from  political  grounds.  The  United  States 
extended  naval  control  over  Dalmatia  partially  to  check  Italian 
territorial  aggrandizement  in  that  region,  and  to  strengthen 


1.  Por  the  sake  of  brevity  the  term  Jugoslavia  will  be  employed 
throxighout,  although  it  was  not  until  1929  that  the  cumbersome 
title.  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats  and.  Slovenes  was  dropped  by  the 
Belgrade  government. 

2.  Only  after  the  bitter  opposition  of  Italy  was  exhausted.  The 
United  States,  on  February  5,  1919,  was  first  among  the  great 

;  powers  to  recognize  J\jgoslavia.  German  recognition  came  on  May  1, 

i  1919;  French  and  British,  at  the  beginning  of  June.  Italy  and  the 

\  other  powers  recognized  Jugoslavia  when  their  representatives 

[  signed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  on  June  28,  1919,  for  Jugoslavia 

was  a  signatory  to  the  Treaty. 


Jugoslavia's  vigoro’.is  diplomatic  combat  against  the  numerous 
Italian  intrigues  and  encroachments  on  Jugoslav  soil.  Italy, 
however,  was  also  a  friendly  country  associated  with  America  in 
the  war.  Thus  the  United  States  occupied  the  territory  of  one 
associated  power  to  thwart  the  pretensions  of  a  second  associated 
power  against  the  first.  The  situation  was,  and  still  remains 
unique  in  American  annals. 

Altho\igh  ultimate  control  in  the  occupied  region  was 
vested  in  an  Amerlceuti  admiral,  Serb  troops  garrisoned  the  zone, 
and  the  admiral  exerted  his  influence  through  the  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  local  governments  both  provincial  and  municipal.  A  regiment 
of  American  infantry  which  had  been  detailed  to  the  Italian  command 
in  the  summer  of  1918  participated  in  the  occupation  of  several 
ooints  along  the  eastern  Adriatic  seaboard  under  Italian  orders 
Immediately  following  the  conclusion  of  the  Austrian  armistice. 

When  President  Wilson  discovered  that  Italy  was  employing  these 
troops  to  further  her  political  aims  against  Jugoslavia,  he  ordered 
the  regiment  back  to  the  United  States.  This  interesting  sidelight, 
which  will  be  discussed  on  subsequent  pages,  probably  explains 
why  the  Dalmatian  occupation  remained  entirely  a  naval  operation. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  parenthetically,  that  the 
presence  of  American  naval  units  in  the  Adriatic  engaged  in  the 
Dalmatian  mission  contributed  indirectly  but  none  the  loss  materi¬ 
ally  to  the  maintenance  of  Wilson's  Inflexible  policy  toward  Italy, 
an  attitude  that  in  Auril,  1919  threatened  to  dicrupt  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  numerous  reports  sent  to  Paris  by  United  States 
navy  officers  in  the  Adriatic  region  while  the  Peace  Conference 
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was  in  ssssion  dsseribad  la  dotall  Italian  aaohlnatlons  and 
opppassion  of  tha  JagoslaY  popalaea*  Undoabtadly  the  Prasldant 
paad  a  aubatantiaX  proportion  of  tbaaa  eonxani cations,  for  nany 

3 

of  than  to  this  day  bear  his  marginal  and  interlinear  eomaionts* 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  such  unfaToreble  obaerTatlona 
on  Italian  aotlTitias  did  not  influenea  a  mind  already  disposed  to 
oottsider  the  Italian  iaperialist  program  with  uneonooaled  nlara 
and  disapproTal*  In  this  limited  sense  the  Dalmatioin  oooupation 
was  at  once  a  result  of  Wilson* s  effort  to  oirouiseoribo  with 
jnstiee  and  seTerlty  Italy*e  expanding  aabitions,  as  well  as  a 
eon tribu ting  factor  to  his  unshaken  determination  not  to  yield  on 
this  aost  oontroTersial  issue  of  the  peaoe  settleaent* 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  phase  of  this  oecupation 
Is  the  ourious  legal  struoture  that  proYlded  a  basis  for  the  aission* 
The  Aneriean  aone  fell  outside  the  area  to  be  STaeuated  by  the  enemy 
and  occupied  by  interallied  forces  under  article  three  of  the 
Austrian  armistice*  In  article  four,  howoTer,  the  Allies  reserred 
the  right  to  •occupy  such  strategic  points  in  Austria-*Huugary  at 
such  times  as  they  may  deem  necessary* •« to  maintain  order**;  that 
is,  to  take  ower  Austrian  territory  beyond  the  aralstice  line  if 
eonditiona  warranted*  Central  X^alnatla,  which  in  NoTomber  1918 
became  the  American  sone,was  moB%  emphatically  a  strategic  point, 
in  fact  the  key  strategic  poeition  in  the  Adriatic  upon  which 
Italian  imperialists  east  eoTetous  eyes*  Its  occupation  was  under^ 
taken  by  the  United  States  on  ths  basis  of  snabling  powers  granted 


3*  Woodrow  Wilson  Collsction,  OlTlslon  of  Manuscripts,  library 
of  Congress* 
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in  artlol*  four*  bat  Amarioaa  authoritx  rapidly  axpanded  far 
beyond  the  lialte  set  in  that  olaaae,  naaely*  the  aalntenanee  of 
order* 

The  naTal  oeoupation  of  Dalmatia  proTides  an  ezoeptlonal 
Illustration  of  adaptation  of  form  to  mission*  In  the  initial 
stages  it  was  regarded  simply  as  a  routine  proeess  in  the  ezeoution 
of  arni sties  naYal  terms,  nothing  more  than  a  rather  unusual  nawal 
function*  As  projects  of  Italian  aggrandizement  reached  the  notioe 
of  the  State  Department  the  American  mission  acquired  political 
features*  the  principal  objectiTcs  of  which,  as  hare  already  been 
indicated,  were  to  check  Italian  expansion  in  the  Adriatic  at  the 
expense  of  the  then  amorphous  Jugoslaria.  and  to  support  the  new 
state  in  conformity  with  Wilson’s  principle  of  national  self- 
determination*  The  form  of  occupation  was  adapted  to  these  con¬ 
ditioning  factors,  and  to  the  mission  entrusted  to  the  American 
admiral*  It  might  be  worth  noting  that  this  form  is  unique*  For 
his  administration  the  admiral  depended  upon  Jugoslaw  proTincial 
and  local  gorernments;  for  his  police  force  he  relied  on  JugoslaT 
garrisons  supplemented  by  occasional  landings  of  American  sailors 
and  a  daily  shore  patrol*  This  form  of  goTernment  was  singularly 
well  adapted  to  the  desired  objeetiwes*  It  serred  the  purpose  of 
assisting  Jugoslaria  to  derelop  self-gorernment  in  Dalmatia;  it 
reinforced  the  international  position  of  Jugoslaria.  and  all  this 
was  accomplished  without  alienating  Italy  irreparably* 

If,  howerer,  the  naral  occupation  of  central  Dalmatia 
may  be  termed  unusual,  and  in  some  features  eren  unique,  it  was  no 
more  so  than  the  chaotic  conditions  in  the  Adriatic  which  followed 
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the  eollapee  of  the  Aootro-Hoasarloft  eaplro  in  BoTeaber»  X9X8* 

An  exealaatlon  of  these  dOTolopmeata  aa4  of  the  JagosXaT  KOTeaent 
for  national  imlfloation  la  esaentiaX  to  an  adequate  ooaprehenalon 
of  the  Anorlcaa  ooeupatlon  and  Ite  laplleatione*  For  this  reason 
stress  is  laid  throughout  the  chapter  on  the  dynaaio  poXitloaX 
baokground  which  Titally,  contlnuouslF*  affected  the  naTaX  alssioa 
in  Dalaatia* 


DISSOLUTION  OF  AU3TSI A-HUNOART 


The  outlook  appeared  wery  gXooay  for  the  central  powers 

by  September,  19X8.  Relentless  allied  pressure  in  the  west  which 

had  begun  with  the  reduction  of  the  Name  salient  in  June  was 

steadily  rolling  the  Oeraan  armies  back  toward  the  Rhine,  and  the 

econoaie  consequenees  of  the  nawal  blockade  contributed  to  the 

steady  deterioration  of  national  morale*  In  Austria<»Kttngary  war- 

weariness  and  the  upsurge  of  discontented  subject  nationalities 

5 

made  highly  dubious  the  oontinued  existence  of  the  empire* 
Concessions  by  the  goTcmment  of  Charles  71  which  were  Intended  to 
placate  the  Poles,  Czechs,  and  Jugoslavs  had  the  effect  of  encour¬ 
aging  their  political  aetlTities  which  aimed  at  nothing  short  of 
independence,  and  hence  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Hapsburg 
empire.  Vhen  in  mid-3eptenber  Franchet  d*B8perey*s  Army  of  the 


5*  The  dissolution  of  Austria-Hungary  is  simply  outlined  here* 
Studies  of  the  problem  nay  be  found  in  S*  von  Olaiae-Horstenau, 
Tha  Collapa#  of  the  Anatro-Hungarian  gmpira.  tra*  New  Tork,  1930; 
D*  strong.  Austria*  Oetober  jgiia  -  Maroh  1919.  New  Tork,  1939; 
P*H*  Michel.  La  Question  de  1^ Adriatique.  Pa7ia.  1938;  0.  Jaszi, 
Tha  Diasolntion  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy.  Chicago,  1929* 


Orient  mn.  offMslTe  on  tho  Uaeodonlan  front  and  ahortly 

aehloTod  a  broak*throngh«  Bulgarian  roots taneo  was  flnaXlf  and 

utter Ir  orushod*  Bulgaria  oapitulatad  on  Septeabor  and  two 

days  later  signed  an  armistice  at  Salonika  on  terns  which  anounted 

to  unconditional  surrender.  The  way  now  lay  open  for  an  allied 

adrauee  against  Austria*Hungary  from  the  southeast* 

Austria,  howerar,  was  in  no  condition  to  continue 

the  struggle;  the  taper ial  armies  were  too  exhausted,  and  the 

friction  of  nationalities  threatened  the  iaaediate  breakdown  of 

the  home  front*  Her  cause  was  lost*  Back  in  the  middle  of  September, 

1918  Austria  had  displayed  her  attenuation  before  the  world  by 

addressing  a  peace  note  to  the  United  States,  but,  suspecting 

chicanery,  Wilson  rejected  it  summarily*  When  in  the  first  days 

of  October  Germany  in  desperation  requested  an  immediate  armisties 

and  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Tourteen  Points,  Austria  willingly 

assooiated  herself  with  the  more*  Wilson* s  reply  to  Austria, 

dated  October  18,  did  not  reaeh  Vienna  until  three  days  later,  and 

its  contents  doomed  the  empire*  The  President,  haring  already 

recognized  the  Czech  National  Council  ae  a  de  facto  belligerent 

gOTemaent  as  well  as  the  justice  of  Jugoslaw  national  aapirations, 
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was  compelled  to  repudiate  clause  X  of  the  Fourteen  Points  and 
declare  that  mere  autonomy  of  the  subject  nationalities  was  no 
longer  a  basis  for  peace*  By  its  orert  encouragement  to  the  Poles, 


6*  Point  X*  •The  peoples  of  Aus tria^Runga^*  whose  plaee  among 
the  nations  we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be 
accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  dowolopment* • 

C*  Seymour,  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House.  (New  York.  19Bd). 
Ill,  336-37.  - -  • 


? 


Ccecha,  and  Jugoalars  this  nota  virtually  dlaaolved  the  dual  empire, 
and  central  authority  rapidly  dlalntegrated,  its  fraguenta  falling 
Into  the  hands  of  Irregular  national  counolle  and  eonaltteea  In 
the  Imperial  provinces.  The  armies,  too,  were  Infected  by  the 
nationalist  novoaents,  and  no  longer  could  be  relied  upon  as 
effective  inatruaenta  of  Inperlal  policy.  . 

In  thla  period  of  orlala  when  the  Eapeburg  edifice  was 

crumbling  In  ruins  Oeneral  Dias,  Italian  chief  of  staff,  on  October 

23  gave  the  signal  which  began  the  carefully  prepared  general 

offensive  against  the  Auotrlan  lines.  It  Is  an  astonishing  fact 

that  the  Austrian  forces,  although  compelled  slowly  to  withdraw, 

continued  for  several  days  to  offer  vigorous  resistance  when  a 

government  which  .could  sustain  them  no  longer  existed.  By  October 

27  however,  Italian  and  allied  troops  had  crossed  the  Plava,  and 

smashed  the  Austrian  front.  That  same  day  Vienna  despatched  through 

a  neutral  source  an  answer  to  Wilson’s  note  of  October  18  which 

agreed  to  accept  the  President’s  conditions  without  reservation; 

offorod  to  conclude  a  separate  peace,  and  sued  for  an  Immediate 

armistice.  It  was  too  late.  The  desperate  situation  at  home  and 

on  the  front  was  such  that  Austria  oould  not  afford  to  Indulge  In 

0 

leisurely  dlplomatlo  ez^anges  at  a  tine  when  an  Immediate  oeasatlon 
of  hostilities  was  Imperative.  It  became  clear  that  only  an 
armistice  on  the  field  oould  accomplish  this. 

In  Paris,  whither  he  had  travelad  In  great  haate  from 
Rome  to  attend  the  oonferencea  of  the  Supreme  '.Tar  Council,  Premier 
Orlando  on  October  30  announced  to  Clemeneeau,  Lloyd  George,  and 
Colonel  House  that  a  oommlsslon  of  Austrian  officers  bearing  the 
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white  flag  had  oroeaod  the  Italian  lines  end  requoeted  toms. 

At  the  Instance  of  their  political  chiefs,  allied  military  and 

naval  adviaors  quickly  drafted  arralstlco  clauses  which  vjoto 

approved  by  the  Supreme  Council  the  next  day,  end  that  same  evening 

they  were  >»lred  In  abbreviated  form  to  General  Diaz  while  a  courier 

hurried  to  Italy  with  the  complete  text  in  hla  pouch.  At  3  p.m. 

on  November  3,  the  Austrian  commission  signed  the  arralstlco  of 

Villa  Glustl  together  v'lth  a  supplement  appended  by  General 

Pietro  Badogllo  at  the  last  minute  idilch,  among  other  things,  set 

the  time  for  oeeaatlon  of  hostilities  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
8 

signature.  The  Austrian  high  command  at  oaden  was  not  informed 
of  this  cupplement,  and  consequently  ordered  the  Imperial  armies 
to  lay  down  their  arras  Immediately  after  3  P***»  November  3,  In 
the  belief  that  the  armistice  would  enter  Into  effect  at  that  time. 
This  act  was  not  unjustified  because  the  armistice  terms,  minus 
tho  supplement,  called  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities. 
However,  Italian  troops  continued  their  advance  against  the  unre¬ 
sisting  enemy  for  twenty-four  hours  longer,  taking  some  300,000 
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prisoners  and  an  enormous  booty.  While  It  may  be  Interpreted  as 


7.  C.  Seymour,  Intimate  Papers.  IV,  104. 

8.  Since  the  supplement  was  unauthorised,  and  because  It  so  obviously 
favored  Italian  Interests  at  the  expense  of  her  allies,  the  Supreme 
Council  later  repudiated  It.  See  below,  p.  23  •  Copies  of  this 
supplement  which  threatened  a  braaeh  among  the  allies  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Tale  House  Collection,  and  the  Naval  Records,  Navy 
Department.  It  has  been  published  in  E.  Temperley  (ed.), 

History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  6  vols. ,  London,  1920-24, 
I ,  487  f f .  Hereafter  cited  Peace  ConfeFence. 

9.  D.  Strong,  Austria.  Ootober  1918  -  March  1919.  has  partially 
uncovered  the  history  of  this  Interesting  episode.  Some  mention 
of  It  la  also  made  In  K.  von  Olalse-Horstenau,  Collapse  of  the 
AustT'* *>HuBgarlan  Monarchy. 


a  fitting  olimax  to  the  singular  Italian  drlre  of  Ylttorio  Yeneto, 
It  was  noTertheless  a  base  and  treacherous  act  which  forms  yet 
another  stain  on  Italian  arms* 
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JUGOSLAV  UNIFICATION 


While  these  momentous  STenta  culminating  In  the  armistice 

of  Villa  Gittstl  were  In  progress,  the  Jugoslaws  of  the  Austro* 

Hungarian  empire  directed  their  energies  toward  outlining  the  shape 

of  a  new  national  state.  The  Jugoslaw  Inhabitants  of  the  Dual 

Monarchy  were  distributed  among  ton  different  proTlnces*  Under 

Austria,  but  possessing  varying  degrees  of  home  rule,  were 

Carlnthia,  Styrla,  Carnlola,  Gorlzla-Gradlsca,  Istrla  and  Dalmatia. 

Hungary  controlled  Slovenia  and  Croatia.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 

annexed  In  1909,  were  under  joint  Austro-Hungarian  administration. 

Two  independent  kingdoms,  overrun  by  Austrian  troops  during  the 

war,  were  also  Inhabited  by  Jugoslavs,  namely,  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 

United  by  blood,  language,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  national 

tradition  these  various  territories  wore  divided  by  government, 

but  since  the  early  years  of  the  war  the  Jugoslavs  had  conducted 
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an  active  propaganda  aimed  at  ultimate  unlfloation. 


10.  Details  of  the  Jugoslav  movement  for  unification  lie  outside 
the  province  of  this  chapter.  Consult  H.  Albreoht-Carrl4, 

Italy  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  (New  York,  1938),  p.  47  ff. 
for  a  brief  but  incisive  account.  H.  Temperley,  Peace  Conference. 
IV  and  V,  passim,  is  still  useful,  as  is  S.J.  and  C.O.  Woodhouse, 
Italy  and  the  Jugoslavs.  Boston,  1920.  Also  see  C.  Beard  and 
G.  Radln,  The  Balkan  Pivot;  Jugoslavia.  New  York,  1929,  and 
J.  Buchan  (ed.K  Jugoslavia.  London,  1923. 
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Th«  noTOBont  for  national  salf-datoPBinatlon  staBJiad 

from  thraa  distinot  aoureaa,  nor  was  It  complatad  until  thasa 

thraa  affaotad  a  junction.  First  of  thasa  alaaants  was  tha  Jugo* 

slaT  National  Conunittaa  organiaad  in  London  during  tha  aarlF  war 
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months  by  Dr.  Truabitoh,  an  6aigr4  Dalmatian  lawyar»  who  kapt 

the  JugoalaT  issua  alira  and  burning  with  tha  aid  of  British 

subsidias.  Tha  saeond  souroa  oonsistad  of  tha  axilad  Serbian 

goTarnaant^  an  ally  of  the  great  powers^  astutely  controlled  by 

Mr.  Pasiteh,  its  premier  and  foreign  ainistar.  Although  Pasitoh 

considered  unification  in  terms  of  a  Greater  Serbia  ha  and  Truabitoh 

signed  tha  Pact  of  Corfu  on  July  20,  1917,  thereby  agreeing  on 

the  union  of  tha  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Sloranas  in  a  single  indapan* 

dent  kingdom  on  a  constitutional  and  daaooratio  basis  unkr  tha 
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Serb  house  of  Earageorgavitoh.  The  final  element  in  this 
tripartite  movement  for  unification  was  tha  National  Council  of 
Zagreb. 


11.  Truabitoh  was  once  mayor  of  Spalato,  capital  of  Dalmatia; 
was  subsequently  elected  to  the  Austrian  Raichsrat  froa  that 
province,  and  eventually  baoama  the  first  foreign  minister  of 
Jugoslavia  during  the  years  1919*20. 

12.  Italy  acoepted  the  Corfu  agreement  in  the  Pact  of  Rome  signed 
in  April  1918  by  Trumbiteh  and  Mr.  Torre  on  behalf  of  a  large 
Italian  parliamentary  committee.  Orlando  approved,  perhaps 

in  good  faith,  but  primarily  as  a  war  measure  to  promote  allied 
solidarity.  Subsequent  Italian  intrigues  to  forestall  Jugo* 
Slav  unity  bear  out  this  interpretation.  Compare  R.  Albreoht* 
Carrid,  Italy  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  pp.  46*47. 
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Wh^n  it  appeared  that  the  Dual  Honarohy  would  not  survive 

the  war  politically  Intact,.  Dr.  Korosee,  Slovene  president  of  the 

Croatian  parllaaent.  Invited  the  political  leaders  of  all  Jugoslav 

parties  within  the  empire  to  asseiab^*  In  congress  at  Zagreb  on 

October  5,  1918,  to  form  a  national  council.  After  Wilson  In 

his  note  of  October  18  to  Vienna  ''recognized  In  the  fullest  manner 

the  justice  of  the  nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  Jugoslavs  for 
13 

freedom",  the  national  council  was  encouraged  to  convene  again 
at  Zagreb,  and  to  renounce  any  connection  between  the  Jugoslav 
provinces  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  to  declare  their  union  with  the 
state  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  as  expressed  In  the  Pact 
of  Corfu.  Paced  by  Its  president.  Dr.  Koroseo,  the  congress  trans¬ 
formed  Itself  Into  the  National  Council  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes,  and  assumed  complete  authority  over  all  Jugoslavs  within 
the  defunct  empire.  At  the  same  time  it  recalled  Jugoslav  troops 
from  the  Italian  front  In  a  manifesto  which  einnounced  the  neutrality 
of  Jugoslav  territory.  Punctilious  to  the  last  gasp.  Emperor 
Charles  shortly  thereafter  recognized  the  new  situation,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  transferred  the  Imperial  navy  to  the  National  Council. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Italy  expected  a  substantial  portion  of 
that  fleet  as  war  spoil,  her  government  vehemently  denounced  this 
latter  act  as  a  perfidious  Austrian  trick,  but  actually  Charles  VI 
only  acquiesced  In  a  fait  accompli,  since  a  motiny  in  the  navy  on 
October  30  had  raised  the  Croat  flag  to  the  mastheads.  Nevertheless, 
transfer  of  the  fleet  to  the  National  Council  of  Zagreb  caused  no 


13.  H.  Temperley,  Peace  Conference.  IV,  105 
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little  confusion  amon.^  the  allies  when  the  time  arrived  to  enforce 

14 

the  Austrian  naval  arr.tstlce  terms. 

Dy'tho  end  of  October,  1918,  the  form  of  the  Jugoslav 
state  had  bocomo  more  distinct.  The  next  obvious  stop  was  to 
brlii'^!;  together  the  signatories  of  the  Pact  of  Corfu  and  the 
rational  Council  of  ’agreb.  For  this  purpose  Trumbltch,  Pasltch, 
and  Koroaec  assembled  In  Geneva  together  with  their  aides  on 
Tiovembar  6,  and  five  days  later  issued  the  so-called  Pact  of  Geneva* 
This  document  designed  the  succession  state  along  lines  laid  down 
by  the  Pact  of  Corfu.  It  pronounced  the  National  Council  of  Zagreb 
the  provisional  government  of  Jugoslavia,  and  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Joint  ministry  to  organize  affairs  pending  enactment  of 
a  constitution  to  be  drafted  by  a  constituent  assembly.  Unfortunately 
Pasitcli  still  nourished  the  Pan-Serb  idea  and,  apprehensive  lest 

the  Jugoslav  provinces  overshadow  Serbia  in  the  new  state,  treacher- 

15 

ously  hamstrung  the  Geneva  Pact  behind  the  backs  of  his  colleagues. 
Common  fear  of  Italy,  however,  provided  the  strongest  Inducement 
for  reconciliation,  and  after  a  flurried  interval  of  negotiation 
the  National  Council  of  Zagreb  eventually  offered  Prince  Alexander 
of  Serbia  the  regency  over  all  Jugoslavs.  He  accepted  on  December  1, 
1918.  Then  the  National  Council  proclaimed  the  Kingdom  of  the 


14.  Discussed  below,  p.  18  ff. 

S. 

15.  yinistor  in  Switzerland  Stovall  to  Colonel /House,  November  30, 

1918.  Foreign  Helations  of  the  United  States.  1919;  The  Paris 
Peace  Conference.  (  Vashington.  D.C.,  2  tt^ 

Hereafter  cited  For.  Pel.,  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
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Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  that  i s  to  say,  Jugoslavia,  and  on 

Deoembor  16,  a  joint  session  of  the  National  Council  of  Zagreb 

and  the  Serbian  Skupshtina  ratified  this  action.  ?;hen  Montenegro 

entered  the  union  several  days  later  it  corsipleted  the  unification 
16. 

of  the  Jugoslavs. 

This  movement  for  national  self-determination  which  attracted 
the  pro  oundest  sympathy  and  extensive  moral  support  of  the  United 
States  was  not  accomplished  without  intrigue,  disorder,  and  blood¬ 
shed,  nor  did  the  mere  fact  of  union  automatically  solve  the 
numerous  problems  facing  the  recently  established  provisional 

government.  There  existed  the  question  of  future  boundaries  com- 

17 

plicated  by  the  Treaty  of  London  in  which  document  France  and 
Britain  had  approved  Italy’s  claim  to  Gorlzla-Gradisca,  Istrla, 
northern  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  the  ^^.uarnero  and  Jalaatian  Islands* 

These  regions  constituted  Italy’s  price  for  entering  the  war  on 
the  allied  side,  hut  in  all  these  bartered  provinces  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  population  xyas  Jugoslav.  Consequently^  territorial  issues 
produced  an  inevitable  clash  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia.  To 
obtain  foreign  recognition  for  Jugoslavia  proved  a  formidable  task 
because  of  adamant  Italian  opposition.  The  new  state  also  labored 
under  serious  internal  problems  as  well,  foremost  of  which  were 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order,  revi ctualling  of  devastated 
areas,  and  organization  of  a  permanent  constitutional  and  der.o- 
cratlc  govornment.  There  remained  also  the  delicate  questions 


16.  French  Ambassador  to  the  United  Dtates,  Jusserand,  to 
Secretary  of  Ftate  Lansing,  Paris,  January  9,  1919,  For.  P.ol. . 
Paris  Peace  Conforence,  II,  Z45-46. 

17.  Signed  April  26,  1915. 
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arising  from  the  application  of  the  armistice  terras  to  those 
JugoslaT  areas  which  had  shortly  before  belonged  to  Austria-Hungary* 
How  it  is  highly  significant  that  the  United  States  con- 
alstontly  sustained  JugoslaTla  In  her  efforts  to  find  a  solution 
for  these  grave  problems*  Such  support  assumed  moral,  financial, 
and  diplomatic  forms,  but  as  Important  as  any  of  these  was  the 
American  occupation  of  Dalmatia  which  can  correctly  be  interpreted 
as  direct  physical  intervention  on  behalf  of  Jugoslavia,  and  a 
tactful  show  of  force  against  Italy*  Having  sketchily  surveyed 
the  political  background  against  which  the  Dalmatian  occupation 
must  be  viewed,  we  turn  now  to  events  connected  with  the  Austrian 
armistice  which  step  by  step  lead  to  the  assumption  of  American 
control  in  Dalmatia* 


ARMISTICE  OF  VILLA  GIUSTI  AND  ITS  ENFORCEMENT 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  armistice  of  Villa  Giustl, 
even  without  the  supplement  already  mentioned,  was  an  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  Italian  document  that  provided  for  Italian  rather  than  inter- 

la 

allied  requiroraeats  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  front*  The  military 
clauses  demanded  immediate  demobilization  of  the  imperial  armies, 
and  the  surrender  of  half  their  equipment  such  as  machine  guns  and 
artillery*  Under  article  three  Austria  undertook  to  evacuate  all 


18.  After  the  breakdown  of  the  empire,  Hungary  maintained  that 
the  armistice  of  Villa  Giustl  did  not  apply  to  her*  Therefore 
representatives  of  General  d*E8perey  and  the  Hungarian  Government 
signed  at  Belgrade,  on  November  13,  1918,  a  "military  convention 
regulating  the  conditions  under  which  the  armistice,  signed 
between  the  allies  and  Austria-Hungary  is  to  be  applied  in 
Hungary."  Texts  cf  the  armistice  of  Villa  Giustl  and  of  the  Bel¬ 
grade  military  .invention  are  conveniently  printed  in  H*  Temperley, 
Peace  Conference.  IV,  499-511. 
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districts  Invaded  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  beyond  that 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  specified  national  territory  in  the 
South  Tyrol,  and  from  regions  about  the  headwaters  and  eastern 
littoral  of  the  Adriatic  extending  south  to  Cape  Planka,  as  well 
as  from  the  numerous  islands  off  the  coast.  The  area  to  be 
evacuated  traced  by  this  armistice  line  coincided  exactly  with 
the  Austrian  territory  promised  to  Italy  by  the  allies  in  the 
Treaty  of  London  back  in  April  1915.  However,  this  same  clause 
explicitly  stated  that  "all  territories  thus  evacuated  will  be 
occupied  by  Allied  and  American  troops**,  and  article  six  entrusted 
the  provisional  administration  of  these  territories  "to  local 
authorities  under  Allied  and  associated  armies  of  occupation". 

In  the  light  of  what  subsequently  occurred  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Italy  even  at  this  early  date  intended  to  permit  allied 
troops  to  associate  with  her  own  in  the  occupation  of  these  evacu¬ 
ated  regional  oocauae  she  regarded  them  as  good  as  annexed  by  right 
of  conquest,  and  by  guarantees  in  the  Treaty  of  London.  Article  four 
of  the  ariiistice  allowed  allied  armies  to  "occupy  such  strategic 
points  in  Austria-Hungary  at  such  times  as  they  deem  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  military  operations  or  to  maintain  order." 

It  was  under  this  mandate  that  Italy  thrust  naval  and  military  units 
beyond  the  armistice  line  into  coastal  areas  from  Cape  Planka  to 
Albania  on  the  hoels  of  departing  Austrian  troops,  and  under  this 
some  elastic  clause  that  the  United  States  occupied  Dalmatia. 

The  naval  conditions  of  the  armistice  obligated  Austria 
to  surrender  to  the  allies  and  the  United  States  fifteen  submarines, 
three  battleships,  three  light  cruisers,  nine  destroyers,  and  twelve 
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torpedo  boats  In  addition  to  several  smaller  vessels.  All  other 
naval  units  were  to  be  concentrated  In  designated  Austro-Hungarian 
ports,  disarmed,  decommissioned,  and  pieced  under  allied 
surveillance.  Blockade  conditions  specifically  remained  unaltered 
by  the  terms,  and  article  eight  granted  the  allies  the  right  to 
occupy  the  great  naval  base  at  Pole  together  with  its  fortifications, 
dockyards,  and  arsenals.  These  conditions  completely  prostrated 
the  Austro-Hungarian  navy,  which  at  that  time  stood  eighth  in  the 
world  naval  hierarchy. 

In  the  supplement  appended  at  the  instance  of  the  Italian 
high  command  the  stipulations  were  such  that  they  interpreted  the 
armistice  almost  entirely  in  favor  of  Italy*  7or  instance,  ships 
marked  for  surrender  were  required  to  proceed  to  the  Italian  base 
at  Venice,  nor  can  it  bo  ascribed  to  coincidence  that  the  supplement 
named  vessels  which  the  Italian  naval  authorities  notoriously  claimed 
as  reparations  for  war  losses  to  their  fleet.  After  November  3, 
it  remained  for  the  allies  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  military 
and  naval  terns  of  armistice,  an  apparently  routine  operation 
whose  simplicity  was  shortly  belied  by  numerous  difficulties  and 
complications. 

Ga  November  5,  1918  the  Allied  Naval  Council  in  Paris 

convened  ’•to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  naval  terms  of,  the 

19 

armistice  should  be  carried  out,”  The  Council  agreed  to  appoint 


19,  'Jenorandum  on  the  Adriatic,  written  by  Admiral  A.P,  Niblack. 

No  dete  but  by  internal-  evidence  after  September  1919,  Naval 
Hecorde,  Navy  Department,  File  VA, 

The  bulk  of  official  naval  material  emanating  from  the 
several  branches  of  the  Navy  Department  and  open  to  investigators 
is  deposited  in  two  places.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Office  of 
Naval  Records  and  Library  in  the  Navy  Annex,  Arlington,  Yirginia, 
Citations  from  this  collection  will  hereafter  read.  Naval  Records, 
The  other  depository  of  naval  material  is  in  the  National  Archives, 
Naval  Archives  Division.  Citations  from  this  source  will  read. 

Naval  Archives,  This  will  keep  the  distinction  clear* 
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a  eoBimlttee  eonsisti&s  of  four  naral  officers,  American,  British, 
French,  and  Italian,  to  meet  In  Venice  and  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  execute  the  naval  clauses.  Two  days  later  Admiral  '.‘/.S. 

Sims  on  the  authority  of  Admiral  W.S.  Benson,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions,  ordered  Rear  Admiral  W.H.  Bullard  to  the  Adriatic  as  naval 
delegate  of  the  United  States  to  act  in  concert  with  British,  French, 
and  Italian  naval  representatives  to  enforce  the  armistice.  Bullard's 
mission  was  strictly  defined;  he  was  to  collaborate  with  his 
colleagues  in  overseeing  the  surrender  of  the  forty-two  Austrian 
vessels  mentioned  in  the  armistice,  but  specifically  enumerated 

by  the  Allied  Naval  Council  only  on  Novembor  5.  These  units  wore 

20 

to  be  concentrated  at  Pole,  the  rcmeindor  of  the  fleet  to  be 
doconuni ss ioned  in  Austrian  bases  chosen  at  the  discrotion  of  the 
Coininittee.  It  was  a  naval  mission  with  no  political  coloration 
whatever  at  this  time. 

As  Admiral  Bullard  sailed  from  Corfu  toward  the  upper 
Adriatic  he  was  aware  that  a  grave  problem  confronted  the  allies, 
namely,  the  disposal  of  the  Austrian  fleet.  On  October  31,  before 
Austria  signed  the  armistice,  the  Emperor  had  delivered  the  imperial 
navy  together  with  dockyards  and  arsenals  to  the  National  Council 
of  Zagreb.  Ginco  tho  armistice  occurred  on  November  3,  Austria 
was  apparently  no  longer  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  tho  navy,  since 
It  couctitutod  Jugoslav  property.  Would  tho  allies,  Italy  particularly, 
recognize  tho  legality  of  the  transfer  and  waive  pertinent  clauses 


20,  Note  that  the  unauthorized  Italian  supplemont  to  tho  armistice 
obligated  tho  ships  therein  designated  for  surrender  to  return 
to  Venice.  Tho  supplement  and  interallied  decisions,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  .-illied  Naval  Council,  also  conflicted  on  tho 
matter  of  specific  ships  namod  for  surrender. 
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of  tho  armistice  or  v;ould  the  allies  treat  the  fleet  as  if  it 

wore  Austrian?  This  thorny  problem  sot  the  allied  statesmen 

chasing  about  in  great  mental  agitation  aeelcing  a  proper  solution* 

The  first  inlclinti  the  allied  prime  ministers  and  Colonel 

House  received  of  the  transfer  came  on  Hovember  1,  at  the  morning 

21 

meeting  of  tho  Supreme  V.ar  Council*  Here  Lloyd  George  road  an 

intercepted  Jugoslav  wireless  from  Pola  appraising  them  of  the 

unforoaoen  developmerxt*  Although  Premier  Orlando  stated  flatly 

that  tho  arr.istice  terms  as  wired  to  General  Diaz  the  preceding 

night  must  stand  regardless  of  who  held  the  fleet,  it  was  later 

agreed  by  the  Duprene  '  ar  Council  to  inform  the  Jugoslav  authorities 

by  wirolecs  to  hoist  the  white  flag  on  tho  ex-Austrian  naval  units 

22 

and  proceed  to  Corfu*  b'hat  action  was  to  take  place  there  was 
never  determined,  since  the  allies  reached  no  decision  on  that  point, 
and  because  tho  expected  vessels  never  did  roach  Corfu  although  the 
Jugoslavs  had  acknowledged  the  allied  invitation  to  sail*  Tho 


21.  Aldrovandi  ICarescotti,  Guerra  Diplomatica*  (‘5ilan,  1937  ),  p*200. 
It  can  be  proved  that  the  Italian  naval  command  know  of  tho  trans¬ 
fer  on  October  31,  that  is,  some  twenty-four  hours  earlier* 

(U.S.  naval  attache  liomo,  to  Naval  Intelligoneo,  November  3,  1918* 
t.’aval  Records,  File  VA.  ) .  This  knowledge  did  not  deter  the 
Italians  from  forcing  the  harbor  of  Pola  on  the  night  of  October 
31  by  means  of  a  special  torpedo-like  apparatus  called  the 
Viignatta.  and  sinking  the  flagship  of  tho  ex-Austrian  navy  -- 
tho  Viribus  Unitis  —  together  with  a  large  transport*  The 
incident  is  worth  noting  here  because  it  shows  that  tho  action, 
unanimously  hailed  as  brilliant  by  all  naval  historians  who 
toux-'.hed  upon  tho  matter,  was  neither  honorable  nor  brilliant. 

It  was  certainly  no  feat  to  force  a  hj  rbor  held  by  Jugoslavs 
who  had  relaxed  all  vigilance  because  for  them  the  war  was  over* 


22.  Admiral  Benson  to  Sims,  November  2,  1918.  Naval  Records, 
File  YA. 
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eonfusion  can  more  readily  be  appreciated  if  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Italian  supplement  to  the  armistice  directed  the  ships 
to  Venice,  but  that  the  allied  statesmen  decided  that  the  entire 
nary  in  Jugoslar  possession  should  proceed  to  Corfu,  and  to  cap 
It  all,  the  Allied  Naval  Council,  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
supplement  or  the  ministerial  decision,  ordered  the  sane  units  to 
Pole* 

As  aoon  as  House  learned  of  the  naval  transfer  ,he  cabled 

23 

the  news  to  President  Wilson  and  awaited  instructions*  That  same 
day  Wilson  replied,  advising  ’•the  most  liberal  possible  concurrence 

in  [the]  transfer  of  actual  armed  force  to  Yugoslav  authorities  as 

24 

the  best  possible  proof  of  our  utter  good  faith  towards  them," 

Had  the  disputed  fleet  reached  Corfu  it  is  possible  that  the  President 

might  have  intervened  strenuously  in  favor  of  the  Jugoslavs,  but 

as  early  as  November  3  a  series  of  intercepted  messages  from  Pole 

reiterated  the  refrain  that  the  Jugoslavs  were  "unable  to  put  to  sea 

25 

with  the  ex-Austrian  navy"  because  adequate  personnel  was  unavailable^ 


23,  House  to  Wilson,  Paris  to  Washington*  November  1,  1916*  Tale 
House  Collection,  Sterling  Library,  Tale  University* 

24*  Wilson  to  House,  Washington  to  Paris,  November  1,  1918* 

Woodrow  Wilson  Collection,  File  VIII,  Box  5,  Division  of  Uanu- 
scripts.  Library  of  Congress*  A  portion  of  this  note  is  printed 
in  H.S*  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson;  life  and  letters*  (8  vols* ,  N.Y. , 
1927-39),  VIII,  542*  The  copy  of  this  note  in  the  House 
Collection  is  inaccurate  due  to  garbled  transmission* 

25*  U*S*  naval  attache.  Boms,  to  Offics  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
November  3,  1918.  Naval  Beoords,  File  VA. 
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The  situation  remained  obsoure  for  seTeral  days,  and  Is  remarkable 

for  the  number  of  frantic  appeals  sent  by  yarious  Jugoslav  con- 

niitteoB  to  the  allies  singly  and  collect ively,  principally  pleading 

26 

for  the  exclusion  of  Jugoslavia  from  the  Austrian  armistice  terns* 
Vt'heu  It  became  evident  that  the  Jugoslavs  were  reluctant  to  deliver 
their  navy  at  Corfu,  and  were  unable  to  do  so  had  they  wished,  and 
after  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  bad  already  directed  his  admiral 

at  Corfu  to  intern  under  allied  supervision  all  elements  of  the 

2T 

ex-Austrian  navy  stationed  at  Cattaro,  the  statesmen  in  Paris  on 

November  10,  reached  a  belated  decision*  Although  Paris  remained 

uncertain  as  to  the  actual  location  of  the  navy,  it  was  agreed  to 

intern  all  warships  flying  the  Jugoslav  flag  in  Adriatic  ports 

26 

where  allied  surveillance  could  be  maintained*  The  vessels  were 
to  be  placed  to  the  allied  account,  and  the  Peace  Conference  charged 
with  their  ultimate  disposal*  In  reality  this  meant  that  Italian 
opposition  to  Jugoslav  ownerahip  of  the  navy  had  triumphed;  that  all 
ex-Austrian  naval  units  were  demanded  for  surrender  inetead  of  the 


26*  For  example,  Hote  du  Consell  National  de  Zagreb  aux  Oouvemmente 
da  l^Entente,  November  3,  1918,  printed  in  P.H.  Viohel,  Le 
(Question  de/Adrlatique.  (Parle,  1938),nJa85*  The  Otter  Cliffs 
station  in  Mains  pioksd  up  a  Jugoslav  appeal  addressed  directly 
to  President  Wilson*  Dated  November  3,  it  requested  American  add 
against  Italy*  (Woodrow  Wilson  Collection,  File  II-A,  Box  46.) 

27.  French  Minister  of  Marine  to  Admiral  Provence,  Paris  to  Corfu, 
November  8,  1918.  Tale  House  Collection 

Cattaro,  second  largest  of  the  Austrian  naval  bases,  lay  about 
300  miles  south  of  Pole*  At  this  time  Cattaro  contained  thra# 
battleships,  nine  cruisers,  twenty-six  torpedo  boats,  seven 
eubmarines,  and  some  thirty  auxiliaries*  (Bullard  to  Benson, 
November  9,  1918.  Yale  House  Collection.) 

28.  Clemeneeau  to  French  Ambassador  in  fioma,  for  Orlando:  Movambar 
10,  1918*  Tala  Uousa  Collection* 
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seraral  named  in  the  arzalatice.  ObTlouaXy  auch  a  pollen  entailed 

allied  acceptance  of  the  Italian  position  that  JugoslaTia,  being 

then  an  unrecognized  state,  could  legally'  own  no  naTy,  and  hence 

the  Austrian  transfer  was  void. 

Completely  ignorant  of  the  decision  reached  by  his 

political  superiors.  Admiral  Bullard  arrired  at  the  nsTal  base  of 

Pols  on  NoTenber  13,  and  found  that  Italian  naral  and  military 

forces  had  assumed  full  control  there  nine  days  before*  The  city 

together  with  harbor  works  and  fortifications  lay  in  Italian  hands, 

29 

and  from  the  trucks  of  the  "Jugoslaw  navy"  flew  the  Italian  flag* 

Naval  officers  representing  France  and  Britain  were  already  on  the 

scene  and,  without  more  ado,  Bullard  met  with  them  aboard  the 

Italian  flagship  lying  in  the  roads  in  a  series  of  conferences  under 

the  presidency  of  the  Italian  vice-admiral  in  charge  of  the  occupation* 

These  meetings  to  organize  the  enforcement  of  the  naval  armistice 

30 

terms  occupied  a  period  of  two  days*  Apparently  still  unnotified 
of  the  decision  taken  in  Paris  by  their  political  chiefs  to  treat 

the  Jugoslav  navy  as  if  it  were  Austriem,  the  committee  of  admirals 

tentatively 

on  its  own  initiative^adopted  a  similar  viewpoint,  and  brushed 

aside  the  protests  of  the  Jugoslav  admiral  present*  The  committee 

* 

agreed  that  all  Jugoslav  naval  and  military  personnel  in  the  area 
should  be  demobilized  by  November  20,  and  that  the  United  Otates 
would  bo  given  charge  of  the  ex-Austrian  battleships  Radetzky  and 


29*  Acting  for  Franco,  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  Clemeneeau 

without  result  protested  the  Italian  usurpation  of  the  ex-Austrian 
navy  anchored  at  Pole,  calling  it  an  "act  contrary  to  the  engage¬ 
ments  entered  into*"  (Clemeneeau  to  Orlando,  November  6,  1913* 

Tale  House  Collection)* 

30.  A  full,  although  colored  account  of  the  proceedings  may  be  found 
in  a  report  submitted  by  Vico  Admiral  Cagni,  commander  at  Pola,  to 
Admiral  D1  Revel,  Italian  chief  of  naval  staff  and  dated  November 
15,  1918.  (Naval  Records,  File  YA. ). 
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Zrlnyl  which,  together  with  two  torpedo  boete,  were  to  be  taken  to 

Spalato  for  Internment  by  American  nayal  orewa*  Then  the  die* 

ouaalona  foundered  on  an  exceedingly  aharp  snag;  the  supplement 

which  Italy  had  slipped  into  the  armistice*  Admiral  Cagni  attempted 

to  organise  the  armistice  along  the  lines  of  the  supplement,  but 

his  colleagues  on  the  committee,  particularly  Bullard,  refused  "to 

31 

recognise  the  delegation  of  power"  which  that  document  assumed* 

Haring  reached  an  impasse,  Cagni  adjourned  the  conference  and  the 

American,  British,  and  French  admirals  hastened  to  Venice  where 

another  series  of  meetings  opened  on  Horember  Id,  this  time  under 

the  presidency  of  the  Italian  chief  of  naral  staff.  Admiral  Di  Berel* 

Here  the  admirals  organised  themselres  into  the  Naral 

Committee  for  the  Adriatic,  in  accord  with  the  directire  Issued  by 

the  Allied  Naral  Council  in  Paris  on  Horember  5,  and  by  an  act  of 

38 

courtesy  elected  Di  Herel  chairman*  Discussion  at  first  centered 

about  the  supplement,  but  had  to  be  postponed  because  no  compromise 

was  in  sight*  The  surcharged  atmosphere  dissipated  somewhat  when 

a  message  from  the  allied  political  chiefs  in  Paris  directed  the 

meetings  into  different  channels*  This  despatch  ordered  the  Committee 

to  make  no  distinction  "between  those  ships  designated  in  the 

33 

armistice  to  be  surrendered,  and  those  to  be  disarmed;"  that  is, 
to  take  orer  the  entire  ex^Austrian  nary  in  the  name  of  the  allies* 

It  thus  required  almost  a  week  to  bring  the  Supreme  Council* s  decision 


31*  Admiral  Cagni  to  Di  Rerel,  Norember  15,  1P18*  Naval  Records, 
File  VA* 


32*  Admiral  Niblack,  Memorandum  on  the  Adriatic,  n*d*  Naral  Records. 
File  VA.  • 


33.  Admiral  Benson  to  Secretary  of  the  Nary  Daniels,  January  2.  1919. 
Naval  Records,  File  C-56-80* 
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of  Noveabor  10  to  fruition*  After  Iseuing  instruotions  to  their 

nayal  subordinates  "to  disarm  immediately  and  make  immobile  all 

35 

the  late  Austro-Hungarian  ships,"  the  Committee  mas  adjourned 

by  Di  Rerel  to  gather  ten  days  later  in  Rome* 

In  the  ancient  Roman  capital  the  admirals  oonrened  on 

36 

NoTember  26,  and  held  conferences  for  three  days.  They  reached 

a  consensus  on  a  number  of  important  points*  First  came  the 

settlement  of  the  problem  associated  with  the  Italian  supplement  to 

the  armistice*  A  direotlTe  from  the  Allied  Naral  Council  in  Paris 

resolred  the  issue  by  ordering  the  supplement  annulled,  and  Orlando 

37 

so  informed  Di  Rerel  to  the  latter* s  obrious  chagrin*  This  did 
not  mean  that  the  JugoslaTs  would  regain  possession  of  the  fleet, 
but  repudiation  of  the  protocol  did  limit  Italy* s  excluslTe  policy 
toward  the  hotly  contested  nawal  units* 


34*  See  abore,  p*  20 

35*  Admiral  Denson  to  Daniels,  January  2,  1919*  Rayal  Records, 
File  C-56-20* 

36*  On  KoTsmber  20,  four  Japanese  destroyore  arriyed  in  the 
Adriatie  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  armistice  terms* 
Although  a  Japanese  nayal  officer  was  present  at  the  Rome 
meetings  he  was  not  giyen  a  chair  on  the  Committee  and,  finding 
themselyes  studiously  ignored,  the  Japanese  subsequently  left* 
Chemorandum  of  Adriatic  Committee,  Hoyember  SO,  1918*  Nayal 
Records,  File  TA*]* 

37*  Clemenoeau  had  already  informed  the  Italian  goyernm^t  that 
"the  allies  did  not  designate  [Italian]  plenipotentiaries 
[to  sign  the  armistice]  and  a  protocol  which  was  neyer  com¬ 
municated  to  them  is  nonexistent*"  [Foreign  Minister  Pichon 
to  Orlando,  undated,  but  about  Hoyember  8*  Tale  House 
Collection* ]* 
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The  most  slgnlfioant  step  taken  by  the  Cominlttee  was 

the  division  of  the  eastern  Adriatic  littoral  Into  four  occupation 

zones  under  authority  derived  from  articles  three  and  four  of  the 
38 

armistice*  These  provinces  were  to  be  held  in  the  name  of  the 
allies  until  the  Peace  Conference  determined  their  future  sovereignty 
and  traced  post-war  boundaries*  Britain  received  the  northernmost 
area  with  the  city  of  Flume;  to  the  south  Italy  had  already  estab¬ 
lished  an  impregnable  position  in  northern  Dalmatia  by  virtue  of 
the  Treaty  of  London,  and  the  Comnittee,  faced  by  a  fait  aooomplAt 
confirmed  this  area  ao  Italy’s  zone*  The  Amorican  zone  of  occupa¬ 
tion  consisted  of  central  Dalmatia  together  with  the  numerous 
islands  off  Its  coast.  On  the  north,  at  Cape  Planka,  the  Italian 
zone  was  its  boundary;  some  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  at  tha 
island  of  Slpan,  the  french  zone  began  and  extended  to  the  Albanian 
frontier*  Sebenioo,  Spalato,  and  Cattaro  were  the  centers  respectively 
of  the  Italian,  Amorican,  and  French  occupation  zones*  It  i  s  worth 
loting  that  the  Committee  acted  here  on  its  own  initiative,  and  the 
determination  to  divide  the  eastern  Adriatic  seaboard  into  allied 
zones  of  occupation  came  at  an  important  time,  because  the  region 
was  in  a  chaotic  state  politically,  and  disorder  there  rampant* 

Allied  military  authorities  had  discussed  the  same  problem  without 

reaching  a  solution;  in  fact  they  were  still  arguing  tha  matter 

39 

late  in  Decomber  1918,  long  after  the  decision  of  the  naval 
committee  had  been  ratified  by  the  statesmen  in  Paris*  A  zone 


38*  The  proceedings  of  the  Rome  sessions  have  been  pieced  together 
chiefly  from  three  dooumontsi  Admiral  Niblaok,  Meraorandua  on  the 
Adriatic,  n*d*;  Memorandum  of  Adriatic  Comiiiitteo,  Hovombor  30, 
1918;  Progress  Report,  Beneon  to  Daniels,  January  2,  1919.  All 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Kaval  Records,  the  two  File  VA;  the 

third,  C-56-20* 

39*  See  For*  Ral*.  Paris  Peace  Conference.  II,  211-,?lf^,, 
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system  may  not  have  been  the  best  possible  solution,  but  the 
Committee  acted  swiftly  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  tightened  up  the 
loose  situation  in  the  eastern  Adriatic  in  the  interests  of  stability 
and  order.  It  is  significant  that  the  zone  assigned  to  the  United 
States  coincided  with  the  area  marked  out  for  expansion  by  Italy. 

Division  of  the  Dalmatian  seaooast  into  allied  zones  undoubtedly 

40 

••provented  a  complete  Italian  control  of  the  coast.” 

The  Adriatic  Committee  then  proceeded  to  apportion  the 
erstwhile  Jugoslav  navy  among  the  allies  on  the  basis  that  the 
naval  units  and  materiel  were  enemy  property.  All  vessels  in  the 
Italian  zone  were  to  be  assembled  at  Pola{  those  in  the  French 
zone  at  Cattaro,  and  the  American  representative  agreed  that  the 
two  battleships  and  two  torpedoboats  allotted  to  the  United  States 
should  be  concentrated  at  Spalato.  The  ships,  assembled  in  three 
different  ports,  were  to  remain  under  surveillance  and  control  of 
the  nation  in  whose  zone  of  occupation  they  were  located,  but  the 
other  allies  represented  on  the  Committee  could  station  officers 
aboard  if  they  so  desired.  All  these  ex-Austrian  men^of^war  were 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  allies  pending  final  disposal  by  the 
Peace  Conference. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  British  delegate.  Hear 

Admiral  Kiddle,  refused  a  share  of  the  Austrian  ships,  asserting 

that  ^the  British  Admiralty  desires  no  occupation  either  of  large 

41 

ships  or  of  groups  of  small  ones.”  While  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  Admiralty  was  sufficiently  busy  in  the  North  Sea  supervising  the 


40.  H.  Temporley  (ed.).  Peace  Conference.  V,  123* 


41.  Memorandum  of  Adriatic  Committee,  Naval  Heoords,  File  VA, 


surrender  ol  the  Oeriaan  n&T^  to  wisli  no  additional  naval  ol^liga* 
tions  eleewnerei  evidence  exists  vdiod  seecis  to  indicate  tdat  tde 
British  and  Italians  at  thie  time  sere  toying  with  the  idea  ot  a 

power  play  which  would  squeeze  Vranoe  and  Auerioa  out  of  the  a? 

42 

Adriatic •  The  basis  ot  this  contemplated  diplomatic  manoeuver 
derived  irom  shrewdly  calculated  national  sell^lnterest*  It  en* 
viaaged  mutual  Italo*»British  support  to  exclude  the  United  States 
and  France  insofar  as  possible  from  naval  arrange2«&ents  in  the 
Adriatic  and  Borth  Sea«  What  happened  falls  outside  the  scope  of 
this  chapter*  Suffice  it  to  state  that  this  informal*  unorystallise  d 
understanding  between  the  British  and  Italian  naval  ministries  helps 
explain  idiy  the  Admiralty  refused  a  portion  of  the  ex^Austrian  fleet, 
and  why  Britain  later  a  strangely  dooile  lion  indeed  ••  meekly 
retreated  from  her  zone  at  Viume  in  the  face  of  Italian  aggressivenei*^ 
Before  oonoluding  its  sittings  the  Adriatic  Oommittec 
coni  erred  on  the  important  question  of  allied  administration  in 
areas  along  the  Adriatic  littoral  evacuated  by  Austro«Hungarian 
forces*  and  where  irregular  Jugoslav  committees  already  exercised 


42*  For  example  the  followings  ”I  am  aware* ••that  the  Italians  were 
perieotly  willing  to  accept  any  proposal  of  tiie  British  for  a 
solution  of  the  naval  questions  in  the  Borth  Sea*  eo  long  as  the 
British  continued  their  policy  of  complete  accord  with  the 
Italian  views  and  metliods  in  the  Adriatic*”  (Admiral  Benson  to 
Admiral  Sims*  Paris  to  London*  December  17*1918*  Baval  Aeoorda* 
File  U«UB)*  Admiral  Benson*  Chief  of  Baval  Operations*  had 
previously  inioxmed  C*R*  Train*  U«S,  naval  attache  at  Home  of 
an  Italicm  proposal  to  t^ie  British  Admiralty  offering  unob« 
struoted  passage  to  British  warships  to  the  northern  Adriatio  on 
the  condition  that  Frenon  and  American  ships  be  denied  transit 
rights.  Benson  and  the  French  ”took  a  very  positive  stand*”  and 
so  this  particular  deal  fell  through.  (Benson  to  Train*  Paris  to 
Home*  Bovember  80*  1916,  Baval  Records*  File  U*UB.  )*  Also  see 
Sims  to  Benson*  London  to  Paris*  Bovember  15*  1918*  (Baval  Eeoords, 
File  VD. }  for  British  aoiQUlesoence  in  Italian  military  ooou* 
pation  beyond  the  Armistioe  line* 
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oueh  eivil  and  military  authority  as  could  bo  oxertod  undor 

conditions  of  deplorable  disorgani nation  and  disorder*  The 

43 

CoDinittee  opined  that  articles  four  end  six  of  the  armistice 
terms  provided  a  requisite  mandate  for  the  establl ahnent  of  allied 
naval  governments  in  such  territories*  Having  previously  divided 
the  eastern  Adriatic  coastline  into  nones  of  oncupf.tlon,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  naval  governorahips  proved  a  simple  matter*  The 
naval  officer  commanding  in  the  zone  would  also  act  as  its  governori 
but  local  Jugoslav  authoritlos  would  continue  their  functions  subject 
to  his  control* 

When  the  Committee  disbanded  on  November  29,  the  mission  of 
the  allied  naval  representatives  in  the  Adriatic  had  been  defined 
as  follows} 

"***to  take  charge  of  all  Austro-Hungarian 
floating  material,  preserve  order,  preserve 
the  blockade,  and  see  that  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  were  carried  out,  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  administration  of  the  evacuated 
territories  should  be  entrusted  to  the  local 
authorities  under  the  control  of  the  Senior 
Naval  Officer  Present  [in  each  aone]****" 

Hecollecting  the  limited  initial  instructions  received  by 
Bullard  when  he  embarked  for  the  Adriatic  it  becomes  readily  apparent 
that  after  the  Rome  sessions  the  original  mission  expanded  to  embrace 
political  objectives  in  the  sense  that  naval  administration  of 
civil  affairs  constitutes  political  activity*  Howaver,  it  should 
ba  amphaslzad  that  at  the  end  of  November,  1913,  military  and  political 
duties  of  the  allied  naval  delegates  in  the  Adriatic  rested  on  an 


43*  See  above,  p*15 

44*  Admiral  NibXaok,  Memorandum  on  the  Adriatic 
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interallied  plana;  that  despite  aome  divergence  of  opinion  regarding 
ends  and  means  among  the  Committee  members  they  worked  as  a 
synchronized  unit*  The  mission  in  which  the  United  States  parti- 
olpated  as  a  full  partner  was  strictly  Interallied  at  this  point* 
liot  until  the  following  month,  and  then  because  of  inoontroyertlble 
Information  testifying  to  Italy’s  sly  and  ruthless  Imperialism  In  the 
Adriatic,  did  the  American  concept  of  mission  alter*  It  became  In 
effect  two  missions;  one  Interallied,  the  other  purely  American, 
designed  to  check  Italy's  advance  at  the  expense  of  Jugoslavia*  In 
a  sense  the  two  missions  were  antithetical,  yet  ample  room  existed, 
as  will  be  seen,  for  Interallied  cooperation  In  political  as  well 

as  naval  affairs,  and  the  vehicle  for  such  Important  and  indispensable 

45 

coordination  throughout  remained  the  Adriatic  Committee* 

After  the  Rome  sessions  terminated  on  November  29,  the 
allied  admirals,  with  the  exception  of  D1  Revel,  proceeded  to  their 
respective  zones  to  begin  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  naval 

governors*  Admiral  Bullard  Journeyed  first  to  Venice  where  he  was 

46 

piped  aboard  the  U*3,S*  Birmingham;  then,  on  December  2,  he  took 


45*  It  Is  worth  recording  that  American  policy  In  the  Adriatic  was 

conducted  principally  by  the  navy  during  November  and  December  1918* 
Admiral  Bullard  was  Its  executor  on  the  spot;  his  Instructions  were 
Issued  by  Admiral  Benson  who  maintained  close  contact  with  Colonel 
nouse  In  Parle*  In  turn.  Colonel  Rouse  kept  In  touch  with  the 
State  Department  and  President  Wilson*  This  arrangement  by-passed 
Thomas  N*  Page,  American  Ambassador  to  Rome*  Late  In  November, 

1918,  he  complained  to  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing  that 
?**no  Information  la  sent  to  me  here  as  to  our  policy***"  (Page  to 
Lansing,  Rome  to  Washington,  November  26,  1918*  Por*  Rel.,  Parle 
Peace  Conference.  II,  316.)*  This  Irregul-^  situation  shortly 
returned  to  normal  as  conditions  became  stabilized* 

46*  Bullard  had  previously  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  Birmingham  at 
Venice  on  November  20,  1918.  (Admiral  Benson's  Notebook* — Naval 
Records,  File  U-UB*)* 
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paaaage  for  Spalato,  tha  capital  of  Dalmatia  and  the  narra  eentor 
of  the  American  zone  of  occupation.  Scarcely  had  Dullard  ««  and 
for  that  matter  his  fellow  delegates  on  the  Adriatic  Committee  •• 
assumed  charge  of  ciTil  administration  in  Dalmatia  when  a  despatch 
from  Paris  instructed  him  to  collaborate  with  his  colleagues  in 
inTsstigat ing  allied  Tioletione  of  the  armistice.  In  non- 
diplomatic  language  it  meant  scrutinizing  Italian  activitiaSt  a 
fact  which  Dullard  shortly  perceiTed.  It  i s,  t heref ore,  the  tense 
Adriatic  situation,  partially  fomented  end  undeniably  oomplicatad 
by  ill-considered  Italian  conduct,  that  we  must  next  examine,  because 
the  results  of  the  inrestigation  determined  the  final  evolution  of 
the  American  mission  in  the  Adriatic. 


ADRIATIC  D3V3L0PMENTS,  NOVEMBER  -  DECEMBER,  1918 

No  sooner  had  the  armistice  of  Villa  Oiusti  been  signed 
than  Italy  began  forcing  naval  and  military  units  into  the  eastern 
Adriatic  in  the  wake  of  departing  Austrian  armies.  Italy  proposed 
to  entrench  herself  strongly  in  former  Austrian  territories  as  a 
safeguard  against  Jugoslav  nationalism,  and  to  fortify  her 
diplomatic  position  at  the  peace  table.  From  the  Italian  view¬ 
point  of  saoro  egoiswo  it  is  comprehensible  that  fear  and  jealousy 

of  Jugoslavia  should  exist.  For  years  Austria  had  been  the  hereditary 

47 

enemy  and  rival  in  the  Adriatic;  was  Italy  to  relax  supinely  and 


47.  A  significant  commentary  on  the  deop-seatod  hostility  which 
existed  between  Italy  and  Austria  is  the  fact  that  during  all 
the  years  they  were  partners  with  Germany  in  the  Triple  Alliance, 
Austria  consistently  refused  to  permit  Italian  ships  to  visit 
Dalmatian  ports*  (Admiral  Niblapk.to  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Lon¬ 
don  to  Vasnlngton,  January  31,  I«8l.  Naval  Archives,  File  2923i-10. ) 
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watch  a  ucw  competing  power  arlee  from  the  Imperial  oollapae  which 

Italian  treasure  and  manpower  had  helped  precipitate?  That  wae  far 

48 

from  her  intention*  Sren  during  the  war  anti^Jugoalar  propaganda 

had  circulated  in  Italy,  and  upon  the  conolueion  of  hostilities 

it  expanded  in  Tolume  and  intensity  under  official  direction*  The 

Croats  were  **0  brutal  people** t  the  JugoslaTs  as  a  whole  were 

49 

"composed  of  undesirable  elements**;  and  theirs  was  a  **ciTilization 

50 

still  somi^barbario**  ran  the  refrain*  Goaded  on  by  imperialist 
droams,  and  a  feryent,  understandable,  desire  to  check  a  possible 
new  riral,  Italy  started  to  infiltrate  along  the  eastern  Adriatic 
littoral  waTlng,  under  the  guise  of  policeman  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
arfflistioe  text  as  her  warrant* 


48*  In  the  Italian  Genate,  Premier  Orlando  declared  on  December 
14,  1918,  that  Italy  could  not  demobilize,  but  must  maintain 
her  nawal  and  military  establishments  in  readiness*  He  added 
that  the  arnistiee  had  not  diminished,  but  increased  diffi¬ 
culties*  (E*J.  and  C*B*  t\7oodhouse,  Italy  and  the  Jugoslavs. 
Boston,  1920,  pp.  171-7S*)* 


49.  C.H,  Train,  U*s*  naval  attache,  Rome  to  Admiral  Benson,  November 
26,  1918.  Naval  Records,  File  U-UB*  Train  quoted  Admiral 
D1  Revel,  Italian  Chief  of  Naval  Staff* 


50.  Official  Italian  statement  of  Adriatic  claims  prepared  by  the 
Italian  Naval  otaff,  handed  to  Lansing  on  January  9,  1919. 

For*  Rel. ,  Paris  Peace  Conference.  I,  476  ff.  As  early  as 
1916  Commander  Honcagli,  an  Italian  naval  spokesman  wrote, 

"For  Italy,  in  the  Adriatic,  there  can  be  no  half-measurest 
either  dominate  or  be  dominated."  (The  military  problem  of  the 
Adriatic.  Rone,  1916.).  Sonnlno’s  p^per,  the  iinperiallsV  "  "" 

Giornale  d* Italia  took  up  this  theme  after  the  armistice,  and 
denounced  the  Jugoslavs.  (Intelligence  Report,  December  14, 
1918.  Naval  Records,  File  C-lO-h. ) . 
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The  ohaotio  state  of  affairs  in  Jugoslaria  facilitated 
Italian  desi^^ns*  Jugoslavia  was  but  a  name;  none  of  the  great 
powers  seriously  entertained  repeated  requests  for  early  recogni¬ 
tion.  Ko  strong  central  Jugoslav  authority  existed  which  could 
unaided  offer  effective  resistance  to  Italy.  The  niimerous  irregular 
assemblies  which  mushroomed  throughout  the  provinces  as  Austrian 
local  government  collapsed  could  not  successfully  cope  even  with 
immediate  problems  of  rovlotualling,  policing,  and  the  like,  nor 
could  3erb  troops  and  Jugoslav  units  of  Austria’s  shattered  armies, 
rationally  think  of  resisting  Italy’s  well-equipped  battalions. 

No  real  unity  existed  in  November  and  early  December  1913  among  .the 
various  Jugoslav  committees.  Instead,  factional  bickering  erupted 
constantly,  and  a  Strong  peasant  party  in  Croatia  seemed  determined 
to  frustrate  national  unification  by  insisting  upon  separate, 
independent  statehood  for  that  province.  The  terrific  ravages  of 
war,  the  uprooted  people  seeking  employment  when  none  was  obtain¬ 
able,  and  sustaining  themselves  with  food  in  many  regions  procurable 
only  by  looting,  added  to  the  disorders  and  confusion  produced  by 
divided  councils  and  weak  authority.  In  many  instances  Jugoslav 
troops  broke  discipline  and  Indulged  in  pillage.  Such  conditions 
were  perhaps  unavoidable  under  the  circumstanoes,  but  they  invited 
aggression;  Jugoslavia  in  its  formative  period  seemed  likely  to 
yield  parts  of  its  national  territory  to  Italy.  Jugoslav  political 
leaders,  end  masses  of  the  articulate  population  heartily  distrusted 
and  disliked  Italy,  ndt'on  traditional  grounds  of  sentiment  alone, 
but  because  Italy  threatened  their  movement  for  national  self- 
determination.  A  contemporary  observer  commented  that  their 


52 


fetllng  towards  Italy  was  •uniloimly  bitter  and  contemptuous 
STerywhtre I **  and  they  regarded  the  Italians  "as  utterly  and 
entirely  coxnnieroial  in  their  demands*"  So  upon  this  nexus 
of  fears,  pretensions,  and  hatreds  was  prjlioated  the  real 
possibility  of  a  disastrous  conflict  between  imperialism  and 
nationalism  in  the  Adriatic* 

Drunk  with  the  Tictory  which  appeared  so  InconceiTable 
after  the  rout  of  Caporetto  in  1917,  Italy  following  the  armistice 
resented  the  interference  of  any  third  power  in  Adriatic  waters 
which  she  regarded  as  an  Italian  lake*  The  naTal  command 
early  in  HoTember,  1918,  hastily  despatched  warships  to  occupy 
the  strategic  ex«>Austrian  islands  lying  off  the  Croatian  and 

Dalmatian,  .and  Italian  troops  were  oonTeycd  there  during  the 
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course  of  the  same  month*  Italy  displayed  an  aggressive 

temper  in  the  southern  Adriatic*  Ignoring  Jugoslav  protests 

Italian  authorities  rushed  naval  and  military  contingents  to  the 

important  IContenegran  ports  of  Antivari  and  Duloigno  before  the 

armistice  was  many  days  old*  Their  activities  at  Oattaro,  site 

of  the  great  Austrian  naval  base,  were  so  extraordinary  as 

to  invite  closer  attention  here,  particularly  since  American 

forces  were  involved*  3e  it  noted  that  Cattaro,  Antivari,  and 
55 

Dulcigno  were  about  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Cape  Planka, 


51*  Memorandum  of  an  Interview  between  Ambassador  T*I*  Page  and 
Major  Roger  Perkins,  Pebruary  18,  1919*  Tale  House  Oolleotion* 

52*  Ambassador  Velson  Page  to  Lansing,  December  3,  1918*  Per*  Rel*. 
P*3tl«  P>«o*  OQnf«r«no*.  I,  4dl. 

ss'ism 

of  36-89.  •»»up*»ion  m  ,11,  lll**ttng. 
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th«  toutli«mao8t  limit  of  the  armistice  line,  and  hence  legally 
outside  the  sphere  of  Italian  occupation  except  fox  participation 
in  operations  clearly  interallied  in  oharaoter*  But  legality 
apparently  did  not  weigh  too  hearily  with  Xtc^y  in  the  circum* 
stances* 

On  BoTember  10»  1918^ French «  British,  and  Italian  warships 

arrired  at  Oattaxo,  and  the  next  day  Unit  consisting  of 

three  American  submarine  chasers  under  Lieutenant-Commander  Loft  in, 
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anchored  in  the  harbor*  The  French  Admiral  Caubet,  senior 

officer  present,  took  possession  of  Cattaro  in  the  name  of  the 

allies,  but  the  Itcaians  almost  immediately  undertook  to 

squeeze  out  their  allies  by  thrusting  large  numbers  of  Italian 

troops  into  the  area*  On  KoTember  15,  they  prepared  to  land 

two  battalions  at  Cattaro*  The  Jugoslays  protested  repeatedly 

that  they  were  in  no  way  hostile  to  a  Joint  landing  of  allied 

forces,  but  they  did  object,  and  would  resist  if  Italy  acted 
55 

alone*  The  American  and  French  nar^  commanders  requested  the 
Italians  not  to  put  troops  ashore  in  Tiew  of  the  expressed 
misgivings  of  the  inhabitants*  This  appeal  was  refused,  and 
in  the  end  the  allies  were  forced  to  detail  some  sailors  to 


54*  A*  Thomasi,  La  Cuerre  Barale  dans  l*Adriatiaue.  Paris.  1925. 
p,  204*  - 

55*  Special  Agent  Bodge,  Corfu,  to  Lansing,  (For*  Bel,,  Paris  Peace 
OBnference.  II,  268  ff ) JrugoslaT  sentiments  on  allied  and 
Italian  occupations  in  general,  with  no  reference  to  the 
Cattaro  landings  which  had  not  yet  occurred.  So  dynamic  and 
fluid  was  the  situation  in  the  southern  Adriatic  about  the 
middle  of  Bovember  that  Bodge  added,  "Brents  are  moring  on 
so  fast  that  it  seems  useless  to  report  them  by  mail*" 
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disembark  with  the  XtaXlan  battalions  to  gits  the  appearance  of 

an  interallied  landing  and  tberebj  paoiiy  tbe  Jugosiars.  Xn  this 

way  the  Yrenohi  Britishi  and  Aaerioans  yielded  to  Xtaliaa 

stubbomessi  but  tactfully  aroided  what  might  hare  dcTcloped  into 
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a  pitohed  battle  between  Italians  and  Jugoslars*  Only  fire 

days  later  Italian  transports  stood  into  Oattaro  with  three 

thousand  additional  troops  aboard,  together  with  an  American 
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battalioiu  The  Italians  sent  their  troops  ashore  to  the 
unoonoealed  chagrin  of  the  Frenoh, under  the  specious  pretense 
that  the  oocupation  was  interallied.  The  use  of  American  soldiers 
whom  the  Jugoslars  trusted  was  simply  an  Italian  derioe  on  this 
and  other  occasions  to  saturate  some  JugoslaT  area  with  Italian 
forces  in  the  hope  of  driTing-  out  the  allies  or  at  least  reducing 
their  influence  ir  that  region* 


56,  Progress  Beport,  Admiral  Benson  to  Secretary  of  the  Mary 

Baniels,  January  2,  1919«  Varal  Beoords,  Pile  0«56-20*  Special 
Agent  Bodge  reported  on  BoTomber  14,  that  the  situation  at 
Oattaro  was  "critical,  as  the  Italians  insist  upon  landing  •• 
and  that  [thej  lugo^slaTs  will  probably  resist  unless  [thej  other 
allies  or  the  United  States  forces  also  land*"  (Special  Agent 
Bodge,  Corfu,  to  Lansing,  JfoTember  14,  1913*  Por.  Bel.,  Paris 
y***  C«!itf»r*nQ*.  II.  294.}. 

Allied  representatiTss  went  ashore  to  obserre  the  landing, 
and  personally  to  reassure  the  populace  that  it  did  not  mean 
an  Italian  occupation*  The  colonel  in  charge  of  Italian 
troops  was  requested,  at  Admiral  Gaubet*s  instance,  to  march 
off  his  units  in  small  groups,  and  to  aroid  any  demonstration* 
Instead,  the  Italians  indulged  in  considerable  ceremony  €u:d 
paraded  their  colors  while  their  band  played  the  Italian  national 
anthem.  Allied  protests  ewoked  an  apology  from  the  Italian 
Admiral  Kola,  but  that  did  not  erase  the  impression  reoeiTed 
by  the  Jugoslars*  (Kemo  random.  Office  of  Baral  Beoords  and 
Library  to  A.C.B, ,  August  16,  1943), 

57*  Progress  Beport,  Benson  to  Daniels,  Paris  to  Washington, 

January  2,  1919*  Naval  Records,  File  C-56-20. 
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My  what  dispensation  oouXd  Italy  order  about  and  employ 

Amerioan  troops  £ox  the  adyanoement  of  her  own  selfish  ends?  To 

explain  this  situation  It  Is  necessary  to  digress  a  bit.  In 

response  to  urgent  Italian  solicitations  after  the  crushing 

defeat  at  Oeporettot  the  War  Department  detailed  the  932nd 

Infantry »  83rd  dlTlsion,  with  attached  medical  and  supply  units 

58 

to  the  Italian  front  in  July,  1918.  The  regiment  was  placed 

at  the  disposal  of  the  Italian  high  command  which  could  direct  Its 

moTements  through  Ohlef  of  the  Amerioan  mission  to  Italy,  Major 

Oeneral  Charles  Treat  at  Home,  and  OeXonel  Wallaee  who  retained 

tactical  command  of  the  Amerioan  troops*  It  was  a  generous  gesture 

on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  place  a  contingent  of  Its 

forces  under  the  command  of  a  weaher  ally  then  In  desperate 

straits*  Among  the  pi^lnclpal  missions  of  the  regiment  were 

those  of  eleratlng  Italian  morale  and  depressing  that  of  the 

enemy  by  building  up  the  illusion  that  large  American  units  had 
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arrlTod  in  Italy  and  were  preparing  to  enter  the  line*  This 
mission  was  aanioTed  by  breaking  up  the  regiment  into  its 


58*  American  Battle  Monuments  Oomsilssion 


SeTesmsnt 


l^ton. 


59*  As  an  indication  of  success,  the  American  naral  forces 
hundreds  ef  miles  to  the  south  on  the  Otranto  Barrage  had 
heard  Tagoe  rumors  at  this  time  that  as  many  as  fire  American 
dlTisiona,  that  is,  about  100,000  men,  were  on  the  Italian 

rwa*.  fitti  Ot  Otrantn 

S*X * ,  lydo,  p*  854J* 
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constituent  battalions  and  aaroUing  the  men  about  in  exposed 

positions  behind  the  Piave  river  iront  with  dil’ierent  articles  oi 

unilorm  and  equipment «  Thus  it  appeared  to  unini^oxaed  xriend 

and  ioe  alihe  that  numerous  contingents  ol  American  inlantryi 

artillery^  maouine^^gunners  and  the  like  were  stationed  immed* 

iately  to  tiie  rear  oi  the  Italian  iorvard  positions*  OT  lighting 

the  regiment  experienced  lit tie «  lor  it  contacted  the  enemy  on 

dO 

the  day  the  armistice  was  signed*  Italy  continued  to  oonsnand 

the  regiment  during  the  armistice  period;  it  was  under  this 

ax'rangement  that  Idxe  ordered  the  second  battalion  to  embark 

ior  Cattaro  and  participate  in  the  Italian  landing* 

Ko  sooner  had  the  Italians  established  themselves  at 

Cattaro  than  they  proposed  to  push  troops  inland  across  tho 

frontier  into  tfontsnegro  and  oeoupy  Oettigne»  the  capital  ot 

that  kingdom*  Italy* s  objective  was  to  support  the  king  oS 

llontenegro  who  rejeoted  the*  idea  ot  union  with  Jugoslavia  against 

the  wishes  ot  a  substantial  portion  ot  his  subjects  currently 

under  the  sway  ot  Jugoslav  nationalists*  It  was  just  part  ot 

the  Italian  program  to  hinder  Jugoslav  unii'ioation;  to  promote 

the  eetablishment  ot  several  small  independent  states  instead  ot  a 

large  nation*  and  in  this  manner  dominate  the  Jugoslavs  in  the 
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Ittture  with  no  danger  whatevar  to  Italy*!  own  interests*  Serbian 


60*  ..te  ftOTJttf  PP*  4b0*dl* 


61*  Speelal  Agent  PodgSf  OorlUt  to  Lansing*  VoveoO^er  14«  1918, 

gjffliUrtMtf  Ilf  894),  uneannily  exposed 
the  Italian  plans  more  than  a  week  belore  they  attempted  to 
ooeupy  Oettigne* 
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loro«s  haA  ganritontd  and  otdar  strategio  points  in 

Uontenogro  oarXy  in  VoTiaibor«  19X8^  and  Sorb  oflloero  as  wall 

as  Xontonogrin  olTlX  autborltioa  wamod  tbo  XtaXians  In  tho 

middXo  of  that  aonth  that  thoy  wouXd  rooiat  aggrosoion*  Oon- 

aoquontXy,  XtaXy  dasred  not  jboto  and  oo  to  prooipltate  ho8tlXitioa» 

for  hor  aXXleo,  partlouXarXy  tho  fronoh^  woro  ohoorring  tho 

oituatlon  oXoooXy*  Xn8toad«  tho  XtaXlano  deoidod  to  oapXoy 

Aaorioan  troops  than  at  Cat  taro,  and  are  zywhara  waXooiuad  by 

JugooXaTS^to  affeot  an  oooupatlon  of  tho  IContanegrln  capital* 

So  on  SoTombar  Sbjthay  ordarad  two  American  oompanies  to  march 
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towards  Cottiguo  in  ooXumn  with  two  similar  Italian  units* 

Xn  route*  soma  Sorb  officials  approached  Major  Soanlon*  oommanding 
offloer  of  the  American  companies*  and  explained  the  political 
oiroumstanoes  surrounding  tho  Italian  putsch^  Thereupon  the 
smgor  disregarded  Italian  instructions*  and  promptly  returned  his 


62*  The  American  battalion  was  garrisoned  aboard  the  Italian 
hospital  ship  Argentina,  it  being  the  yessel  which  had  trans¬ 
ported  them  to  Oattaro*  Italian  orders  to  the  American 
officer  commanding  the  unit  ware  to  report  to  the  senior 
Italian  officer  at  that  port*  It  so  happened  that  Admiral 
ICola  was  senior  officer*  hence  the  American  battalion  came 
under  Italian  naral  command*  and  this  was  certainly  a  peculiar 
situation  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  American  regiiuent 
had  originally  been  detailed  not  to  the  Italian  nary*  but  to 
the  axmy*  How  it  is  significant  that  ICola  refused  to  permit 
the  American  soldiers  to  disembark  when  they  reached  Cat  taro  on 
fioTomber  20*  but  three  days  later*  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  battalion* s  commanding  officer,  the  Italian 
admiral  suddenly  ordered  two  oompanies  off  the  ship  to  march 
forward  to  Cettigne*  (Memorandum*  Office  of  Haral  Records 
and  Library  to  A.O.L**  August  16*  1945)* 
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m«n  to  Oattaro*  Zho  Italian  Inlantzy  aanaged  to  roaeh  tbo 
Irontlort  9ut  discouraged  by  the  gunllre  which  grow  tod  them, 
ioUowod  the  Americans  back  to  their  base.  Anxious  to  rocoup 
their  lost  prestige «  the  Itcaians  planned  further  excursions 
against  CottignOi  but  wore  OTentualXy  dissuaded  by  the  allied 
officers  at  Oattaro*  HoncOi  this  particular  Italian  effort 
to  use  American  troops  as  a  political  weapon  failed,  but  the 
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second  battalion  was  not  withdrawn  from  Oat taro » 

Itcaian  aggressiToness  at  Cat taro,  and  their  obTious 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  allies  from  that  point  resulted  in 
a  sharp  Terbal  collision  between  Admiral  J)i  BsTol  and  Admiral 
Ratye  of  the  French  nary  at  the  Borne  meetings  (Horember  26«29) 
of  the  Adriatic  Oommittee  described  on  prsTious  pages.  Charges 
and  counter* change 8  of  bad  faith  hurtled  back  and  forth,  and 
when  it  became  evident  that  no  agreement  was  in  sight,  the 
Committee  referred  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris. 
After  a  discussion  among  the  politioi''*^  chiefs,  Sonnino  found 
it  expedient  to  order  the  withdrawal  of  all  Italian  forces  from 


63.  The  aboTe  ciccount  of  the  Cettigne  expedition  has  been 

collated  principally  from  two  reports  which  do  not  entirely 
agree  on  the  facts.  They  are:  Charge  in  Serbia,  Dodge,  to 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Polk,  Belgrade  to  Washingtv 
^OMber  18,  1918,  (ypr.  Btl.,  Peao.  H  358. 

00*;,  €Lnd  Ambassador  Nelson  Page  to  Lansing,  NoTember  29, 

1918,  Rome  to  Washington,  (ibid,  316-17).  In  alluding  to 

Peace  Conference.  IT,  202,  statee 
tlmt  "The  iaots  are  exceedingly  obscure,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  are  known  to  any  living  persons, •  Passions  certainly 
ran  high  on  the  Montenegrin  frontier,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  author  is  correct. 
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Oat  taro  on  Dooomber  2,  X9Xd«  AX  though  the  order  wae  Xater 

modified  to  pezault  some  Italian  troops  to  remain,  no  eyidenoe 

has  been  discovered  to  indicate  that  the/  subsequently  tried 

to  oust  the  Prenoh  i’rom  the  zone  assigned  them  by  the  Adriatic 
66 

Oommittee* 

It  was  not  only  at  Cattaro  that  Italians  demonstrated 

their  imperialist  and  unoobperative  attitude*  Ihen  the  American 

submarine  ohaser  Ho* 342  put  in  at  Port  Lesina,  Lesina  island, 

the  Italian  port  o^I'ioer  instructed  the  American  commander  to 

keep  his  men  aboard  ship.  The  "342*  intended  to  remain  only 

overnight,  December  6/6,  1918,  but  during  that  night  three 

diiierent  Italian  ofiictrs  arrived  to  hint  that  the  Americans 
66 

leave  immediately*  To  cap  it  all  the  island  did  not  even 


64*  Helson  Page  to  Lansing,  Rome  to  Washington,  December  4,  1918, 
lojg*  Rcl,*^  J^aris  Peace  Xonierenoe>  II,  320-21*  On  the  thresh- 
hold  of  his  career  as  a  publicist  Tirginio  Oayda  expressed 
extreme  Italian  anti-Prenoh  sentiments  in  "The  Adriatic 
problem  and  peace  oonferenoe."  yortolghtlY  Hevlew.  March. 

pp*  e7o— irjL* 


66*  Hnsign  H*  Y*  BlUBMnthal,  Oommanding  officer  of  the  n*S*  ohaser 
Ho*80  was  instructed  by  Admiral  BuUard  on  December  1,  1918, 
to  assume  the  duties  of  Senior  8*8*  naval  officer  at  Oat taro* 
(Haval  Archives,  Jilt  28766-165)*  His  mission  was  to  assist 
the  allied  forces  in  carrying  out  the  naval  armistice  terms* 


66*  O.Y*  Sshom,  Oommanding  Officer  U.8*S*0*  342  to  Admiral  Bullard. 
December  6,  1918*  Haval  Records,  Pile  YA* 

Raymond  KillhoUand  offers  an  inaccurate  version  of  this 
^oident  in  The  Splinter  Plee^.  pp.  266-57*  Millholland  was 
Ohief  Kachinlst  Hate  on  the  8,0*  226  which  for  some  obscure 
reason  he  calls  the  8*0*  IZ4  in  his  book.  Although  the  8.0* 

226  was  not  at  Lesina  at  this  time,  Millholland  conf  idently 
places  it  there  with  himself  aboard  on  December  6,  1918,  and 
states  that  upon  Italian  instructions  to  leave,  the  ohaser 
cleared  for  action.  The  situation  actumlly  was  not  quite  so 
desperate* 
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belong  to  Italy,  but  Italian  warship s  rode  in  the  harbor,  and 
troops  were  on  duty  ashore.  Hot  long  after  this  incident  a 
flotilla  of  American  submarine  chasers  together  with  the  mother 
ship  U.S.S.  Leonidas,  all  under  the  command  of  Captain  Helson, 
stopped  off  at  the  island  of  Ourzola  on  the  afternoon  of  December 
15.  The  Americans  reoeiTed  a  great  ovation  from  the  inhabitants 
who  paraded  the  quay  with  their  band,  waving  Serbian  and 
American  flags.  This  demonstration  was  entirely  friendly,  and 
leave  was  granted  American  officers  and  men  to  go  ashore.  Just 
as  the  liberty  parties  landed,  ubiquitous  Italian  troops  seized 
the  banners,  and,  in  riot  formation  dispersed  the  crowd,  com¬ 
posed  mostly  of  women  and  children,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Wishing  to  avoid  trouble.  Captain  Helson  ordered  his  ships 
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to  up  anchor  and  proceed  elsewhere  without  delay.  In  this 
way  Italians  broke  up  a  demonstration  given  in  honor  of  Americans, 
apparently  because  such  enthusiastic  manifestations  might 
quickly  spread,  and  before  long  assume  a  political  significance 
which  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  Italy  to  annex  desirable 
regions  in  Dalxoatia.  Like  Lesina,  the  island  of  Curzola  was  not 
under  permanent  Italian  sovereignity,  but  only  temporarily  and 
unilaterally  occupied  by  them,.  Such  incidents,  which  need 
not  be  multiplied  here.  Illustrate  the  exclusive  policy  which 
the  Italian  naval  and  military  commands  undertook  to  follow,  and 
how  discourteous  and  inconsiderate  was  their  attitude  towards  the 


67,  Memorandum,  Office  of  Haval  Records  and  Library  to  A.0,D. . 
August  16,  1945, 
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•IXjT  that  in  the  j^lnaX  analysis  had  aadt  an  Adriatlo  Tiotory 
pesslhls* 

AggrssslTS  and  unsorupuXous  as  wars  ths  Italians  In  ths 
souths  thslr  oonduot  was  sTsn  mors  so  In  4ht  north  Adriatlo  In 
this  sarly  posV-axmistloe  period*  Italian  warships  ooeupled 
Trieste  on  VoTember  a  day  helore  the  aimlstlee  went  Into 
eTl'eot*  A  naval  squadron  under  Admiral  Oagnl  ooeupled  the  olty 
and  naval  base  ol'  Pola  two  days  lateri  and|  following  a  policy 
of  ruthless  Itallanlsatlon^  deported^  beat|  and  disorlmlnated 
against  the  Slav  inhabitants  of  the  provlnoe  of  Istrla  in  a 
oaloulated  movement  whleh  shortly  reaohed  the  proportions  of 
a  reign  of  terror*  It  ls«  however^  to  Italian  aotivitles  In 
Flume  —  oonoemlng  which  so  much  Ink  has  been  spilt  that 
we  now  turn  for  an  example  of  Italian  oonduot  and  the  further 
embroilment  of  American  troops* 

flume  had  been  annexed  by  Hungary  In  the  Ausjaeiah  of  1868, 
but  was  assigned  to  Croatia  in  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1915* 
Hungary  sedulously  nursed  Italian  sentiments  In  Flume  during 
the  time  the  olty  was  under  Its  sovereignity  to  counteract 
Croat  nationalism,  and  throughout  the  wav  a  Hungarian  garrison 
wus  stationed  there.  Towards  the  end  of  October .1918,  some  Croat 
troops  appeared  to  disarm  the  garrison  and  hoist  the  Groat 


da.  Kte  Ittaian  Havy  In  th.  World  War.  1915-1918,  Appendix.  Cbaxt 
Jlo*2.  Published  by  the  Hlstorlaal  Section  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Stall  of  the  Boyal  Italian  Havy,  Home,  1927. 
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national  i'lag«  On  JSoYember  an  Italian  nayal  squadron  under 

70 

Admiral  Bainer  stood  into  Blums  harbor  ssslcing  to  oooupy  the 

Oity  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  Croats*  A  oonlliot 

now  developed  between  Italian  and  0romt«  that  is  to  say  Jugoslav* 

elements  within  the  city*  The  former  appealed  to  Italy  Tor 

annexation*  but  the  Jugoslavs  requested  the  presence  of  a 

British  cruiser  to  act  as  mediator*  Bacial  leeling  ran  high 

on  both  sides)  finally  Admiral  Bainer  ordered  marine  detachments 

ashore  on  the  night  of  Hovember  9*  in  an  effort  to  dislodge 

the  Croat  troops  and  support  the  Italians  inside  the  city*  The 

marines  were  followed  by  an  Italian  infantry  battalion  on 

71 

Bovember  11*  which  proceeded  to  disarm  the  Croat  forces* 

Pour  days  later  a  Serb  battalion  appeared  on  the  scene*  and  the 

resulting  tension  between  Italians  and  Serbs  expressed  itself 

72 

in  "many  incidents  of  violence*"  Admiral  Bainer  demanded  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Plume  by  Jugoslav  forces*  but  his 
ultimatum  was  rejected*  Begociations  followed*  and  on  Bovember 
17^  the  Jugoslav  units  withdrew  to  an  outlying  district  upon 
Bainer*  8  promise  not  to  land  additional  troops  in  the  city  for 

69.  J.  Buohan  (td.),  YugoalaTla.  London,  1923,  pp.  240-41. 

70.  Italian  gaTY  In  the  World  War.  1916-18.  Appondlx,  Chart 
Bo*  2* 

71.  Belson  Page  to  Lansing*  Borne  to  Washington,  Bovember  18*  1918: 
Por*  Bel**.  Paris  Peace  Conference.  II*  296-97* 

72.  Belson  Page  to  Lansing,  Borne  to  Washington,  Bovember  16.  1918: 

ibid*  II*  359-40*  •  ’ 
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three  days*  Ho  sooner  had  the  Jugo slays  departed  than  the 
Italian  generaJ  in  tha  Tioinity,  ICarsano,  repudiated  Hainer^  s 

agreeiaent^  and  oaxcned  ooneiderable  numbers  of  Italian  soldiers 

74 

into  Plume*  This  dishonorable  act  naturally  Inoreased  the 

bitterness,  and  oreated  an  electric  atmosphere*  Hlotlng 

mounted  in  the  eity*  In  order  to  calm  the  excited  /ugoslarsi 

and  speciously  to  grace  the  occupation  with  an  interallied 

character  the  Italian  Qommand  ordered  the  third  battalion  of 

the  American  332nd  regiment  to  Tiume  where  it  entered  on 
76 

HoTember  19* 

In  this  way  did  Plume  pass  under  Italian  control,  nor 
did  Italy  later  make  any  gesture  at  recalling  her  troops  when 
the  British  were  assigned  Plume  as  their  occupation  sone  by  the 
Adriatic  Ooomittee  late  in  the  month  of  HoTember*  Por  their 
part,  the  British  on  the  spot  appeared  willing  enough  to  retire 
from  Plume  whatever  the  attitude  of  London,  and  allow  the 
Italians  to  dominate  the  city  and  its  environs*  Italy  employed 
American  troops  at  Plume  tc  advanoe  her  own  poliPlcal  interests 
Just  as  she  did  at  Oattaro,  and  at  the  time  of  the  abortive 
expedition  to  Oettigne*  When  the  Prenoh  government  protested 


73*  Admiral  Bullard  to  Admiral  Benson,  Plume  to  Paris,  December 
25,  1918;  Ibid,  II,  339*40* 

74*  Ibid*  Also  see  J*  Buchan  (ed.),  lugoslavU^  p.  241,  and 
the  general  account  In  B*  Albrecht^Qarrii .  Italy  at  the  Paris 
SokQ9  Ooaftxtaot.  p.  61. 

75.  Por  the  acute  situation  in  Plume  at  this  time  see  Por>  Rel>. 
Paris  Peace  Conference*  II,  296*97,  303,  331*32, 

76*  Admiral  Bullard  to  Benson,  Venice  to  Paris,  undated,  ibid, 
p*  340*41. 
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against  unilateral  Italian  action  in  ViunOi  Premier  Orlando  in 

rebuttal  solemnly  obserred  that  Amerioan  contingents  had 

accompanied  the  Italian  troops,  hence  the  operation  was  a 

77 

legitimate  interallied  occupation*  It  wa?  deception  trans¬ 
parently  simple  that  the  Italians  were  endearoring  to  put  oxer 
on  the  United  States  and  the  other  allies* 

Howerer,  the  American  and  French  delegates  In  the 
Adriatic  keenly  scrutinised  Italian  methods  and  aims,  nor  did 
they  neglect  to  report  them  in  detail  to  their  political 
superiors  in  Paris  and  Washijigton*  A  despatch  sent  by  Admiral 
Bullard  which  was  promptly  transmitted  to  President  Vilson  late 
in  HoTsmber^  1918|  bluntly  stated  that; 

^Italian  authorities  hawe  gone  much  farther 
than  necessary  preserring  life  and  property 
or  than  demanded  by  the  terms  of  [thel 
armistice  and  Fiume  has  QthtC  appearance  ibf 
fO  permanent  Italian  occupation*  ••***It 
appears  Ctha^  American  troops  are  being  used 
to  promote  rather  than  curb  Italian  aotiTities 
and  our  arxay  representatire  probably  has 
not  definite  instructions*  ••,*A^  officials 
•  •**are  dominated  by  Italians** 


This  report  to  the  President  precipitated  a  major  crisis 
in  connection  with  the  American  regiment,  and  therefore  merits 
closer  examination* 


77*  Colonel  Bdward  House  to  Lansing,  Paris  to  Washington. 

20,  1918,  ypr.  a»l..  garu  fwe  Oonfer*no«.  II, 

505-04* 

78*  Admiral  Bullard  to  Benson,  Borne  to  Paris,  HoYember  26,  1918* 
Woodrow  Wilson  Collection,  Peace  Conference  Material* 


On  Novem'ber  18,  1918,  Dr,  Korosec,  president  of  the  Jugoslav 
National  Council  of  Zagreb  appealed  to  Colonel  House  for  American  troops 
"to  occupy  strategic  points,  and  points  where  trouble  was  feared  because 

79 

of  the  want  of  sympathy  between  Jugoslavs  and  occupying  Italian  troops.” 
Less  than  a  week  previously  Premier  Orlando  had  made  an  identical  request 
asking  for  additional  American  units  to  reinforce  the  332nd  regiment.  Thus 
Jugoslavs  and  Italians  alike  sought  American  soldiers,  each,  of  course,  for 
different  reasons.  Colonel  House  forwarded  Dr.  Korosec' s  appeal  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  on  November  18,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  approved. 

The  next  day  Wilson  cabled  his  acquiescence  stating  that  the  oresence  of 

American  soldiers  in  the  disputed  areas  se,emed  to  him  "essential  to  a 

80 

peaceful  settlement.”  House  himself  was  anxious  to  see  American  troops 

along  the  Adriatic  littoral  because  he  felt  they  would  exercise  a  moder- 

81 

ating  and  stabilizing  influence. 


79.  House  to  Lansing  for  President  Wilson,  November  18,  1918;  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  Collection,  File  IX,  Box  4. 

80.  President  Wilson  to  House,  Washington  to  Paris,  November  19,  1918,  ibid. 

81.  Early  in  November,  1918,  House  had  protested  to  Orlando  the  occupation 
by  Italy  of  Jugoslav  territory  along  the  London  Treaty  line  and  consented 
"only  upon  the  explicit  promise  that  this  territory  should  have  the  same 
status  as  the  territory  to  be  occupied  under  the  terms  of  the  German  armis 
tice."  (House  to  Lansing  for  President  Wilson,  Paris  to  Washington,  Novem 
ber  11,  1918,  For.  Rel..  Paris  Peace  Conference.  II.  287.).  The  Italians 
were  one  step  ahead  of  the  Colonel.  They  had  drafted  the  armistice  terms 
so  that  the  armistice  line  coincided  with  the  London  Treaty  line.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  was  legal  for  them  to  occupy  all  such  territories  within  the 
line,  and  no  protest,  however  strong,  could  alter  the  technical  correct¬ 
ness  of  their  legal  position.  The  Jugoslavs  simoly  wasted  time  in  simi¬ 
lar  protests.  (See  ibid,  p.  29l). 
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OoIoneX  House  next  approaohed  the  French  and  British 

goTemiaents  to  inquire  whether  they  would  ohjeot  if  Amerioan 

troops  engaged  in  occupation  duties  in  the  Adriatic.  Foreign 

minister  Piohon  enthusiast ioally  approred  the  mission  on  Horember 
82 

25f  and  House  sabled  ine  President  to  that  effect  the  neart  day, 

haring  some  twenty*four  hours  preriously  informed  Wilson  of 

85 

Britain's  affixmatire  reply.  Keanwhile  Colonel  House  had 

inrited  General  Pershing  to  present  his  Tlews  regarding  ^e 

transportation  of  Amerioan  units  to  the  Aoriatio.  Although  not 

fully  eognisant  of  the  situation  Pershing  opposed  the  step, 

but  thought  *that  the  troops  already  in  Italy  Cthe  552ndl  might 

84 

be  used  for  occupying  the  diaouted  territory.*  She  Italians, 
howerer,  did  not  wait  for  the  completion  of  Housers  elaborate 
diplomatic  exercise,  but,  as  already  described,  had  rushed  an 
American  battalion  to  Plume  on  Horember  19,  and  another  to  Oat  taro 
the  following  day.  As  pointed  out  in  prerious  pages  the  Italians 
did  not  employ  the  American  soldiers  along  lines  which  President 


82.  Pichon  to  House,  HoTomber  25,  1918.  Tale  House  Collection. 

83.  House  to  Lansing  for  President  Wilson,  Paris  to  Washington, 
Hovember  24,  1918.  Woodrow  Wilson  Collection,  File  IX,  Box  5. 

In  his  letter  to  house,  Piohon  stated  that  the  French  gOT6m«» 
ment  *can  only  regard  with  pleasure  the  despatch  of  American 
troops  to  the  Lwc-Austro-Hungarian]  territories  where  they 
will  find  French  detachments  buside  them,"  France  was  Italy’s 
riral  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  eager  to  take  any  reasonable 
step,  and  some  perhaps  not  so  reasonable,  to  limit  Italian  power. 

84.  House  to  Lansing,  for  President  Wilson,  Paris  to  Washington. 
December  2,  1918,  For.  ReA..Paris  Peace  Oonierenoc,  II,  519, 
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Wilson  07  Colonel  House  would  haTe  approved,  but  used  them  to 
^rther  their  own  particular  interests,  and  the  Jugoslavs,  in 
requesting  House  for  American  troops,  unwittingly  played  into 
Italy’s  h£tnda» 

Scarotly  had  the  ilurry  ot  diplomatic  activity  connected 

with  the  American  regiment  subsided  when  Admiral  Bullard’s 

85 

despatch  of  Hovember  26  describing  Italy’s  political  use  of 

the  troops  arrived  in  Paris*  This  dropped  a  bombshell  into 

all  previous  arrangements*  Porth^vith  communicated  to  President 

Wilson  the  message  produced  an  immediate  reaction,  t'or  on  November 

23  Secretary  ol  War  Hewton  Baker  ordered  General  Pershing  to 

86 

recall  the  American  regiment  to  his  command*  Knowing  the 

culpability  of  their  activities,  the  Italians  apparently  anticipated 

some  such  American  move,  because  on  the  very  day  (Hovember  26} 

that  Admiral  Bullard  sent  his  despatch  the  Italian  government 

oiliclally  requested  the  United  States  not  to  recall  the 

American  regiment,  and  stated  that  "such  a  withdrawal  would  have 

[a3  bad  political  select  upon  [thC  Jugoslav  situation  from 

87 

[thej  Italian  standpoint*”  How  true  that  was  the  Italians 


85*  Quoted  above,  p*  44 

86.  The  order  appears  in  House  to  Lansing  for  President  Wilson, 

Paris  to  Washington,  December  2,  19X8*  Woodrow  Wilson  Oolleotion. 
Pile  IX-A,  Box  5* 

87*  Ambassador  Page  to  Lansing,  Rome  to  Washington,  Hovember  26, 
1918,  for*  ReJU^Paris  Peace,  Oonferenoe*  II,  314*  On  Hovember 
27,  Foreign  Hinister  Sonnino  again  xcquested  Page  to  forward 
to  the  American  government  an  appeal  for  the  retention  of  the 
regiment*  Sonnino  at  this  time  asked  for  even  more  troops, 

(Ibid;  Same  to  same,  Hovember  27,  1918*)* 
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fully  realized,  but  it  was  the  usual  double-talk  designed  to 
create  a  laYorable  impression  in  American  circles  while  the 
real  motive  lay  concealed.  Unaware  of  this  Italian  byplay 
Pershing  obeyed  his  instructions  from  Baker,  and  had  in  fact 
directea  General  Treat  to  assemble  the  troops  at  an  Italian  port 
preparatory  to  their  embarkation  for  the  United  States  when 
Colonel  House  intervened.  In  a  cable  mcirked  "secret  for  the 
Presiaent,"  House  on  December  2,  1918,  advised  Wilson  to  reverse 
his  position  and  countermand  the  order  recalling  the  regiment 

88 

because  it  "might  create  an  unfortunate  impression  in  Italy", 

89 

Having  assured  himself  that  only  the  one  regiment  was  Involved, 
the  President,  after  weighing  House’s  recommendation,  decided  to 
cancel  his  directive  to  the  War  Department  in  the  interests  of 
interallied  unity.  So  Italy  gained  the  laurels  of  a  minor 
diplomatic  victory,  and  the  American  regiment  remalnea  on  the 
Adriatic  station  for  the  time  being. 

Although  Colonel  House  had  advised  the  President  to  re¬ 
consider  his  directive  recalling  the  regiment,  he  did  not  under¬ 
estimate  Admiral  Bullard’s  information  of  November  26,  and  He 
remained  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  peculiar  situation  in  the 
Adriatic,  Through  Admiral  Benson  he  caused  Captain  Gherardi, 

U,S,H.,  to  be  sent  to  Paris  from  the  United  States,  and  contemplated 


88,  House  to  Lansing,  secret  for  the  President,  Paris  to  Washington 
December  2,  1918,  Woodrow  Wilson  Collection,  Pile  IX-A,  Box  5,  * 
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,  General  Payton  March,  Chief  of  Staffs  to  President  Wil 
November  30,  1918.  Ibid,  File  II-A.  Box  87, 
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•ntrusting  hla  with  a  coniiaential  mission  into  that  agitated 
90 

sea.  Ciroumstanoes  layored  this  plan,  yrench  naval  and 

diplomatic  representatives  had  throughout  the  month  of  Hovember 

reported  on  Italian  Adriatic  activites  to  their  government. 

When  the  allied  premiers  met  in  London  together  with  their 

foreign  ministers  for  a  series  of  pre*peaoe  conference  discussions 
91 

on  December  2,  the  French  changed  the  Italians  with  bad  faith 

in  the  Adriatic »  and  enumerated  a  specific  list  of  accusations. 

She  Italians  were  compelled  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of 

a  "special  commission  of  four  admirals  to  inquire  and  make  a 

report  to  the  allied  Governments  showing  clearly  what  is  [the] 

existing  situation  [in  the  Adriatic]  and  what  measures  it  is 

necessary  to  take  to  saleguard  against  disagreement  or  trouble 

in  any  territories  of  [the]  Adriatic  occupied  or  to  be  occu  ;ied 

92 

by  Allied  forces...."  Apprized  of  this  resolution,  Colonel 
House  readily  concurred  in  it,  since  an  investigating  commission 
neatly  blended  into  his  own  plans.  During  the  morning  of  December 
7,  he  held  a  conl'erence  with  Admiral  Benson  and  Captain  Gherardl, 
and  here  House  and  Benson  charged  Gherardi  to  proceed  to  the 
Adriatic,  confer  with  Bullard,  survey  the  situation,  and  report 

90.  House  Diary.  (Unpublished).  Entry  for  December  7,  1918.  Yale 
House  Collection. 

91.  Colonel  House  did  not  attend  because  of  illness. 

92.  Foreign  Secretary  Balfour  to  British  Embassy,  London  to 
Washington,  December  2,  1918.  Yale  House  Collection. 
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baok  to  Paris  in  person*,  Captain  Cberardi  was  not  a  member 
oi'  the  inTestigating  oommissioni  lor  Benson  appointed  Bullard  to 
that  post;  his  mission  was  to  oouduct  am  independent  Amerioan. 
investigation  while  the  interallied  one  was  in  progress* 

On  ]>eoember  10,  1918,  Oherardi  reached  SpaOato  in  the 
American  lone  where  he  met  Admiral  Bullard,  lately  returned  from 
the  Rome  sessions  of  the  Adrlatio  committee  (Hovember  26*29^,  auid 
Just  beginning  to  concern  himself  with  matters  of  civil  adminl** 
stration  in  Dalmatia*  Prom  Oherardi,  Bullard  receive  brief 
written  aind  oral  instuotions  sent  by  Admiral  Benson  outlining 
his  duties  as  investigator*  By  December  10,  the  aaiies  had 
named  representatives  to  the  investigation  commission;  AdmiraQ. 
Kiddle  for  the  British,  Admiral  Betye  lor  the  French,  and  Admiral 
Kola  Substituting  for  Di  Revel)  for  the  Italians*  Together  with 
Bullard  these  delegates  composed  the  already  discussed  Adriatic 
Committee,  hence,  in  addition  to  their  previous  functions  they 
were  now  charged  with  surveying  conditions  in  the  Adriatic*  The 
Adriatic  Committee,  therefore,  operated  in  a  dual  capacity* 

Aboard  the  U.3*S*  Birmingham.  Bullard  and  Cherardi  on  December  11, 
steamed  to  the  north  Adriatic;  Bullard  to  meet  with  his  colleagues, 
Cherardi  to  scrutinize  developments  on  his  own  initiative* 

The  Adriatic  Committee  assembled  first  at  Plume  where  the 
tension  remained  unabated,  Bullard  and  Gherardi  arrived  there 


93*  House  Diary,  Entry  for  December  7,  1918,  Yale  House  Collection 
Wrote  House!  •Gherardi  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  men  1  know," 
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Iroo  Venice  on  tiie  U.S.S,  Ore^^ory  at  sunset,  DeooLiocr  14,  and 

looking  over  allairs  lor  less  tiian  two  days,  Ad^lrcJL 

Bullard  Was  so  unlavoradly  Icji^ressed  v^itU  Italian  conauot  tnat 

in  a  report  to  Benson  on  BeceUjer  16,  ne  stated  tdat  altdou^jh 

Bis  instructions  were  (^enerta  and  oontaiiiea  "no  details  wdat- 

95 

soever*  he  believed  none  were  necessary.  Bullard  realized 
that  his  superior  had  not  araited  a  detailed  directive  because 
it  was  ah^ed  at  Italy,  an  associated  power  ol  the  United  States, 
but  that  he,  Bullard,  was  expected  to  read  between  tlie  lines. 

The  Adriatic  Oomzaittee  lound  Fiuioe  under  the  military  tiovemor* 
shix:)  ol  Ueneral  Grasioli,  and  completely  domino. ted  by  the 
Italians  who  employed  coercion  and  resorted  to  all  kinds  of 
propaganda.  Food  sent  irom  Zagreb  to  needy  Jugoslavs  in  the 
Fiume  area  was  requisitiozaea  lor  Italians,  and  the  schools 
closed  to  house  Italian  troops,  iCinor  street  fighting 
occasionally  flared  into  serious  riots.  The  Italians  had 
barracked  the  officers  of  the  Ajnsrioan  battalion  in  luxurious 
quarters  aboard^an  Austrian  steamer  "to  keep  them  under  obligation 
in  every  way.*  Ashore,  however,  the  American  ilag  did  not  fly 


94.  The  remained  in  Venice  to  take  on  coal,  and  later 

proceeded  to  Fiume  under  &aiard*o  orders. 

95.  Admiral  Bullard  to  Benson,  Fiume  to  Paris,  December  16,  1918 
Fort.  J^.  PkTU  feace  Qonlereno^.  II, 

96.  Admiral  ftUlard  to  Benson,  Fiume  to  Paris,  December  16,  1918. 

Ibid., *327-31. 
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above  the  barraclss  which  garrisoned  American  soldiers,  so  Bullard 
Instructed  Colonel  Wallace  to  hoist  the  stars  and  stripes. 

V/rote  Bullard: 

''Twelve  thousand  Italian  troops,  and 
a  battalion  of  American  troops  may 
comoose  an  Inter-allled  army,  but  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  It  was  a  real 
Italian  army."^"^ 

The  Adriatic  Committee  continued  its  Inspection  of  the 
Flume  region  until  the  latter  part  of  December,  when  It  removed 
to  Venice  where  witnesses  were  called  for  Interrogation.  During 
this  time  the  Italians  did  what  they  could  to  hinder  the 
Investigation,  but  they  v/ere  unable  to  forestall  the  preparation 
of  a  report  v/hich,  strongly  Influenced  by  the  French  and  Ameri¬ 
can  point  of  view,  condemned  Italian  activities  in  Flume.  This 
document  not  unreasonably  Insisted  that  Flume,  being  the  Brit¬ 
ish  zone  of  occupation,  "must  cease  to  be  the  object  of  the 
continued  domination  of  the  Italians,"  and  urged  that  Italy 
‘evacuate  her  forces  except  for  two  battalions,  to  be  reinforced 
by  one  battalion  each  of  American,  French,  British,  and  Jugoslav 
troops.  Admiral  Mola  as  well  as  Admiral  Di  Revel  retired  from  the 
Committee  rather  than  sign  the  report,  but  It  was  nevertheless 
forwarded  to  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris  over  the  signatures  of 


97.  Admiral  Bullard  to  Benson,  Flume  to  Paris,  December  16,  1918. 
For.  Rel..  Paris  Peace  Conference.  II,  532-53.  Actually  one 
British  and  two  French  battalions  were  also  In  the  vicinity, 
but  were  completely  overshadov;ed  by  the  mass  of  Italian  troops. 
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Um  iaerloan,  Tnaoh,  and  firitloh  daiegutes.  in  Puria,  Orlando 
and  Sonnin'o  apparanUy  suooeeded  tn  tabling  tlie  report,  because 
Italy  oontinued  to  force  troops  Into  Flume,  and  In  early  llaroti, 
1919,  Olemeneeau  declared  that  •!»  had  the  worst  recolleotlone 
of  a  cooulBSlon  of  four  Admirals  sent  to  Fluse  some  three  months 

ago,*  and  slnoe  the  "Italian  Admiral  had  refused  to  submit  to  the 

99 

Tiews  oi  tile  locg or ity* e e eiio tiling  iiad  been  aoiiierede*  Italian 
refuaal  to  ant  in  oonoert  witii  iior  allies  in  efleot  eliminated 
tile  oonmiBsion  of  in<iuiry  wnicii  in  its  brief  lifetime  liad  proved 
it  would  be  a  source  of  embarrassiaent  to  Italy  and  her  schemes. 
Ihie  may  be  counted  as  another  minor  diplomatic  victory  for  Italy, 
however,  before  its  complete  demise,  the  investigation  commission 
perfomaed  another  inspection  which  will  be  considered  in  another 
comteotion*  It  must  be  emphttsized  that  Italy  did  not  succeed 
in  destroying  the  effectiveness  of  tiie  Adriatic  Coaiimittee  which 
remained  tiie  organ  of  interallied  naval  ooSperatlon,  but  only 
in  removing  irom  it  the  additional  function  of  investigation  and 
report. 

Obviously  trie  interallied  examination  into  conditions  at 
Piume  accomplished  nothing,  but  thd  independent  American  mission 
entrusted  to  Captain  Oherurdi  produced  significant  results. 
Immediately  upon  his  return  to  Paris,  Gherardi  i.rosentod  a 


98,  Inl'ormatlon  concerning  the  contents  oi  trie  report  was 
obtained  from  Admiral  lUblaok,  homo randum  on  the  Adriatic. 

The  ohairuanship  of  tne  Adriatic  Committee  fell  to  the  Italian 
Admiral  fiombo  alter  Di  Kevel’s  resignation,  but  Rombo  did  not 
sign  tiie  condemnatory  report. 

99.  Minutes,  Oounoll  of  Ten,  Mi^roh  7,  1919,  falo  House  Collection. 


statem^nli  containing  his  ohaerrations  to  the  American  Peace 
Miaaion*  Later  that  same  day,  December  25,  General  Tasker  Bliss 
despatched  the  substa^ice  oi'  Gherardi’a  comments  to  President 
Wilson. 


*It  is  the  unauiimous  opinion  of  the 
American  Peace  Mission  that....the 
American  troops  are  being  used  to  further 
a  policy  of  occupation  and  penetration. • 
It  seems  that  the  policy  governing  the  use 
of  this  regiment  has  been  to  ensure  the 
scattering  of  it  so  that  at  no  time  does 
it  come,  as  a  unit,  under  the  control  of 
its  commander. •  The  result  appears  to 
be  that  the  regiment  is  being  employed 
not  for  legitimate  military  purposes  but 
to  further  political  aims." 


Bliss  recommended  that  for  political  reasons  it  would  be 

inexpedient  to  withdraw  the  regiment,  but  that  the  President 

should  issue  a  directive  through  General  Pershing  governing 

its  use.  President  Wilson  approved  this  advice,  but  no  evidence 

has  been  found  indicating  that  he  ever  drafted  such  a  directive. 

Further  reports  of  Italian  intrigue  reached  the  President 

101 

through  diplomatic  channels  and,  in  apparent  dismay,  he  wrote 
on  January  9  that  the  situation  "concerns  matters  unhappily 

102 

accumulating  with  which  I  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  deal." 

All  this  testimony  served  in  the  end  to  crystallise  Wilson*  s 


100.  General  Tasker  Bliss  to  the  President,  December  23,  1918. 
For.  Rel,.  Paris  Peace  Oonierence.  II,  357-58. 

101.  For  example  see  ibid,  II,  344">45. 

102.  Ibid,  II,  345. 
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attitude  Inllexibly  against  Italy,  and  bei'ore  long  he  ordered 

^  103 

American  troops  to  withdraw  from  Piume,  In  Maroh^l919, 

the  entire  regiment  assembled  at  Genoa,  and  its  last  units 

104 

embarked  lor  the  United  States  on  April  3,  1919. 

The  recall  oi‘  the  regiment  was  one  result  ot  Captain 
Gherardi* s  investigation.  It  concluded  the  serious  and  vexing 
problem  of  the  political  use  oi  American  soldiers  by  Italy  to 
encroach  upon  Jugoslav  territory.  This  entire  episode  strongly 
suggests  why  the  occupation  ol  Dalmatia  was  undertaken  and 
carried  out  by  American  naval  i’orces  alone  with  no  assistance 
i'rom  the  army. 

The  reports  on  Italian  Adriatic  activities  submitted 

by  Admiral  Bullard  and  Captain  Qherardi  to  the  American  peace 

negotiators  in  Paris  produced  another  important  result.  Due 

in  large  measure  to  that  ini’ormation  the  American  mission  in  the 

Adriatic  appreciably  altered  in  character.  It  assumed  a  definite 

political  color,  and  an  American  orientation  which  at  times 

coni'licted  with  its  interallied  aspects*  During  the  initial 

phases  of  the  Piume  inquiry  Admiral  Benson  further  defined  the 

policy  which  Bullard  was  to  follow  in  the  Adriatic, 

"In  dealing  with  questions  which  arise 
as  a  result  of  [Jugoslav]  efforts  be 
guided  by  the  general  principles  laid 


103,  Admiral  Kiblack,  Memorandum  on  the  Adriatic. 


104.  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission.  American  Armies  and 
Battlefield,  in  Suropt.  p.  431.  - 
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down  by  the  President,  It  is  desired 
that  our  good  oi'lices  be  used  to  main¬ 
tain  order  and  assist  looal  goyem- 
mente  as  necessary  in  adjusting  matterO 
local  and  international  as  they  arise.”  106 

The  "general  principles”  reierred  to  Wilson* s  policy  of 
national  seli'-de termination ,  and  assistance  to  local  goTemments 
meant  aid  to  the  Jugoslays.  This  direotiye  Benson  couched  in 
general  terms  because  it  was  directed  against  Italy,  a  power 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  Bullard,  therefore,  was  to 
pursue  an  American  program  in  addition  to  the  interallied 
mission.  It  inyolYed  support  to  JTugoslayia  against  Italian 
attempts  to  preyent  national  unification,  and  consequently  the 
United  States  acted  not  as  a  mediator  since  that  presupposes 
neutrality  on  an  issue,  but  as  a  Jugoslay  partisan.  Further 
ooiii'irzixation  of  Italy*  s  imperialist  policy  by  Bullard  and  Gherardi 
as  already  noted,  reinforced  the  American  attitude,  and  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  whereas  Italian  troops  oyerran  ^e 
British  occupation  sone  and  were  present  in  the  French,  Admiral 
Bullard  and  his  successors  preyented,  by  a  show  of  force  when 
necessary,  the  landing  of  a  single  Italian  soldier  in  the 
American  zone  of  occupation.  A  statement  made  by  President 
Wilson  to  Orlando  and  Sonnino  on  April  19,  1919,  in  the  presence 
of  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George  reaffirmed  the  position  of  the 
United  States.  Said  Wilson,  ”If  Italy  had  possessions  in  the 


105.  Admiral  Benson  to  Bullard,  Paris  to  Fiume,  December  16,  1916 
Hayal  Records,  File  YA. 
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JSastem  Adriatio  it  would  be  a  threat  to  world  peace." 

American  policy,  one  of  its  instruments  bein&  the  naral  mission 
in  the  Adriatic,  sought  frankly  to  exclude  Italy  from  that 
region  in  the  interests  of  international  stability. 

Admiral  Bullard  had  not  long  returned  to  Spalato  from  his 
duties  of  investigation  at  Plume  when  he  was  relieved  by  Hear 
Admiral  A.P,  Hiblack  as  commander  of  the  United  States  Haval 
Detachment  in  the  Aariatic  and  delegate  on  the  Adriatio 
Committee.  This  occurred  on  January  22,  1919.  Hiblack’s  stay 
on  the  Adriatic  station  was  of  short  duration;  Rear  Admiral 
Philip  Andrews  succeeded  him  on  liarch  26,  1919,  and  retained  the 
command  until  April  28,  1921,  at  which  time  the  Adriatic  Detach¬ 
ment  was  discontinued.  Although  Admiral  Hiblack  performed 
commendably  during  his  brief  tour  of  duty  at  Spalato,  and  Bullard 
accomplished  the  arduous  preliminary  tasks  that  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  American  mission  in  the  Adriatio,  it  is  with  Admiral 
Andrews*  name  that  the  Dalmatian  occupation  is  most  intimately 
associated,  Por  twenty-fire  months  he  pushed  forward  the  American 
objectives  with  a  steady  display  of  acumen,  imagination,  and 
idealism  all  necessary  ingredients  in  the  oompouttiof 

successful  mission.  However,  before  considering  the  work  of  the 
American  naval  delegates  in  the  exercise  of  control  in  Dalmatia 
it  is  essential  first  to  pause  for  a  brief  description  of  Dalmatia 
and  the  American  2one* 


106.  Alrovandi  Itaresootti,  Ouerra  Diplomatica.  see  pp,  221-39 
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DALMATIA 

G«ologlo  proodsses  hare  produoad  some  ourioaa  phanofflenai 

907 

and  Dalnatla  furnishaa  ua  an  intaraating  azampla.  Tha  prorinca 
oonalata  of  a  narrow  ooaatal  atrip  aoma  240  mlXaa  long  and  only 
thlrty-flra  mllaa  aoroaa  at  ita  broadaat  point  (naar  Spalato)» 
then  it  narrowa  aouthward  to  about  one  mile  at  Cattaro*  Szoluding 
the  fringe  of  numaroua  ialanda  ita  area  ia  4,956  aq.uara  milaa, 
more  than  a  third  of  which  lay  within  tha  American  zona*  Dalmatia 
ia  uniformly  hilly,  and  in  aoma  plaoaa  tha  alayation  riaaa  auffi* 
oiently  to  justify  employment  of  tha  adjaotlTa  mountainoua.  It  ia 
no  exaggeration  to  atata  that  tha  rugged,  barren.  Karat  limaatona 
terrain  complataly  dominataa  tha  region*  On  the  north^ Dalmatia 
ia  bounded  by  tha  Yalabit  range  which  atratohaa  from  tha  ooaat 
fifty  milaa  in  a  aouthaaatarly  direction  to  merge  with  the  Dinario 
Alps*  The  latter  chain  axtanda  about  180  milea  in  tha  aame  general 
direction  to  fora  tha  oontiguoua  eastern  frontier  between  Bosnia 
and  Dalmatia  and  then  joins  tha  rocky  highlands  on  the  shore  a 
few  miles  south  of  Cattaro*  So  tha  general  shape  of  Dalmatia  ia 
roughly  triangular;  ita  apex  lying  in  tha  south,  and  tha  irregular 
base  situated  on  the  north,  with  the  mountains  to  the  east  and  the 
Adriatic  on  the  west  being  its  elongated  sides*  The  interior  is 
Karat  upland  country,  broken  and  denuded,  although  a  number  of  small 
fertile  Talleys  slash  the  mountains  at  right  angles*  Along  the  sea 


The  following  geographic  description  of  Dalmatia  has  been 
obtained  from  T.  Jackson,  Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero,  and  Istria, 

(3  Tola* ,  Oxford,  1887),  which  still  remains  a  monumental  and 
standard  work.  Supplementary  material  was  taken  from  0*H*  Ball, 
Dalmatia.  London,  1932;  J*  Buchan  (ed.  ),  Yugoslayia.  London-, 
1923,  and  H*D*  Harrison,  The  Soul  of  YugoliraTia.  London,  1941. 
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runs  a  ooaatal  plain  of  Tarjlng  vldthi  but  at  sons  pointSi  notably 
at  CattarOi  the  hills  march  right  to  the  surf  where  they  constitute 
inaccessible  cliffs  of  considerable  height* 

In  some  remote  geologic  age  the  land  mass  in  the  eastern 
Adriatic  sank;  this  phenomenon  created  the  present  thousand  or 
mors  islands  large  and  small  which  guard  the  approaches  to  the 
indented  shore*  These  islandSi  being  submerged  crests  now  altered 
by  erosion,  share  the  same  geographic  features  of  the  mainland 
with  the  exception  that,  whereas  the  latter  is  barren  and  its  soil 
poor,  they  and  the  coastal  plain  are  fertile  and  agriculturally 
productire*  The  proTince  is  drained  by  a  number  of  unnaTigable 
streams  which  rise  in  the  Dinarlc  Alps  and  swiftly  flow  by  circuitous 
routes  westward  to  the  sea*  In  the  American  zone  the  largest  of 
such  rlrers  was  the  Cetina  which  debouches  near  Spalato*  In  summer 
and  winter  the  climate  is  characterized  by  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  although  the  mean  temperature  is  about  sixty  degrees*  The 
dry,  frigid  Bora  sweeps  in  from  the  sea  sometimes  with  sufficient 
Telocity  to  dsrail  trains*  Summer  is  the  season  of  the  prerailing 
arid  Sirocco  accompanied  by  unsupportable  heat  which  frequently 
causes  droughts,  although  generally  the  aTsrage  annual  rainfall  of 
twenty-eight  inches  is  adequate*  It  is  a  strange  land,  Tarying 
froa  near-arctic  to  semi-tropical,  from  sterile  limestone  hills  to 
luxuriant  Talleys* 

If  dependent  upon  its  own  resources  Dalmatia  could  not 
support  a  large  population*  According  to  the  Austrian  census  of 
1910,  635,000  Inhabitants  liTed  in  the  proTince,  but  JugoslaT 
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tOTS 

figures  for  19£1  indloat#  an  inoraaaa  of  fiftaan  thousand* 

Of  tha  total,  274,000  resided  In  the  Italian  occupation  zona  In 
Dalmatia;  about  two  thirds  of  the  remainder  ware  domiciled  In 
tha  American,  and  the  rest  In  the  French  zona*  Italians  formed 
a  small  minority  In  Dalmatia;  thirty  thousand  according  to  Italian 
estimates,  and  only  eighteen  thousand  If  Jugoslar  statistics  are 
Talld*  Both  claims  are  tendenolous,  but  whlcheTsr  correct.  It  Is 
a  fast  that  although  the  Italian  elements  concentrated  in  the 
coastal  cities  they  formed  a  racial  majority  only  at  Zara  which 
was  situated  In  the  Italian  tone*  It  Is  InstructlTs  to  note  that 
only  fourteen  thousand  Italians  were  contained  In  that  portion 
of  Dalmatia  assigned  to  Italy  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  and  which 
region  became  her  none  of  occupation  In  NoTcmber,  1918,  yet  Italy 
shamelessly  abused  ethnographic  arguments  to  forward  her  snnezlonlst 
program* 

The  OTerwhelmlng  majority  of  the  people,  ower  ninety- 
flTe  per  cent,  derlred  from  JugoslaT  stock,  but  that  does  not  Imply 
they  were  of  similar  nationality,  because  a  heterogeneous  condition 
existed*  Represented  In  Dalmatia  were  Serbs,  Croats,  Bosnians, 
SloTsnes,  and  hardy  Lika  mountaineers  who  resemble  the  Montenegrins 
and  come  from  the  Lika  Mountains  which  surround  Spalato.  In  northern 
Dalmatia,  the  Italian  zone,  Croats  predominated;  In  the  American  zone 


Statistics  and  Information  on  the  Dalmatian  population  has  been 
obtained  from  the  sources  cited  In  note  *  In  addition  to 
those  works  the  following  were  used*  a*W*  Prothero,  (ed*).  The 
JuxoslaT  MoTanent*  No*  14  of  Handbooks  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  historical  section  of  the  Foreign  Office,  London,  1920* 

No*  11  of  this  series,  Dalmatia  contains  more  detailed  material* 
0*A*  Beard  and  0*  Radln,  The  Balkan  Plroti  Jugoslarla.  New  York, 
1929,  treats  population  from  an  economic  standpoint.  The  Jugoslar 
Tlewpolnt  and  statistics  are  found  In  the  memorandum  of  claims 
presented  to  the  peace  conference  on  February  18,  1919.  (Tale 
House  Collection). 
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th«  mixture  was  rery  great,  but  chiefly  Serbs  and  Croats.  Towards 
the  south,  In  the  french  zone,  the  proportion  of  Serbs  and  Bosnians 
increased.  The  language  commonly  used  in  the  proTinoe  was  Serbo* 
Croat,  and  past  generations  had  adapted  it  to  rarious  dialects. 

differences  were  important}  Croats  and  SloTenes  professed 
the  Roman  Catholic  faithj  the  Serbs  and  Lika  mountaineers  adhered 
to  the  Orthodox  Greek,  and  the  Bosnians  were  Moslems.  Of  the  entire 
Dalmatian  population,  eighty-three  per  cent  was  Roman  Catholic, 
sixteen  per  cent  Orthodox,  and  the  remainder  Moslem.  Denominational 
belief  accounted  for  preference  as  to  alphabets  which  were  con¬ 
stantly  a  source  of  minor  disagreement}  the  Catholic  elements  used 
the  Latin,  whereas  Orthodox  followers  employed  the  Cyrillic  alphabet. 
In  spite  of  all  these  differences  a  conscious  feeling  of  unity 
obtained,  inspired  by  similarities  of  spoken  tongue  and  common 
historical  tradition. 

Dalmatia  was  backward  not  only  because  Austria  had 

expended  little  effort  on  its  dewelopment,  but  also,  and  perhaps 

primarily,  because  the  region  suffered  from  a  paucity  of  natural 

resources  which  could  be  readily  transformed  into  foodstuffs  and 

» 

consumers  goods  without  sizable  capital  expenditure.  The  soil  being 
poor  in  quality,  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  population  engaged 
in  agriculture  to  procure  a  liring,  yet  considerable  annual  imports 
of  grain  were  required  to  proTide  nourishment  for  all*  Remnants 
of  feudal  landlordism  surriTed  which  subjected  tenants  to  the 
corrde  and  other  disagreeable  duties,  but  it  was  on  the  wane  in  1918, 


ic^'fUoBt  useful  for  economic  aspects  are  A.  Mousset,  Le  Royaume 
des  Serbes,  Croates,  et  SloTones.  Paris,  1921;  Beard  and  Radin, 
The  Balkan  PiTOt;  Jugoslavia,  and  J.  Buchan  (ed. ),  JugoslaTia. 
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and  amall  ppopriatorshlp  oorraapondlngly  on  tha  increaae*  Dalaa- 
tlana  vara,  tharafora,  pradomlnantly  rural  dwallarai  aighty  to 
ninaty  par  cant  liTing  in  towna  of  lass  than  tan  thousand,  and 
only  about  aaTantaan  par  cant  of  tha  total  population  was  angagad 
in  oooupatlona  othar  than  agricultural#  No  mora  than  twalTa  par 
cant  of  tha  land  in  tha  intarior  waa  arabla,  henoa  moat  of  tha 
crops  vara  gaavn  on  tha  coastal  plain  and  on  tha  islands  offshora# 
Apart  from  gardan  Tagatablas,  Dalmatia  producad  grapas  and  oliTas, 
Vina  and  oil  baing  tha  tvo  principal  exports.  Grains  and  sami* 
tropical  fruits  grovn  for  local  consumption,  figs  particularly, 
exhaust  tha  list.  Paradoxically  enough,  thirty  par  cant  of  tha 
proTinoa  vas  classed  as  forest,  yet  tha  region  processed  no  tlmbar 
because  it  vas  mostly  scrub  of  thicket  attempting  vithout  success 
to  surmount  tha  obstacles  of  an  ungenerous  soil  end  the  ubiquitous 
goat.  Similarly,  statistics  describe  forty-fire  par  cant  of  tha 
Dalmatian  mainland  as  pasture,  but  othar  than  large  herds  of  sheep 
producing  inferior  vool,  and  numerous  goats  yielding  little  milk, 
the  cattle  and  pig  industry  vas  negligible. 

Manufacturing  and  tha  factory  system  had  achierad  small 
progress  in  Dalmatia;  most  industries  vara  in  tha  domestic  stage,  and 
vhatarar  staples  could  not  be  processed  locally  vara  necessarily 
imported.  Spalato  vas  the  chief  seaport  of  tha  prorinca,  and  tha 
seat  of  such  rudimentary  industry  as  existed.  Important  as  shipping 
vas  to  tha  community  in  tha  carrying  trade  and  fisheries,  for  the 
Dalmatians  vara  outstanding  seamen  and  had  for  years  supplied  the 
Austro-Hungarian  navy  vith  its  best  personnel,  it  had  not  doTeloped 
commensurate  vith  native  talent  because  Austria  had  placed 
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rtstrletlons  on  Dnlaatian  eomnoroo  in  ordor  to  onoourago  that 
Industry  at  Trleota.  Howarar,  Spalato  aould  boast  of  harbor  works, 
eaaant,  oandla,  and  tanning  faetorlas,  and  a  packing  hoasa 
procassing  natira  sardinas  and  olira  oil  for  axport.  A  faw  alias 
northaast  of  Spalato  at  Drnioh  and  Slnj  lay  aztanslTa  aarbla 
qnarrias  containing  an  azoallant  stona  which  was  hawad,  finishad 
roughly,  and  transportad  to  Spalato  by  narrow  gauga  railway  for 
shipment  abroad,  Thasa  quarrias  aaployad  a  considarabla  amount 
of  labor. 

Lack  of  capital,  Austrian  lethargy,  and  the  forbidding 
topography  of  Dalmatia  prawantad  an  aztansion  of  communication 
facilities  which  would  hawa  stimulatad  industry,  Tha  common  baast 
of  burden  was  not  an  angina^  but  a  donkey  which  could  successfully 
negotiate  the  tortuous,  twisting  mountain  trails.  Swan  on  tha 
coastal  plain  pared  roads  ware  unusual,  and  they  uniformly  yielded 
to  primitira  dirt  surfaces  in  tha  interior.  The  entire  prorinca 
contained  only  soma  160  miles  of  railroad  track,  from  Spalato 
a  line  ran  to  Sinj)  another  northwest  to  Sabanico  (in  the  Italian 
zone)  with  a  spur  to  Knin,  A  projactad  track  from  Knin  to  Zagreb, 
and  from  Sinj  to  Sarajero  which  if  completed  would  hare  probably 
transformed  Spalato  into  an  important  port  remained  in  the  blue* 
print  stage  in  harmony  with  Austria* s  policy  of  dirida  and  rule. 

To  sarTica  an  entire  prorinca  of  almost  fire  thousand  square  miles 
Austria  had  maintained  only  about  217  post  offices  in  Dalmatia  and 
approzimataly  IZ3  telegraph  stations,  Tha  census  of  1910  listed 
458  public  elementary  schools  with  an  anrollnant  of  58,600  pupils. 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  ware  limited  to  fire  gymnasia  and 
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thr#«  rtaltohttlan.  Although  aohool  attendano#  was  oompulaory 
batwtan  tha  agaa  of  alx  and  thlrtaan,  tha  authoritlaa  narar  anforoad 
tha  ruling  atriotlx)  oonaaquantly  alaoat  thraa  fourtha  of  tha 
population  wa»  lllitarata.  HowaTar,  a  oultlTatad,  lltarary  and 
profasaional  soelaty  eongragatad  In  tha  eoaatal  towns*  Parhaps  tha 
raglon  could  not  hara  supportad  aora  aaanltlas,  bacausa  Dalaatia 
and  its  Inhabitants  wars  not  affluant;  pre-war  tax  raeaipts  and 
tha  annual  budget  awaragad  about  one  aillion  dollars* 

Tha  proTlnoa,  howarar,  offered  certain  attractiTa 
rasourcas  out  of  eharactar  with  its  actual  poTartyi  and  it  is  partly 
bacausa  of  this  adonoaic  potential  that  Italy  claiaad  northern 
Dalaatia  and  displayed  such  sTidity  to  annex  as  auoh  aora  of  its 
territory  as  she  could*  In  Dalaatia  lay  anoraous  bauxite  bads, 
and  abundant  water  power  in  tha  falls  of  tha  riyara  Irka  and  Gatina 
waited  to  be  harnessed*  That  coabination  conjured  up  iaagas  of 
huaaing  plants  turning  out  aluainua*  Tartilisars  and  chaaicals 
could  also  be  aanuf acturad,  as  indeed  they  later  ware,  by  utilising 
hydro-alactric  power*  In  addition  to  yaluabla  Dalaatian  asphalt 
and  rook  salt  deposits,  tha  region  near  Sabanico  produced  coal, 

I  I  c 

a  fact  of  which  tha  Italian  gOTarnaant  was  not  unaware*  Mora 
iaportant  than  Dalaatian  resources  ware  tha  iron,  copper,  and  coal 
fields  of  Bosnia  which  lay  to  tha  east  beyond  tha  Dinaric  Alps* 

Should  Italy  hawa  acquired  Dalaatia,  aspaoially  tha  ports  of  Sabanloo 
and  Spalato,  located  ar  chay  ware  on  axcallant  harbor  sites  aud 
constituting  tha  canters  of  railways  which  ran  eastward,  Italian 


Aabassador  Page  to  House,  Roaa  to  Paris,  June  11,  1919*  Tala 
House  Oollaction* 
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capital  could  hare  easily  extended  the  railroads  and  exploited 
Bosnian  minerals  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  industrial  machine. 
With  economic  prises  of  such  magnitude  at  stake  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Orlando  should  haws  remarked  to  Olemenceau  and  Lloyd  George, 

"For  the  Italians,  the  JugoslaTs  are  what  the  boches  are  for  youl" 

It  has  been  intimated  on  prerious  pages  how  strategic 
was  the  position  which  Dalmatia  occupied  with  reference  to  the 
naral  control  of  the  Adriatic.  Her  coastline,  more  deeply  indented 
than  any  in  Mediterranean  waters  with  the  exception  of  Greece,  forms 
a  series  of  excellent  natural  harbors.  The  islands  are  a  protectiTS 
barrier  proriding  shelter  from  the  wares  and  winds.  If  fortified 
astutely  these  harbors  and  islands  would  become  rirtually  impreg* 
nable,  and  could  readily  accommodate  sisable  fleets  which  could 
steam  out,  attack  the  Italian  coast  at  will,  and  withdraw  to  safety 
at  the  approach  of  presumably  superior  Italian  squadrons.  Because 
the  east  coast  of  Italy  contains  no  adequate  harbor  between  Brindisi 
and  Tenice,  hostile  naral  units  based  on  Dalmatian  ports,  eren  if 
inferior,  could  inflict  considerable  damage  on  Italian  shipping  and 
installations.  Were  Dalmatia  under  Italian  eorerelgnty,  howerer, 
absolute  maritime  control  of  the  Adriatic  would  pass  to  Italy* 

Dalmatia,  therefore,  was  the  key  to  naral  power  In  the  Adriatic,  and 
on  this  ground  Italian  naral  and  political  delegates  at  Paris 
strenuously  urged  the  allies  to  countenance  Italian  annexation!^' 

Aldrorandl  Xarescottl,  Guerra  djplomatlca.  p*  BBS.  Meeting  of 
the  Big  Four,  President  Wilson  being  absent,  April  81,  1919. 

11^  Orlando  adranced  this  argument  at  a  meeting  of  the  Big  Four  In 
Paris  on  April  19,  1919.  Aldrorandl  Xarescottl,  Guerra  diplomatlea. 
pp.  881*99.  Also  see  the  aecount  of  a  conrersatlon  between  the 
publicist  Xr«  Xaffll  and  Admiral  D1  Karel  In  Xaffeo  Xaffll, 

La  rlttorla  In  Adrlatlco.  Some,  1919,  pp.  1T1*TS. 
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Spalato,  an  anoiant  and  thrlTing  city  of  more  than 
32,000  inhabltanta,  waa  tha  admlnl stratiTa  capital  of  Dalmatia 
aa  wall  at  its  induatrial  and  ahipping  oantar.  Canturiaa  ago 
tha  amparor  Dioolatian  had  eonatruotad  thara  a  magnifioant  palaoa 
in  which  ha  Inxuriatad  until  313,  and  tha  intelligant,  cultiTatad 
citisana  of  Spalato  pointad  to  that  traditional  imparial  link  with 
prida,  but  no  laaa  than  to  ita  tangibla  raamanta  tha  palace 
ruina  —  which  conatitutad  an  integral  part  of  tha  city.  For  yaara 
tha  people  of  Spalato  and  ita  anrirona  had  bean  actira  politically* 
Under  Auatrian  rule  they,  like  all  other  Oalmatiana,  enjoyed  man^ 
hood  auffraga,  and  ware  well  repreaanted  in  tha  alvran  dalagataa 
which  Dalmatia  returned  to  tha  Imparial  Diet*  Before  tha  World  War, 
the  locally  elected  proTinoial  Diet  aat  regularly  at  Spalato 
with  power  to  act  on  local  mattara,  or  to  bring  up  buainaaa  in  tha 
Imperial  Diet  through  the  Dalmatian  delagataa*  Spalato,  in  common 
with  other  Dalmatian  towna,  alactad  a  municipal  council  and  mayor, 
but  in  1912,  local  aympathiea  hawing  bean  Tocifarously  expraaaad 
in  fawor  of  tha  Balkan  alliaa,  Auatria  auppraaaed  the  Dalmatian 
preaa  and  the  municipal  libartiaa  of  Sabanico  and  Spalato*  £arly  in 
the  course  of  tha  World  War  tha  Austrian  gorarnmant  dissolwad  tha 
councils  of  all  cities  in  Dalmatia,  but  whan  tha  Imperial  debacle 
occurred  in  the  fall  of  1918  the  inhabitants  were  not  without  prerioua 
political  preparation* 

This  experience  in  salf-goTarnment ,  although  limited  in 
character,  prowed  conspicuously  helpful  when  the  Dalmatians  undertook 
to  erect  a  provisional  revolutionary  government  in  October,  1918* 
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Late  that  month  local  leadero  met  at  Spalato  and  constituted 
themselves  into  a  provincial  revolutionary  committee,  and  having 
acknowledged  the  supreme  authority  of  the  National  Council  at 
Zagreb,  arrogated  to  the  committee  all  civil  and  military  functions 
in  Dalmatia.  In  other  cities  the  leading  citizens  assembled  to  form 
municipal  councils  to  ure serve  order  and  carry  on  the  government 
which  had  ground  to  a  standstill  with  the  ha^ty  depart\ire  of 
Austrian  civil  and  military  officials.  For  a  time  all  was  chaos 
and  confusion.  The  revolutionary  technique  closely  paralleled 
that  in  the  thirteen  American  colonies  when  British  power  broke 
down  in  1776.  By  January,  1919,  however,  the  situation  had  been 
regularized.  A  governor  acceptable  to  Belgrade  and  the  revolutionary 
junta  of  Spalato  had  replaced  the  original  committee;  under  him 
served  a  board  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Provincial  elections 
had  returned  members  to  the  Diet  in  Spalato  which  since  1912  had 
not  been  in  session.  The  governor  and  Diet  constituted  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  provincial  government.  In  the 
cities,  elections  had  replaced  the  self-appointed  revolutionary  com¬ 
mittees  with  freely  chosen  municipal  officers  and  councilmen  who 
looked  to  the  governor  and  Diet  for  leadership.  All  these  political 
arrangements  were  provisional,  because  the  Peace  Conference  had  not 

ruled  on  the  status  of  Dalmatia  which  remained  occupied  by  the  Amerl- 
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cans,  Italians,  and  French. 


The  provisional  government  of  Dalmatia  was  abolished  by  the 
Jugoslav  constitution  of  June  28,  1921.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Raoallo,  previously  signed,  Dalmatia  had  been  assigned  to 
J\igoslavia. 


The  proTisional  government  of  Dalmatia  was  civilian 
but  necessarily  employed  police  powers  very  extensively  because  of 
unsettled  local  conditions.  Belgrade  detailed  a  general  to  the 
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province  who  was  responsible  for  military  affairs  under  the 

Jh 

governor,  and  who  commanded  the  Jugoslav  garrisons  there.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  governor  could  call  upon  several  kinds  of  police 
forces  in  the  event  of  disorder  in  Dalmatia.  To  supplement  the 
regular  civilian  police,  who  numbered  sixty-five  in  Spalato 
alone,  he  had  jurisdiction  over  the  militia^  a  national  guard 
that  had  been  constituted  during  the  revolutionary  days  of  October 
and  November.  Composed  of  armed  citizens  it  at  first  did  not  prove 
entirely  reliable,  having  participated  in  looting  on  occasion 
during  the  transitional  period  to  independent  government,  but  by 
the  beginning  of  1919  it  formed  a  creditable  police  auxiliary. 

To  handle  more  serious  disturbances  and  to  prevent  Italian 
encroachment,  Jugo Slav  regulars  were  garrisoned  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns.  In  general  the  more  sizable  seaboard  cities  such  as 
Spalato,  Trau  and  Almissia  quartered  a  battalion  each,  whereas 
Inland  towns  like  SinJ  contained  smaller  units  about  the  strength 
of  an  American  company.  All  these. forces  fell  under  the  command 
of  the  Serbian  general  whose  headquarters  and  staff  were  located 
in  Spalato.  It  should  be  kept  clear  that  the  foregoing  in  connection 


Jugoslav  troops,  that  is  to  say  those  units  which  had  fought 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies  against  the  allies,  were  merged 
on  November  24,  1918,  with  the  Serbian  army.  However,  since  the 
Jugoslav  national  union  was  effected  in  the  middle  of  December, 
1918,  it  is  correct  to  term  Serb  troops  as  Jugoslav  after  that 
date. 

<  -'Admiral  P.  Andrews  to  Benson,  Spalato  to  Paris,  March  30,  1919. 
Naval  Records,  Pile  VA. 
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with  Jugoslav  re^ilars  refers  to  the  American  zone;  in  the 
Italian  zone  Ju,poslav  forces  were  consistently  excluded  because 
of  imcomoatibility  detailed  elsewhere,  although  they  did  occasion¬ 
ally  barrack  in  some  small  interior  village  if  sufficiently  far 
removed  from  Italian  influence.  The  French  zone  contained  a  few 
Italian  troops,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  was  French  and  Jijigoslav. 

Formally  and  officially  the  American  naval  governor  had 
no  uolice  authority  ad^ore  which  was  deposited  in  Jugoslav  hands  by 
the  directive  which  enjoined  the  occuuying  powers  to  work  through 
local  governments.  In  practice,  however,  the  naval  governor 
exercised  an  extensive  influence,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  that 
ultimate  uolice  functions  in  the  American  zone  were  determined  by 
the  admiral  under  article  four  of  the  Armistice  which  permitted 
occupation  ”to  maintain  order.”  The  American  admiral  controlled 
not  the  administration  of  the  Jugoslav  civil  police,  militia,  and 
regulars,  but  did  command  policy.  There  has  been  found  no  recorded 
instance  where  the  Jugoslav  officials  directing  nolicing  activities 
in  the  zone  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  admiral's  suggestions 
or  orders.  In  addition  to  nolicy  control  over  Jugoslav  police  \inits, 
the  naval  governor  landed  American  sailors  whenever  existing  condi¬ 
tions  indicated  the  advisability  of  such  action.  Thus,  by  direct 
and  indirect  methods  it  was  American  police  supervision  that  main¬ 
tained  order  in  the  zone  during  the  ueriod  of  occupation. 

Such,  then,  was  the  government,  physical  asoect,  pooulation, 
and  economic  condition  of  Dalmatia  when  its  central  area  from  Cape 
Planka  on  the  north  to  Slano  Island  on  the  south,  a  distance  of 
more  than  one  hundred  miles,  passed  to  American  naval  control  in 
November,  1918.  We  must  now  consider  the  nature  of  American 
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administration,  and  tha  problama  onoountared  by  tha  naral  governor 
in  the  execution  of  the  naval  and  political  phases  of  his  mission. 


AMKRICAN  NAVAL  CONTROL  IN  DALMATIA 

Tha  focal  point  of  Amarican  authority  in  Dalmatia  centered 
in  Spalato  where  close  relations  were  maintained  with  tha  provisional 
provincial  government,  and  from  the  city  radiated  lines  of  Amarican 
influence  permeating  tha  entire  zone  of  occupation.  Tor  the  first 
three  weeks  of  November,  1918,  it  appeared  highly  doubtful  that 
United  States  naval  forces  would  occupy  Spalato  and  the  strategic 
areas  in  its  neighborhood  because  Italy  displayed  so  strong  a  dis¬ 
position  to  extend  her  control  there.  Approached  by  the  Italian 
naval  command,  the  British  naval  attache  to  Rome  agreed  early  in 

j  / 

the  month  that  Italy  should  occupy  Spalato.  Although  not  an 

interallied  understanding,  British  acquiaaconoo  provided  Italy  with 
a  useful  wedge  in  forcing  open  the  oontral  Dalmatian  region.  Had 
Italy  dared  face  the  consequences  of  unilateral  action  Spalato 
might  well  have  been  included  in  her  zone  as  eubsequently  delimited 
at  the  Rome  sessions  of  the  Adriatic  Committee.  Despite  unimpeachable 
evidence  of  riot  and  disorder  in  Spalato  which  could  be  made  the 
pretext  of  a  landing,  the  naval  command  realized  that  Italian 
occupation  would  cause  an  uprising  of  the  countryside.  Hence, 


Admiral  W.S.  Sims  to  Dehson,  London  to  Paris,  November  15,  1918, 
Naval  Records,  File  VD. 
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Admiral  Di  Revel  formally  requested  a  joint  interallied  occupation 
on  November  14,  1918,  but  it  seems  that  American  naval  forces 
arrived  at  Soalato  first. 

This  was  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  the  Austriaii 

battleshius  Radetzky  and  Zrinyi  together  with  torpedo  boats  numbers 

12  and  52  to  the  custody  of  the  United  States  navy  for  surveillance 

until  the  Peace  Conference  decided  on  their  disposal.  In  obedience 

to  Admiral  Bullard's  orders.  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  E.  Hazlett, 

in  charge  of  two  hundred  men,  oroceeded  to  Snalato  on  November  18, 

118 

to  take  over  the  battleships.  ’.^en  Hazlett  arrived,  American 
submarine  chasers  of  the  Otranto  barrage  were  berthed  in  Snalato 
harbor  not  far  from,  the  Austrian  warships  which  had  been -towed 
from  their  base  at  Pola  with  Jugoslav  personnel  aboard  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  Bullard's  instructions.  Hazlett  manned  the  battle¬ 
ships  a-nd  torpedo  boats  with  the  skeleton  crew  at  his  disposal,  paid 
off  the  Y\agoslav  sailors,  and,  giving  a  receipt  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  hoisted  the  American  colors  on  November  80.^^^  After 


Ambassador  Page  to  Lansing,  Home  to  Washington.  November  14,  1918. 
For.  Hel. .  Paris  Peace  Conference ,  II,  293 . 

Admiral  Sims  to  Benson,  London  to  Paris,  November  18,  1918. 

L’aval  Records,  File  VD.  The  name  is  given  as  Lieutenant  Commander 
F.  S.  Spa^ford  in  a  Progress  Report  by  Admiral  Benson  to  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Daniels  dated  January  2,  1919.  (Naval  Records,  File 
C-f"6-20.). 

119  Progress  Report,  Benson  tc  Dajiiels,  January  2,  1919.  Naval 
Records,  File  C-56-20.  For  details  see  Naval  Archives,  File 
28785-208:5  and  6.  It  should  be  remembered  that  central  Dal¬ 
matia,  together  with  Spalato,  did  not  come  under  American  juris¬ 
diction  as  a  zone  of  occupation  until  the  Rome  sessions  of  the 
Adriatic  Committee,  November  26-29,  1918. 
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adjustment  of  minor  details  Bullard  could  report  on  December  13, 
that  "all  the  conditions  of  the  armistice. •• as  far  as  regards  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  are  now  complete." 

The  strictly  naval  features  of  the  American  Adriatic 
mission,  therefore,  were  early  on  the  way  to  completion  with  a 
minimum  of  difficulty.  There  remained  only  the  duty  of  keeping 
watch  over  the  ex-Austrian  warships  until  they  were  allocated  by 
an  agency  instituted  by  the  Peace  Conference.  But  the  elements 
are  treacherous  and  the  Bora  fierce  in  Dalmatia.  During  a  storm 
in  1920  the  torpedo  boats  dragged  anchor  and  pounded  rock  until 
they  sank  in  shallow  water,  but  the  battleships  rode  safely.  Sub¬ 
sequently  all  valuable  material  and  machinery  from  the  grounded 
vessels  were  stowed  aboard  the  Zrinyi  and  Hadetzky;  the  hulls 
remained,  gaunt,  broken,  when  American  forces  withdrew  from  Spalato 

i  . 

in  1921. 

Surveillance  of  the  warships  entailed  the  presence  of 
American  naval  units  at  Spalato,  and  establishment  of  at  least 
minimum  base  facilities,  for  Austria  had  not  constructed  naval  works 
there.  No  purpose  would  be  accomplished  by  enumerating  the  various 
American  naval  vessels,  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  diminutive  submarine 
chasers  which  were  on  station  at  various  times  in  Spalato  harbor^  ^ 

--Admiral  Bullard  to  Benson,  Venice  to  Paris,  December  13.  1918. 

Naval  Records,  File  VA. 

Admiral  Andrews  to  Admiral  L.  Resio,  H.  I.N.,  August  25,  1920. 

Naval  Archives,  File  28785-208i3. 

<  Such  Information  is  obtainable  in  the  Logbook  of  the  U.fl.s. 

Olympia,  and  that  of  the  U.S.S.  Birmingham! - 
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Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  concentration  was  not  great  from 
1919  to  1921,  between  six  and  a  dozen  ships  at  any  given  moment 
were  under  command  of  the  American  admiral  in  Dalmatia.  During 
the  last  two  months  of  1918,  however,  the  number  was  considerably 
larger  because  units  in  the  Adriatic  which  had  been  engaged  in 
operations  against  Austria  had  not  yet  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
One  ship,  the  U.S.S.  Olympia,  deserves  special  mention.  She 
carried  Dewey’s  flag  at  Manila  Bay;  from  her  deck  Captain  H.3.  Knapp 
issued  the  "Proclamation  of  Occupation"  on  November  29,  1916  which 
established  naval  government  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  as 
Admiral  Andrews’  flagship  she  constituted  the  backbone  of  American 
naval  power  and  influence  along  the  Dalmatian  seaboard.  The  Olympia 
first  appeared  off  Spalato  on  February  21,  1919,  and  except  for 
infrequent  movements  to  other  ports,  remained  there  until  April 
26,  1921.  Hence,  she  is  closely  associated  with  American  control 
in  the  zone  of  occupation. 

The  physical  facilities  of  the  temporary  American  naval 
base  at  Spalato  were  indeed  meager.  Occupying  one  floor  of  the 
Catalinic  apartment  house  was  the  United  States  naval  port  office 
which  supervised  water  borne  traffic  at  Spalato,  and  through  which 
were  cleared  passports  into  and  out  of  the  zone,  A  wooden  warehouse, 
an  ice  plant,  an  oil  depot,  a  branch  of  the  Y,M,C,A,,  and  a 

recreation  center  in  the  Archaeological  Museum  virtually  complete 

I  ^ 

the  list.  Stationed  in  Castelli  Bay  the  Zrlny i  and  Radet zky  were 


•  Memorandum,  Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Liorary, 
to  A,C,D.,  March  22,  1943, 
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uBod  as  storaships  until  NoTember  1920,  whan  dastrojara  tranafarrad 
tha  atoraa  to  a  aodarn  warahouaa  In  Suourao,  naar  Spalato*  Fraah 
food,  aspeoially  meat,  Togatablaa,  and  fruit  wara  purohaaad  in 
Spalato  and  Sueurao;  maaa  atawarda  want  aahora  daily  to  ahop  for 
Tegatablaa  and  fruit  in  the  local  marhata,  but  Italian  daalara  in 
Yeniea  and  Pola  auppliad  oommoditiaa  unobtainable  in  Dalmatia* 
Similarly,  baoauaa  neoaasary  installations  were  unawailabla,  routine 
repairs  to  American  ships  wara  made  at  tha  Italian  naTal  base  in 
Yanioa,  or  in  a  prirataly  owned  dochyard  at  Pola* 

Until  tha  spring  of  1919  communication  between  Spalato 
and  Paris  was  wary  difficult*  Telegraph  lines  linked  Flume  to  Parle 
Tia  Yenice,  but  no  wire  connected  Flume  to  Spalato*  The  Flume 
telegraph  was  so  oyerloaded  and  unreliable  during  the  immediate  post* 
armistice  phase  that  it  sometimes  required  as  much  as  flTe  days  for 

/  V  J 

a  despatch  to  go  through  to  Paris*  Consequently,  Admiral  Bullard 

improTised  a  system  to  insure  transmission  and  receipt  of  informs* 
tion*  At  Spalato  he  sta.tlone'd  a  destroyer  which  transmitted  by 
radio  to  another  American  destroyer  lying  off  Flume*  When  receiyed, 
the  message  proceeded  by  telegraph  from  Flume  to  Yenice  and  thence 
to  Paris,  To  guarantee  receipt  of  the  despatch,  Bullard  directed 
the  destroyer  at  Flume  to  radio  the  identical  message  to  a  similar 
American  ship  anchored  at  Yenice,  and  then  relay  it  to  Paris  on 
the  Yenice  telegraph*  Duplication  in  sending  was  desirable  owing 
to  the  congested  state  of  the  Flume  line,  but  wireless  did  not 
prove  altogether  satisfactory  either  because  the  air  was  Jammed 

f  Admiral  Bullard  to  Benson,  Flume  to  Paris,  December  15,  1918* 
For*  Rel*,  Paris  Peace  Conference*  II,  330* 
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by  the  numerous  ships  in  the  Adriatic  at  that  time,  and  it  caused 
uoor  reception.  Aoart  from  the  fact  that  radio  desuatches  came 
through  garbled  if  at  all,  Bullard  could  not  afford  to  emnloy  de¬ 
stroyers  as  station  shins,  since  he  required  then  to  carry  official 
mail.  So  dr/namic  was  the  Adriatic  sit^iation  that  Admiral  Benson  on 
December  17,  instructed  Bullard  to  write  daily  reports,  and  each 
week  a  courier  would  arrive  to  collect  them  for  delivery  to  Paris. 
This  arrangement  offered  the  dupvl  advantages  of  secrecy  and 
reliability  when  they  were  urgently  required.  As  conditions  ao- 
nroached  normal  in  the  late  winter  of  1918-19  the  Fiume  tele^ranh 
carried  less  traffic,  but  that  only  partially  solved  the  problem. 
Therefore,  Admiral  Niblack  undertook  the  construction  of  a  direct 
line  from  Soalato  to  Fium.e  which  was  completed  under  Admiral  Andrews 
in  May,  1919,  and  afforded  easy  wire  connection  to  Paris.  Manned 
by  American  naval  ouerators  the  telegraph  remained  in  use  until 
United  States  forces  withdrew  from  Dalmatia  in  1921  at  which  time 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Jugoslavs. 

The  naval  uhase  of  the  American  mission  was  not  its 
arduous  feature,  but  that  part  of  the  directive  instructing  Bullard 
to  "assist  local  (governments"  ^  ^ave  rise  to  numerous  delicate 
uroblems  which  did  not  abate  during  the  entire  stay  in  Da?-r'atia. 

Such  uroblems  resulted  from  the  tense  nolitical  relations  between 
Italians  and  Jugoslavs;  the  American  admiral's  orders  nlaced  him 
in  the  difficult  oosition  of  aidiny  one  without  alienating:  the  other, 

'  ""  '*  "  'V  ■  ■  ■■■■■■ 

ipc; 

Admiral  Benson  to  Bullard,  December  30,  1918.  ITaval  Records 
File  U-OB. 

■]  oc 

Sep  above,  -or).  55-56. 
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an  apparently  self-contradictory  tasic*  No  sooner  had  Italian 
warships  put  into  Spalato  harbor  on  December  12,  1918,  than 

friction  deroloped,  Within  a  few  days  a  serious  riot  had  taken 
place  between  American  submarine  chaser  personnel  and  Italian 
crews  which  originated  when  an  Italian  sailor  abused  a  native  girl. 
On  December  23,  after  the  American  chasers  had  left  for  Corfu,  a 
clash  occurred  at  Spalato  between  the  crew  of  the  Italian  destroyer 
Carabiniere  and  the  local  inhabitants.  Only  intervention  by 

Serbian  officers  and  prominent  Jugoslav  citizens  prevented  further 

•  ■«  I 

disorder.  Rioting  of  this  nature  was  so  frequent  that  in  late 

February  1919,  the  Adriatic  Committee  in  its  dual  capacity  of 
investigating  commission  (as  explained  previously)  and  interallied 
Instrument  of  naval  cooperation  proceeded  to  Spalato  in  order  to 
examine  the  situation  and  propose  remedial  measures.  Before  con¬ 
sidering  its  deliberations  we  must  first  inquire  most  closely  into 
the  nature  of  these  disorders. 

Although  located  in  the  American  zone  allied  warships 
could  visit  Spalato  and  other  ports  in  central  Dalmatia,  because 
under  the  armistice  terms  the  occupation  was  interallied.  This 
did  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  American  admiral  remained  solely 


-The  Italian  Navy  In  the  World  War.  1915-1918.  Appendix. 

Chart  No.  2,  - - - -  ^  * 

.  Mlllholland,  The  Splinter  Fleet,  pp,  257-S9, 

'Admiral  Bullard  to  Benson,  Fiume  to  Paris,  December  23,  1918, 
Tale  House  Collection.  Also  printed  In  For.  Rel. .  Paris  Peace 
Conference.  II,  338,  — — - '*■  ■  - — - - — 
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in  control  there  with  the  responsibility  of  a  naral  governor, 
but  he  acted  in  an  interallied  capacity  and  not  exclusively  as  an 
agent  executing  an  Aaierican  mission.  Under  this  arrangement 
Italian  warships  put  into  Spalato  regularly,  and  on  occasion 
French  and  British  naval  vessels  did  likewise,  but  Italy  Jealously, 
yet  tactfully,  denied  the  sane  privilege  to  her  allies  as  far 
as  the  Italian  zone  in  Dalmatia  was  concerned  except  for  a  chance 
British  destroyer  arriving  at  long  intervals.'^*  The  American 
admiral  did,  however,  prevent  any  landing  of  Italian  military 
forces  in  his  zone.  It  was  well  known  to  the  State  Department, 
as  this  chapter  has  previously  emphasized,  that  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  extend  its  sovereignty  over  all  Dalmatian  terri¬ 
tory  possible,  and  furthermore  that  Italy  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
its  aid  to  the  artificially  stimulated  national  movement  among 
the  relatively  few  Italian  partisans  in  that  province.  The 

Italian  government  had  even  drafted  plans  outlining  the  administration 


;  No  record  was  found  of  any  public  proclamation  issued  to  the 
Dalmatians  by  the  three  American  Admirals  successively  on 
station  at  Spalato  announcing  a  naval  government.  No  technic¬ 
ality  would  have  prevented  such  a  manifesto.  Admiral  Mlllo,  in 
charge  of  the  Italian  zone,  from  the  first  regularly  styled 
himself  "Governor  of  Dalmatia  and  the  Dalmatian  and  Currolan 
islands."  Dalmatia  of  course  referred  to  the  northern  part 
of  that  province  which  constituted  the  Italian  zone.  (Naval 
Archives,  File  6471-230:6). 

'/I  Admiral  Andrews  to  Benson,  Spalato  to  Paris,  May  18,  1919. 
Naval  Records,  File  U-UB. 

;  .Ambassador  Page  to  Lansing,  Rome  to  Washington,  November  14, 
1918*  For.  Rel.,  Paris  Peace  Conference.  I,  455.  Also  see 
ibid.,  p.  442. For  a  description  of  feeling  in  Italy  on  the 
Dalmatian  question  consult  B.S.  Baker,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  World 
Settlement.  3  vols. ,  London,  1923,  I,  89^  ' 
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Of  Dalnatia  to  be  put  Into  effect  after  annexation,  Wheneyer, 
therefore,  Italian  nayal  officers  and  men  on  liberty  from  ships 
moored  in  Spalato  harbor  set  foot  on  shore,  their  beharior  was  truc¬ 
ulent,  Commenting  on  this  state  of  affairs  Admiral  Andrews  wrote: 

''The  officers  and  men  of  the  Italian  ships, 
from  the  first  days  of  the  armistice  came 
as  yictors,  with  that  air  and  bearing,  and 
their  arrogant  bearing  has  not  decreased,,,. 

They  hare  not  ayoided  incidents, ,,, Their 
instructions  hare  apparently  been  to  keep 
aliye  and  actire  the  Italian  spirit  of  the 
Italian  minority  here.  Their  purpose  here 
has  eyldently  been  political,  and  for  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes,  and  eyerybody  knows  it.  The' 

Italian  element  here  has  not  been  martyred 
or  abused.  They  haye  been  an  actiye  minority, 
generally  eager  for  Incidents  to  be  martyrs 
for,  and  always  bold  by  reason  of  the  backing 
giyen  them  by  Italian  men-of-war  being  hero." 

Andrews  estimated  that  no  more  than  three  thousand 


Italians  liyed  in  his  zone,  most  of  them  in  Spalato,  and  it  was 
this  element  which,  with  the  moral  and  sometimes  physical  support 
of  Italian  nayal  personnel,  participated  in  riots  with  Jugoslays. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Jugoslays  were  blameless,  for  in  some 
instances  they  inflicted  personal  and  property  damage  on  the  Italian 
residents.  Had  the  Italian  goyernment  withdrawn  its  ships  from 

f 

Spalato,  or  eyen  had  the  nayal  command  simply  restricted  liberty 
parties  ashore  as  Admiral  Andrews  frequently  and  futilely  suggested 

to  the  Italian  authorities,  all  unpleasant  incidents  would  haye 

.3 

promptly  ceased.  As  matters  were  —  and  remained  --  the  American 


•^  Admiral  Andrews  to  Haval  Operations,  Spalato  to  Vashington, 
July  30,  1920.  Nayal  Archiyes,  File  6471-230:7, 

•  'Admiral  Andrews  to  Naval  Operations,  Spalato  to  Washington, 
July  26,  1920.  Nayal  Archiyes,  File  6471-230:6.  Also  see 
Admiral  Andrews  to  Benson,  Spalato  to  Paris,  March  30,  1919. 
Nayal  Records,  File  VA, 
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nayal  gorernor  was  constantly  plagued  by  popular  eruptions 
requiring  close  police  superrlslon* 

On  February  £4,  1919,  the  French,  British,  and  Italian 
members  of  the  Adriatic  Committee  proceeded  to  Spalato  to  meet 
with  Admiral  Niblack  aboard  the  Olympia  and  confer  on  disturbed 
conditions  In  the  American  zone*  A  JugoslaT  oomalselon  headed 

by  a  Serb  colonel  had  called  on  the  admiral  earlier  that  day  to 
acquaint  him  with  latest  deyelopments  ashore,  but  departed  before 
the  allied  admirals  arrired*  That  erening  another  riot  broke  out 
In  Spalato,  so  the  captain  of  the  Olympia  and  Lieutenant  Commander 
R.S,  Field  together  with  a  few  men  left  the  ship  to  investigate 
while  an  armed  landing  force  aboard  stood  by  ready  for  action* 

After  two  hours  rockets  were  seen  fired  from  ashore,  a  prearranged 
signal  Indicating  that  the  disturbances  had  subsided*  The  native 
police,  reinforced  morally  by  the  presence  of  American  authority, 
had  quelled  the  riot.  When  the  Adriatic  Committee  sat  In  its  first 
formal  session  aboard  the  Olympia  the  next  morning  the  cumulative 
troubles  In  the  zone,  emphasized  by  the  events  of  the  preceding 
evening,  contributed  to  a  quick  decision*  Four  Interallied  patrols 
were  to  circulate  day  and  night  through  the  city,  each  patrol  to  be 
composed  of  one  officer,  one  chief  petty  officer,  twelve  enlisted 
men,  one  local  policeman,  and  one  Serb  soldier*  Sach  allied  nation 
represented  on  the  Committee  would  contribute  an  officer,  a  chief 


-  Admiral  Niblack,  Memorandum  on  the  Adriatic* 
w  U*S*3.  Olympia,  Logbook,  February  24,  1919. 
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petty  officer  and  three  men  to  eyery  patrol,  Its  officer  to  hold 
the  command.  The  organization  of  these  police  units  were 

entrusted  to  Admiral  Niblaok  who  detailed  Lieutenant  Commander 

137 

Field  as  chief  officer  of  all  patrols.  No  eridence  has  been 
found  of  extenslTe  rioting  in  Spalato  while  the  patrol  system 
continued,  hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  interallied  police 
under  control  of  the  American  nayal  goyernor  proyed  effectiye. 

Before  the  Adriatic  Comnittee  dispersed  an  incident 
occurred  which  focuses  many  aspects  of  the  type  of  authority 
exercised  by  the  American  nayal  goyernor.  Ceneral  Milosh  Wassith, 

commanding  officer  of  all  Jugoslay  garrisons  in  the  American  zone, 

138 

sent  an  urgent  latter  to  Admiral  Niblaok  on  February  26,  1919* 

In  it  he  reported  that  six  thousand  Italian  troops  had  arriyed  at 
the  yillage  of  Muc  during  the  preyious  night,  and  that  a  similar 
number  equipped  with  artillery  was  expected  within  the  next  twenty** 
four  hours.  At  Muc  the  Italians  boasted  that  they  would  march  in 
two  columns  upon  Spalato  and  Sinj,  both  cities  in  the  American  zone* 
Wassith  requested  Admiral  Niblaok  to  authenticate  the  news  and 
preysnt  the  Italian  adyanoe*  The  next  day  Niblaok  communicated 
this  information  to  Admiral  Rombo,  chairman  of  the  Adriatic  Committee* 
with  the  statement  that: 


137  Olynroia.Lofjbook.  _  _ 

U.S.S. — ^ii^rebruary  25,  1919*  Also  Memorandum,  Office  of  Nayal 
Records  and  Library,  addressed  to  A*C*D*,  March  22,  1943* 
Field  quartered  the  patrol  on  the  U*S*S.  Israel* 

138 

All  factual  material  on  this  incident  was  obtained  from 
Admiral  Niblaok,  Memorandum  on  the  Adriatic* 
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"Such  a  moTement  of  troops  at  this  tlma  oannot 
but  hara  graT©  resulte  in  ray  endearors  to  main¬ 
tain  order  in  the  American  ZonOi  now  seriously 
disturbed  at  Spalato  and  Trau.  I  request  that 
you  immediately  inform  me  whether  this  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  your  knowledge,  correct  or  Incorrect, 
and  what  assurances  you  can  gire  mo  as  to  its 
import,  I  cannot  but  view  this  movement  of 
troops  at  this  time  in  any  other  light  than 
unfortunate,  ** 

Admiral  Niblack  threatened  to  bring  the  matter  up  before  the 
session  of  the  Adriatic  Committee  scheduled  for  February  28,  and 
on  that  warning  note  closed  the  letter,  copies  of  which  he  des¬ 
patched  to  the  British  and  French  delegates, 

Roobo  returned  an  immediate  reply  categorically  denying 
all  allegations  of  Italian  troop  moveraents.  Receiving  this  ais- 
olaimer  with  some  doubts  of  its  veracity.  Admiral  Niblack  sent  word 
throughout  the  affected  areas  of  his  zone  announcing  that  "there 
will  be  no  Italian  oc oupatl on, , , the  population  may  rest  quiet," 

At  Trau,  a  city  of  some  26,000  inhabitants,  the  local  officials 
placarded  public  places  to  that  effect.  Much  exercised  over  this 
blow  to  Italian  prestige,  Rombo  wrote  to  Niblack  asking  whether 
he  had  distributed  such  information,  and  simultaneously  lodged  a 
formal  protest.  Admiral  Niblack  composed  a  scorching  rejoinder  in 
which  he  stated} 

"My  answer  is,  yes,  I  did  not  give  any 
directions  to  the  Local  Government  as  to 
how  to  use  this  information,  and,,*if  it  was 
posted,  I  am  very  glad, ,, because  it  served  the 
purpose  for  which  I  intended  the  information,,, 
namely,  to  allay  the  fear,  excitement,  and  dread 
in  this  community  [American  zone]  that  any 
change  will  be  made  in  the  present  arrangement," 


Naturally  this  only  rubbed  salt  in  the  wound,  but  Rombo  perforce 
let  the  matter  drop  since  he  had  no  control  over  the  powers  of  the 
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ABtrloaA  nayaX  goT#r]ior«  aor  eould  ■ingl/  aXtax*  dlaposltions  in 
liis  sona* 

This  incidant  throw*  into  roXlof  th#  complex  arrangomonts 
in  the  American  aonej  it  ilXuatratea  the  type  of  sortie,  aotuaX 
and  rumored,  by  which  ItaXy  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  region, 
and  iiow  the  nayal  gorernor  met  euoh  a  putech  by  firmness  end 
exercise  of  moral  infXuence.  It  typifies  th*  harmony  which  existed 
between  the  TugosXaT  aiXitary  personneX  and  the  American  admiral, 
and  underscores  their  reluctance  to  act  alone  against  ItaXy  by 
showing  that  they  worked  through  the  naraX  goTernor,  It  proTide* 
a  ease  study  in  the  use  of  propaganda  by  HibXack,  and  portrays  the 
functions  of  the  Adriatic  Committee  as  the  instrument  of  inter* 
allied  naral  codperation  and  its  employment  as  a  court  of  appeal* 
TinaXly,  it  records  one  instance  in  the  execution  of  the  American 
mission  to  ''assist  XooaX  goTcmments” ,  in  this  ease  by  frustrating 
a  contemplated  Italian  expansion  into  central  Dalmatia* 

The  degree  of  control  exercised  by  the  American  admiral 
in  his  zone  Taried  with  circumstances  but  he  always  exerted  a  wide 
influence*  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  colossal  job  of  relief 
after  the  armistice,  for  that  remained  within  the  proTince  of 
Herbert  HooYer*s  organization*  Admiral  Bullard  did,  nowerer,  assist 
Colonel  Atwood,  whom  Hoorcr  had  detailed  as  his  representatire  in 
Serbia,  to  expedite  the  flow  of  foodstuffs  to  Adriatic  ports  under 
an  American  credit  extended  ^o  zhat  gorernment*  Docking  facilities* 
stCTedores,  and  warehouses  were  arranged  for  by  Bullard's  staff  to 
handle  these  food  shipments*  This  humanitarian  program  did  not 


yor*  Rel, ,  Paris  Peace  Conference*  II,  683  and  713. 
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•nd«ar  Itsslf  to  tho  Italian  narj  whloh  /aarnad  for  Its  full 

pound  of  flash,  iSarly  in  Daoambar, 1918,  Italians  haltad  two  ladan 

foodships  at  Gattaro  that  wara  bound  for  the  raliaf  of  SpalatOi 

l40 

and  asoortad  the  Tessals  to  an  Italian  port.  It  is  true  that 

tha  Suprama  Council  did  not  lift  tha  Adriatio  blockade  until  March 

141 

8,  1919,  and  that  therafora  Italy  could  appeal  to  tha  latter  of 

the  law,  but  her  action  was  manifestly  oozi.tradiotoxT’  to  tha  policy 
of  tna  United  States  and  Britain,  and  was  intended  to  exert  aeon* 
oaio  prasBura  upon  tha  TugoslaTS  in  Dalmatia.  Neither  Bullard  hor 
the  State  Department  protested  the  matter  to  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  acts  of  the  American  naral 
goyarnor  demonstrate  the  Tirtually  boundless  limits  of  his  authority. 
When  the  Tugoslar  goTernment  in  Belgrade  sought  to  recruit  troops 

in  the  American  sons,  Admiral  Andrews  preyented  it  by  "personal 

^  ,  142 

representation  to  Cthej  local  goyernaent, **  On  two  different 

eeoasions  Belgrade  attempted  to  imtrodnce  Jugoalay  law  into  the 
tone;  both  times  Amdrevr  resisted  by  indicating  that,  being  an 

occupied  territory,  the  region  mast  remain  under  the  Austrian  law 

143 

Of  its  former  soTereign,  Constantly  the  nayal  goyarnor  played  the 


Aide  aemoire,  Serbian  Legation  to  Department  of  State, 
December  5,  1918,  Tor,  Rel, .  Paris  Peace  Conference.  II,  321, 

Minutes,  Council  of  Ten,  March  8,  1919.  Kayal  Records, 

File  QW. 

Admiral  Andrews  to  Nayal  Operations,  Spalato  to  Washington, 
July  3,  1920.  Nayal  Arohiyes,  File  2923^-511. 
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Ibid, 
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p61*  of  mediator  and  arbitrator  in  adjusting  questions  between 
the  proTislonal  government  and  Italian  authorities*  He  presented 
the  statements  and  opinions  of  one  side  to  the  other*  or,  both 
parties  willing,  he  decided  on  an  issue.  Numerous  examples  of 

.  1  -7 

this  form  of  control  are  on  record.  On  his  own  initiative 

Admiral  Andrews  discontinued  on  April  26,  1919  the  Interallied 
patrol  established  by  the  Adriatic  Comralttee,  a  unilateral  altera¬ 
tion  of  conditions  in  the  American  zone.  He  "forced  the  Serbs 

.  -f  > 

[Jugoslavs]  to  take  the  military  control  on  shore,"  but  at  the 
same  time  instituted  a  small  American  naval  patrol  drawn  from 
United  States  ships  present  to  circulate  in  Spalato  during  daylight 
hours.  In  this  way  Andrews  eliminated  the  European  allies 

from  sharing  any  vestige  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  so  far  as 
police  power  ashore  was  concerned,  ejected  particularly  the  Italians 
whom  he  considered  troublemakers,  and  together  with  the  Jugoslavs 
policed  the  area  with  Americans.  This  arrangement  continued  until 
the  occupation  ended  in  1921. 

The  presence  of  Italian  naval  units  in  the  harbor,  however, 
continued  to  breed  disorder  oven  after  their  crews  had  been  excluded 

from  the  patrols.  On  March  11.  1919  Italian  naval  personnel  became 

.  w  / 

involved  in  a  minor  riot,  and  again  on  May  15,  that  same  year  a 


Naval  Archives,  File  29231. 

Admiral  Andrews  to  Force  Commander,  Spalato  to  London,  July 
25,  1920.  Naval  Records,  File  TA* 

^  Memorandum,  Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library, 
to  A.C.D.,  March  22,  1943. 

.S'U.S.S,  Olympia.  Logbook,  March  11,  1919* 
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disturbance  was  -Dreclnitated  when  Italian  officers  failed  to  stand  at 

148 

attention  for  the  Serbian  national  anthem.  Elsewhere  the  same  sort  of 
friction  between  Jugoslavs  and  Italians  also  took  olace;  for  examnle,  after 
an  attemated  Italian  encroachment  uoon  Laibach,  the  frontier  between  Italy 
and  Jia^oslavia  was  closed  on  February  21,  1919.  Nowhere  along  the  Dalma¬ 
tian  coast  did  the  Italians  endeavor  to  adopt  a  more  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude.  Even  Signor  Branch!,  who  associated  himself  with  the  more  moderate 
renunciatori  narty, could  exclaim: 

”The  Jugoslavs  do  not  exist;  they  have  never  existed.  They 
are  merely  Croats,  and  we  know  by  bitter  experience  that... 
they  are  more  or  less  savages  controlled  by  the  priests...”  149 

Spalato  was  full  of  thousands  of  ^fugees  from  the  Italian 
zone  to  the  north  where  the  aggressive  Italian  naval  governor  Admiral 
Mlllo  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  Jugoslavs  were  beaten,  their  ration  cards 
seized,  and  other  disagreeable  cruelties  inflicted  on  them.  Millo  sup¬ 
pressed  all  -nersonal  liberties,  and  dissolved  the  Jugoslav  press  and  so¬ 
cieties;  he  liquidated  thirty  out  of  thirty-three  municipal  councils,  and 
dismissed  more  than  half  the  local  magistrates.  Teachers,  doctors,  priests, 
and  political  leaders  were  harassed,  denorted  in  batches,  and  replaced  by 
Italians.  In  order  to  erect  a  facade  behind  which  to  carry  out  this  ruth¬ 
less  policy  of  denationalization, the  Italians  Issued  false  reports  of 
smallpox  outbreaks,  epidemics  of  skin  disease,  and  the  like.  ^  It 


U.S.S.  Olympia.  Logbook,  May  15,  1919. 

Diary  of  Q-ino  Speranza.  Italy  1915-1919.  p.  229;  edited  by  Florence  C. 
Speranza,  New  York,  1941. 

Material  on  Italian  activities  in  northern  Dalmatia  during  the  occupation 
has  been  collated  from  the  following  sources.  Admiral  Andrews  to  Benson. 

Venice  to  Paris,  May  10,  1919.  (Naval  Records,  File  U-UB).  H.  Temperley  (ed.), 
Peace  Conference.  IV,  304  and  note.  Report  of  Italian  Senator  Salvemini,  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1920.  D.H.  Miller,  My  Diary  at  the  Conference  of  Paris  (21  vols..  New 
York,  1928),  IX,  12-13,  Doc.844,  Report  of  Professor  rf.  Temperley  on  Dalmatia, 
April  22,  1919.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  so’urces  are  American,  Italian,  and 
British  respectively;  each  agree  on  Italian  terrorization. 
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beoomofl  obTious  therefore,  why  friction  should  derelop  botwssn 

JugoslaTB  and  Italians  in  the  American  zone  when  Just  a  few 

miles  away  such  a  brutal  program  was  being  conducted  by  Admiral 

Millo*  After  Nitti  succeeded  Orlando  as  prime  minister  on  June 

19,  1919  terrorization^ of  JugoslaTS  abated,  but  large  numbers 

continued  to  stream  into  central  Dalmatia  where  the  presence  of 

the  American  naral  gorernor  guaranteed  decent  .treatment* 

Admiral  Andrews  wasted  no  sympathy  on  Italian  methods* 

In  a  despatch  to  Admiral  Benson  he  flatly  stated! 

"The  more  I  see  and  hear  the  more  I  know 
the  Italian  demands  are  without  Justice, 
and  their  actions  based  only  on  cruelty  and 
lack  of  consideration*  They  are  totally 
unreasonable*  I  haye  held  the  scales  eren  [sic] 
here,  and  hare  dispensed  Justice  so  that  both 
sides  are  grateful," 

He  opined  that  the  Italian  naral  command  had  with  fore¬ 
thought  selected  officers  most  aggressire  and  reckless  in  tempera¬ 
ment  to  deal  with  Dalmatian  affairs,  and  he  characterized  Admiral 
Ronibo,  chairman  of  the  Adriatic  Committee,  as  "one  of  the  most 
annoying  and  contemptible  persons  [he  had]  erer  met,"  What 

Andrews  did  not  comprehend  was  that  any  protestations  of  gratitude 
he  receired  from  Italian  naral  officers  in  acknowledgment  for 
having  "dispensed  Justice"  were  but  temporary  and  skin-deep.  The 
alleged  historian,  Camillo  Manfroni,  spokesman  for  the  Italian 
navy  and  more  moderate  than  most,  in  1923  alluded  to  the  Dalmatian 


Admiral  Andrews  to  Force  Commander  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Spalato  to  Washington  via  London,  February  17,  1920. 
Naval  Archives,  File  6471-228. 

.  •  Admiral  Andrews  to  Penson,  Spalato  to  Paris,  May  19,  1919. 

Naval  Records,  File  U-UB. 

'■  Admiral  Andrews  to  Benson,  Venice  to  Paris,  May  10,  1919. 
Naval  Records,  File  U-UB. 
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ooeupation  applying  to  the  American  naral  goTornore  such  epithets 

ae  Ignorant,  Insulting,  and  disputatious*  Zt  is  not  surprising 

that  the  admirals  shoid  hare  Incurred  such  hostility,  for  In 

carrying  out  the  political  features  of  the  American  mission  they 

were  compelled,  the  situation  In  the  eastern  Adriatic  being  what 

it  was,  to  adopt  an  anti-Italian  attitude* 

An  increasing  spirit  of  Jugoslar  resistance  to  Italian 

oppression  became  noticeable  in  the  forepart  of  1920*  The  natlon*s 

youth  was  eager  to  begin  ooiaatad j  1  warfare,  and  obserrers  ezpres'sed 

the  opinion  that  the  Jugoslavs  possessed  the  necessary  power  to 

drive  Italy  from  her  zone  In  Dalmatia*  Nevertheless^ older  heads 

among  the  Jugoslavs  realized  how  strong  was  their  position  before 

the  world,  and  that  to  launch  a  drive  against  the  Italians  would 

result  In  prejudicing  that  favorable  international  sentiment*  Rad 

hostilities  on  a  large  scale  erupted  It  Is  very  probable  that  Admiral 

Andrews  and  his  detachment  would  have  been  withdrawn  from  Dalmatia* 

In  this  connection  it  Is  significant  that  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Daniels,  responding  to  a  Senate  resolution  calling  for  Information 

* 

on  Dalmatia,  stated  that  Andrews  had  '^no  real  function  in  the 
Adriatic  other  than  to  safeguard’*  the  Austrian  warships,  an 


;Sr  C.  Manfroni,  Storla  della  marina  Italians  durante  la  guerra 
mondlale,  Bologna,  1923,  passim*  but  see  especially  page  383* 
For  really  rabid  work  on  the  "puro  erolsmo"  of  the  Italian 
navy  consult  A.  Balllano  and  0*  Soavl,  L*Italla  sul  mare  nella 
grande  guerra,  Torino,  1934;  and  A.  Olnocohletti,  La  guerra 
sul  mare,  Rome,  1930* 

Admiral  Andrews  to  Naval  Operations,  Spalato  to  Washington, 
June  27,  1920,  Naval  Archives,  File  6471-230|5* 

'  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  to  President  Wilson,  October  7, 
1919*  Woodrow  Wilson  Collection,  File  VIII,  Box  6* 
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offloial  position  Ineompatlblo  with  tha  actual  faet  of  tha  admiral* ■ 
control  in  his  zona.  This  oeourrad  in  Oetobar,  1919^ whan  tha  big 
dabata  on  tha  Treaty  of  Varsalllas  was  promoting  isolationism  in 
the  United  States.  By  the  middle  of  19£0  isolationism  had  so  far 
progressed  that  undue  complications  in  tha  Adriatic  almo««t  inaTitably 
would  hare  resulted  in  recall  of  tha  American  detachment. 

Nothing  like  that  happened,  but  the  aggraratlng  presence 
of  Italian  man-of-war  at  Spalato  and  the  growing  restlessness  of 
JugoslaTS  throughout  Dalmatia,  a  feeling  which  communicated  itself 
to  the  American  zone,  created  conditions  that  finally  exploded  in 
a  widespread  clash.  On  July  11,  19£0^ the  Italian  cruiser  Puglia 
lay  moored  to  a  breakwater  in  Spalato  harbor.  Two  Italian  petty 
officers  pulled  down  a  JugoslaT  flag  flying  nearby.  They  were 
contested  by  some  natires,  and  before  long  the  contagion  had 
spread  with  partisans  of  both  sides  hastening  to  join  the  fray. 

In  the  ensuing  gun  fight  a  few  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  but  no 

\57 

American  nationals  were  InTolwed.  This  riot  frightened  and  angered 
Italian  authorities.  Admiral  Uillo  issued  a  decree  which  he  caused 
to  be  posted  in  the  Italian  zone  among  other  things  eleTating  breach 
of  peace  to  a  crime,  and  tightening  up  on  passport  regulations. 
Deportations  immediately  increased  in  Tolume,  swelling  the  JugoslaT 

IS2 

population  In  the  American  rone. 


'57  Admiral  Andrews  to  Naral  Operations,  Spalato  to  Washington, 
July  IG,  19£0.  NaTal  Archlres,  7ile  6471-S30t6. 

Admiral  Andrews  to  HaTal  Operations,  Spalato  to  Washington, 
July  19,  1920.  Naral  ArchlTes,  File  6471-830i 6. 
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There  I s  no  eridenoe  to  show  that  the  American  naral 
patrol  concerned  itself  with  pacifying  this  clash,  but  Admiral 
Andrews  did  undertake  to  investigate  the  incident,  and  his  find¬ 
ings  laid  the  blame  upon  the  Italians.  Admiral  Mlllo  despatched 
Rear  Admiral  Reslo  to  Spalato  for  a  consultation  with  Andrews* 
Captain  Menini  of  the  Puglia  and  Reslo  made  much  of  a  perTerted 
half-truth  that  Italian  naval  personnel  could  not  go  ashore  with¬ 
out  molestation  by  hostile  Jugoslavs.  Andrews  maintained  that  if 
Italy  withdrew  her  warships  from  Spalato  peace  would  be  restored 

in  his  zone.  This  the  Italians  refused  to  do,  for  it  would  "look 

’  159 

llkd  being  driven  away*"  Admiral  Aprdrews  had  no  power  to  order 
Italian  warships  from  Spalato  since  the  occupation  was  under  inter¬ 
allied  auspices,  but  it  lay  within  his  province  to  deny  Italian 
liberty  parties  the  privilege  of  going  ashore  since  he  was  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  zone*  He  never  did  take 
this  step,  presumably  to  avoid  a  further  deterioration  in  Italo- 
Amerioan  relations  on  the  Dalmatian  littoral,  and  consequently 
paid  the  penalty  in  being  forced  to  deal  with  intermittent  disturb¬ 
ances* 

Another  incident  had  earlier  occurred  in  the  American 
zone  which  must  be  sketched  in  here  because  it  illustrates  how 
the  naval  governor  by  a  show  of  fores  dealt  with  an  Italian  sortie. 
Gabrield  d*Annunzio,  poetaster  and  Irresponsible  chauvinist,  banded 
together  a  motley  rabble  of  filibusters,  and  on  Septbmber  12,  1919^ 
seized  Fiume,  the  regular  Italian  divisions  in  occupation  there 
conveniently  retreating  before  his  few  rifles*  Using  a  similar 

^^^Admiral  Andrews  Washington  ,  July  26,  1920. 

Naval  Archives,  File  6471-230:6* 


teohnlqu*,  hia  partlaana  attamptad  to  oaptara  othar  towna  daairad 
by  Italian  Inparlallata*  SaTaraX  truokXoada  of  Irragulara 
offioered  by  a  oaptain  amargad  from  tha  Italian  zona  in  Dalmatia 
on  septanbar  S3,  and  dasoendad  upon  Trau  whare,  after  a  brief 
skirmish,  thay  dlaarmad  tha  small  Jugoslar  garrison*  Tha 
Belgrade  gorernmant  balierad  thla  was  tha  beginning  of  a  concerted 
attack  on  Dalmatia,  and  aooordlngly  protested  Tigoroualy  to  the 
Peace  Confarenea,  but  before  tha  pondarauo  wheals  of  diplomacy 
oould  turn  the  affair  had  subaldad*  Because  Trau  was  situated 
In  the  American  zone,  the  sortie  became  a  problem  for  the  naval 
governor*  Appealed  to  by  the  provisional  government  of  Dalmatia 
and  by  the  Serbian  general  in  command  of  Jugoslav  troops,  tha 
naval  governor  sent  Captain  Boyd  together  with  landing  parties 
from  tha  Olympia  and  Cowell  ”to  give  notice  that  they  CItailan 

lU, 

filibusters]  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  city  of  Trau* ’V 
Boyd  presented  the  Italians  with  a  two-hour  ultimatum,  and  thay 
withdrew.  So  great  was  the  moral  influence  of  the  Americans  that 
a  show  of  force  sufficed  to  end  the  illegal  occupation. 

Afraid  that  D’Annunzio’s  followers  would  not  rest  content, 
particularly  after  he  had  bombastically  declared  war  on  Jugoslavia, 
(September  29,  1919),  the  Belgrade  government  in  October  invoked 
the  Dnioed  States  to  order  more  warships  to  the  Adriatic  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  Jugoslav  interests  and  stabilizing  conditions. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  to  President  Wilson,  October 
7,  1919*  Woodrow  Wilson  Collection,  File  VIII,  Box  6. 

Admiral  Niblack,  Memorandum  on  the  Adriatic. 
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This  request  was  denied,  and  Admiral  Andrews  reoelTed  no  relnforoo* 

}C>  ^ 

Bents*  With  regard  to  the  Trau  sortie  it  le  a  curious  fact 

that  Admiral  Millo  asked  the  American  naral  goTernor  to  turn  the 
raiders  back,  and  when  it  had  been  aoeompllshed,  aonreyed  his 
thanks.  It  1  a  curious  because  in  so  doing  Millo  did  not  follow 
the  policy  of  his  government.  Ostensibly  to  put  pressure  on 
D’Annunzio  Italy  declared  a  blockade  around  Flume,  but  it  was 
flimsiest  paper,  a  farce,  and  intended  as  such*  D’Annunzio’s 
irregulars  were  even  permitted  to  garrison  the  armistice  line 
alongside  battalions  of  the  Italian  arBy,  In  other  words  the 
Italian  government  tolerated,  if  it  did  not  connive  at  the  Flume 

putsch.  Now  Italy  did  not  yield  her  claims  on  Dalmatia  until 

j  *  -  , 

December,  1919,  hence  it  is  difficult  without  unwarranted 

speculation  to*  account  for  Millo* s  action  in  this  instance* 

The  preceding  pages  have  described  the  nature  of  American 
administration  in  c sntral  Dalmatia,  and  emphasized  the  type  of 
problem  encountered  by  the*  naval  governor  in  carrying  forward  the 
political  features  of  his  mission.  We  must  now  turn  to  an  examina* 
tlon  of  the  concluding  phases  of  the  American  occupation* 


'^''^Admiral  H*  Knapp  to  Naval  Operations,  London  to  Washington, 
undated,  but  October  1919,  Naval  Archives,  File  27844-1186, 

Temperiey  (ed,),  Peace  Conference,  lY,  311  ff* 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  OCCUPATION 


At  Paris  during  1919  the  Peace  Conference  intermittently 
discussed  the  disposal  of  all  surrendered  enemy  warships  held 
under  allied  surTeillance,  and  tried  to  work  out  a  guiding  prin* 
ciple.  The  budding  AnglO* American  naral  rivalry,  and  the  scuttling 
of  German  men«>of-war  at  Scapa  Flow  in  June,  injected  a  note  of 
bitterness  into  the  c onversat ions.  It  was  on  December  9,  1919^ 
that  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  finally  decided  that  the 
interned  German  and  Austrian  naval  units  should  be  distributed 
among  the  allies  according  to  a  tonnage  ratio  which,  incidentally, 

scarcely  took  into  account  the  economic  sacrifice  made  by  the 

;  i  ‘■i 

United  States  in  the  late  war.  These  vessels  were  to  be  broken 

up  or  sunk,  except  for  a  few  units  that  France  and  Italy  were 
permitted  to  incorporate  into  their  fleets.  The  Conferenoi 
established  an  Interallied  Committee  for  the  Destruction  of  Enemy 
Warships  to  make  allocations  of  specific  ships  and  guarantee  their 
dismantling  by  the  recipient  power.  To  France  the  Interallied 
Committee  allotted  the  ex«>Au8trian  pre*dreadnoughts  Zyrini  and 
Radetzky.  and  to  Italy  the  torpedo  boats,  ^  and  52.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  these  ships  were  in  American  custody  at  Spalato. 

Shortly  after  the  allocations  haa  been  worked  out  on 
paper 'the  French  approached  the  Italians  with  a  proposition  to 

Piqued  by  this,  and  having  no  urgent  desire  for  the  warships 
anyway,  the  United  States  ultimately  refused  its  allotted 
share.  The  few  units,  notably  the  Ostf riesland.  which  were 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  for  inspection,  testing,  and 
bombing  were  acquired  under  another  agreement. 
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exchange  their  ehips,  Zrlnyi  and  Radetzky.  for  the  Prlnz  Sngen. 
an  ex-Austrlan  dreadnought  granted  to  Italy,  After  some  delay 
caused  by  Italian  reluctance,  an  agreement  was  effected  in  July 
1920  approTing  the  transfer  on  the  basis  of  a  French  promise  to 
negotiate  with  the  United  States  for  a  quick  delirery  of  the 
Zrinyi  and  Radetzky  to  Italy,  Therefore,  eren  while  the  Italo- 

French  conyersat ions  were  in  progress,  Italy  displayed  a  keen 
interest  in  the  two  pre-dreadnoughts  anchored  in  Castelll  Bay, 

No  later  than  February, 1920, Italian  authorities  requested  Admiral 
Andrews  to  deliver  the  ships,  but,  referring  the  matter  to  the 
force  commander  in  London  who  got  in  touch  with  the  American 
ambassador  in  Paris,  Andrews  found  the  Italian  appeal  denied  on  the 
grounds  that  **it  was  an  attempt  to  remove  our  reason  for  being  in 
the  Adriatic,  end  thus  get  the  American  ships  out***  Raving 
little  faith  in  Italy* s  good  behavior  in  the  Adriatic  the  Americans 
turned  down  the  application. 

In  March, 1920,  when  Admiral  Andrews  was  in  Rome,  the 
Italian  minister  of  marine  reopened  the  question.  On  this  occasion 
Andrews  temporized  by  replying  that  the  ships  would  probably  be 
delivered  when  the  Treaty  of  St,  Germains  had  been  ratified  by  the 
three  powers  requisite  before  it  came  into  foroe.  Again  Andrews 
forwarded  Italy* s  request  to  the  foroe  commander.  Admiral  Knapp, 

At  the  same  time  Italy  pushed  the  matter  through  regular  diplomatic 
channels}  the  American  ambassadors  to  Paris  and  Roms  cabled  to  the 
Stats  Department  the  wishes  of  the  Italian  government,  and  the 


Naval  Archives,  File  S8786-808tl, 
Naval  Archives,  File  28785*208il, 
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Italian  ambassador  to  Washington  parsonaXXy  mads  simlXar  raprs* 
sentations*  But  tho  State  Department  was  reluctant*  It  dSBlred 
primarily  to  condition  transfer  of  the  warships  upon  the  eimul* 
taneous  evaouation  of  central  Dalmatia  by  American  and  Italian 
naral  foroea»  that  is*  to  liquidate  the  American  mission  success¬ 
fully  by  manosurering  all  Italian  ships  out  of  Spalato* 

Admiral  Andrews  emphatically  endorsed  this  attitude  in 
July  1920*  and  eren  went  beyond  by  recommending  that  American  units 
be  withdrawn  from  Spalato  "if  the  Italian  naTal  personnel  remained 
there  and  continued  their  propaganda  and  proTOcatiTS  tactics  .  .  . 

since  it  night  appear  that  the  United  States  was  supporting 
tCy 

Italian  policy*  Authorization  for  unilateral  eraouation  did 

not  come  through;  Italo-American  negotiations  in  Washington  lagged* 
Carrying  out  their  part  of  the  transfer  bargain  referred  to  aboTS, 
the  French  now  injected  theraselTes  into  the  question*  On 
instructions  from  Paris  the  French  naval  attaohd  in  Rome  asked  the 
American  attaohd  to  have  the  zrinyi.  Radet zky«  and  the  two  torpedo 
boats  turned  over  to  Italy.  Perhaps  unaware  that  this  step  was 
linked  to  a  larger  political  problem*  the  American  naval  attachd 
on  August  6*  1920^ simply  directed  a  memorandum  to  Andrews  advising 

him  to  get  in  touch  with  his  seniors  and  then  deli>^r  the  men-of-war 

'  i 

to  Italy* 


. Admiral  Andrews  to  Naval  Operations*  Spalato  to  Washington* 
July  25*  1920.  Naval  Archives*  File  29231-0* 

’ Naval  Archives*  File  28780-208}  1* 
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ObTiously  Admiral  Andrews  eould  not  take  such  action 
without  instructions  from  the  force  oomnanderi  so  he  referred  the 
memorandum  to  Admiral  Knapp*  He,  in  turn,  apnlied  to  Washington 
with  the  result  that  the  languishing  diplomatic  negotiations 
reTiwed*  On  September  12,  1920^  the  Italian  gOTsrnment  definitiwelj 

declined  to  CTaouate  its  ships  from  Spalato  in  return  for  the 

I  U 

delirery  of  the  ex^Austrian  men-of*war*  Haring  no  other  alter* 
natire,  since  It  could  not  postpone  the  matter  indefinitely,  the 
State  Department  accepted  the  Italian  position*  So  it  happened 
that  in  late  October  Admiral  Andrews  reoeired  an  authorization  to 
turn  orer  the  ships,  all  details  of  the  operation  being  left  to 
his  discretion*  The  Italians  feared  if  they  themselres  remored 
the  resselG  it  would  be  so  distasteful  to  the  Jugoslars  that  the 
spectacle  might  well  precipitate  a  riot  ashore*  Rear  Admiral  Resio 
therefore  submitted  these  riews  to  Admiral  Andrews,  and  asked  that 
American  units  tow  the  warships  outside  the  harbor;  Upon  his 
consent  the  0l3rmpia  and  two  destroyers  on  NoTember  7,  1920^  towed 
the  ex*Au8trian  battleships  out  to  sea  in  the  direction  of  Sebenioo 
where  they  were  formally  made  orer  to  the  Italian  nawy*  This 

operation  concluded  the  naral  aspects  of  the  American  mission  in  the 
Adriatic  begun  two  years  before  almost  to  a  day* 


'I  Italian  Ambassador  to  Mr.  Colby,  September  12,  1920.  Naval 
Archives,  File  28766-161i 25. 

Intelligence  Report,  November  9,  1920;  Naval  Records,  File 
C-lO-a.  Also  Naval  Archives,  File  28785-208:3,  4,  and  6. 

All  valuable  parts  of  the  two  torpedo  boats  which  had  been 
wrecked  by  a  storm  earlier  in  the  year  were  stowed  aboard  the 
battleships  when  the  Italians  received  them  in  November,  1920. 
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If  Italy,  as  appears  likely,  hoped  to  induce  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  its  warships  from  Spalato  Immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  disappearance  of  the  Zyrini  and  Radetzky  only  disappointment 
awaited,  because  American  units  remained  for  another  eleyen  months* 
Italy  having  refused  to  evacuate  Its  men-of-war  from  Spalato  when 
the  ex-Austrian  pre-dreadnoughts  were  delivered  to  Italian 
representatives,  the  State  Department  had  the  navy  maintain  American 
vessels  on  station*  It  was  a  gesture,  but  an  important  one.  True 
enough,  Italy  had  officially  relinquished  claims  to  Dalmatia  in 
a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  allies,  (December  1919),  but 
vi e-^-vis  Jugoslavia  she  pressed  the  claims  as  a  bargaining  point 
to  obtain  Flume*  This  was  not  reassuring.  On  the  other''hand  Italy 
recalled  her  troops  from  Cattaro  and  Antlvari  in  June,  1920,  where 

I 

they  had  been  stationed  as  part  of  an  Interallied  force  of  oocupa- 

.  // 

tlon  since  the  early  days  of  the  armistice.  However,  the  State 

Department  apparently  wished  to  see  Italy  withdraw  not  only  her 

e 

ships  from  Spalato,  %ut  also  her  troops  from  the  Italian  zone 
before  concluding  the  American  mission  in  the  Adriatic*  The 
objective,  therefore,  was  political  in  nature* 

Several  events  occurred  about  this  time  which  strengthened 
Jugoslavia,  and  gave  assurance  that  she  would  not  fall  an  easy 
victim  to  Italian  aggression*  In  August,  1920,  the  Czechs  signed 

f'i  Admiral  Andrews  to  Naval  Operations,  October  18,  1920*  Naval 
Archives,  File  £9231-3*  Of*  H.  Tomperley,  Peace  Conference.  IV, 
309*  France  handed  over  the  administration  of  the  Cattaro 
region  to  the  Jugoslavs  in  October  1920,  and  evacuated  Cattaro 
finally  on  March  4,  1921.  This  liberated  the  eastern  Adriatic 
littoral  south  of  Slano  from  allied  control*  On  French  evacua¬ 
tion  see  Memorandum  of  Conference  of  Ambassadors  to  the  Jugoslav 
Delegation,  September  15,  1920*  Naval  Archives,  File 
6471-23019* 
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a  conyentlon  of  alllanco  with  Jugoslavia.  This  was  followed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  on  November  12,  in  which  Italy  renounced 
her  claims  to  Dalmatia,  and  consented  to  see  Fiume  established  as 
an  independent  city.  ’Yhen,  in  Juno  of  the  next  year,  Jugoslavia 
and  Rumania  initialed  an  alliance,  the  Jugoslavs  wore  in  a  position 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Squally  reassuring  to  the  State  Department  was  Italy’s 
announcement  in  the  late  winter  of  1920-21  that  she  would  evacuate 
the  Italian  zone  of  occupation  in  four  stages  beginning  April  1 
with  the  area  ncrth  of  Spalato.  This  first  movement  was  carried 

out  on  schedule,  but  subsequent  withdrawals  wore  delayed  partly 
owing  to  inertia,  and  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  reconstructing 
the  local  governments  which  Admiral  Millo  had  so  thoroughly  uprooted. 
It  was  not  until  the  winter  of  1921  that  Italian  forces  finally 
left  Dalmatia.  The  important  thing  from  the  American  standpoint 
was  that  Italy  had  committed  herself  to  retire  from  the  Dalmatian 
littoral. 

Before  this  had  been  accomplished,  Admiral  Andrews  was 
back  in  the  United  States.  A  final  meeting  of  the  Adriatic  Committee 
on  January  31,  1921^  wound  up  the  business  outstanding,  and  on  April  2 
Andrews  received  instructions  to  discontinue  the  Adriatic  detachment. 
That  month,  on  the  26,  he  steamed  out  of  Spalato  aboard  the  Olympia, 
and  after  exchanging  a  national  salute  with  the  shore  battery. 


-Naval  Archives,  File  6869-731. 

Ibid. .  File  6471-230:  20  and  22. 

'  rJemorandum,  Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library, 
to  A.C.D. ,  March  22,  1943. 
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shifted  his  flag  outside  the  harbor  to  the  U«S«S.  Sturtevant  and 
proceeded  to  7enloe*  Two  days  later  he  hauled  down  his  flag  as 
commander  of  the  United  States  nayal  detachment  in  the  Adriatic* 

That  he  had  understood  and  competently  executed  the  American 
political  mission  in  the  Adriatic  is  testified  by  a  letter  which 
he  receired  while  preparing  his  departure.  It  was  sent  by  the 
Jugoslar  mayor  of  Sebenico,  a  city  in  the  Italian  zone,  and  thanked 
him  as  a  repre sentat ire  of  the  United  States  for  having  protected 
the  Dalmatians  from  the  Italians  for  the  past  two  years. 

Americah  destroyers  remained  at  Spalato,  however,  after 
Andrews  loft  the  station.  Command  of  the  temporary  naval  base 
devolved  automatically  upon  the  senior  officer  present,  but  there 
was  little  to  do.  Italo- Jugo Slav  friction  had  not  entirely  disap¬ 
peared,  but  Italy  was  in  the  process  of  liquidating  her  Dalmatian 
enterprise.  Orders  eventually  arrived  to  close  up  the  base,  and  — 
strange  fate  indeed  —  it  was  accomplished  by  the  U.S.S.  Reuben  James 
under  the  command  of  R.F.  Zogbaum,  senior  officer  in  the  Adriatic.  - 
Leaving  among  other  items  two  propellers,  a  tug,  and  several  tons  of 
oil  to  the  Jugoslavs,  the  destroyer  sailed  for  home,  thereby  becoming 
the  warship  that  concluded  American  World  War  naval  operations  in 
the  Adriatic  theater.  It  was  September  29,  1921  when  the  Reuben 
James  stood  out  of  Spalato. 


Memorandum,  Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library,  to  A.C.D.,  March  22,  1943 

Admiral  Andrews  to  Admiral  A.P.  Niblack,  no  date  but  end  of 
April  1921.  Naval  Archives,  File  29231-11. 
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As  an  indication  of  what  thirty-fire  nonths  of  American 
naval  control  in  central  Dalmatia  meant  to  the  Jugoslavs  one 
need  only  refer  to  the  parting  comment  made  to  Zogbaum  by  Dr* 
Metlicic,  governor  of  Dalmatia.  "What,"  anxiously  queried  the 
governor,  "shall  we  do  now  that  we  have  no  one  to  keep  the 

:  7  7 

Italians  from  around  our  necks?" 


H.y.  Zogbaum  to  Naval  Operations,  October  7,  1921.  Naval 
Archives,  28056-671. 
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